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PREFATORY  MOTE 


lu  I'te  prcseat  volumes,  como  of  Mr.  Ed^rsrcSs's  bsct 
berroous  and'  ess-ays  are  not  inssrted.-  It  '^\ras.  dc3tBc2 
R-dTisaifclc  to  omit  csf  oral  of  then?  on  cicco^sat  of  thdt  loci! 
refereiiscGS!,  md  several  on  nccount  of  their  Etatictics,!  nsaltert 
ROW  iaopport?i8iG.   Wamt  ©f  rsraia,  alco,  reisdsred  it-  tJ,cdc3« 
cary  to  o^cludo  a  few  diEsoursos,-  ead  si  largo  ^mmbGi* 
"  FmgraeEtary  I'hoogbts,"  which  v/Gro  iateadenS  for'  p^sMi- 
cation  in  Shess  volumes,   Amoag  tho  Mmertas  pssblisliod 
CEsaye  and  tko  vokmiaous  manesscripts  hit  bj  .Mr. 
i^i^ards,  it  ^as  judged  proper  to  cdect  t!sos3  f^liiclt  i  ^tokM  - 
esbibit  most  accuratGly  their  f^iitfeor''s  TOried  tsleats  'tmd. 
GcqiiEsitious,  md  ako  Ms  mental  ©ad  mom!  grotrth.   Fo?  ; 
S;his  pturpoca  Ms  essays  oa  Grecian  ©id  Komtt^.^SIaycij,-,-', 
ciad  ca  tlis  Early  Essglish  Ycraossg  of  ths  BiMo,  era  tera';. 
'  £t-p«iMiGhod,  dthosigh  thsj  trcFs  wiittea  ct  m  c^-dj  iprki\ 
of  Ish  Iitsrs=ry  Isfo,  end  Trc\^!d  fcavo  bsca  itHpraTcd  liid  liO- 
rcns-ed  tfecm  for  tliB  prscs  mth  th3  aid  ©f  trsat-ist's-^Eiifefe 
•.rcscatly  pablisfisd  oa  tlio  csnao  thoracs ;  czo  Vd.  I,  p-p.  ^JS^,: 
'T£Q^-  mto-  :  -  . 

■    Icu  revictriou         of  iho  Mhwhig  dicsfe,  cfior 
:  f'^^-.'-G^'^  tliKsisgh  tl!-3        csrcml  crKfSs  fcavo  Itscn  t>Gte^t- ; 


c'J.  -  In  Yclanis  I.  p.  21^3,  for  "  pieti "  read  pew,  la  Vo!- 
umo  E.  p.  57j  tba  Irast  of  tha  fiost  eoIo  cbould  bs, 
TiYspsTSKv^:!-^  Tho  first  note  oa  p.  53  eliould  bo,  *E5rara  (S^^'f 
l?55Xo5  fcr  Ki^jir^p  ?x«fj  Arlstoph.  Aves,  911.  On  p.  GO,  lact 
fine  but  oao  of  tost,  read  ftwASpcyj  cocond  imo  of  first  aofci 
read,  Sccras  V.  62 ;  second  lino  of  second  Hoto,  read,  fmrrt- 
ymp ;  third  Uno,  for  cVfrc  read  ?ri  6?  cfs,  for  pfptzs  read  pir^st ; 
fourth  iino,  read  tiKMovs  ijniriOets.— Ran,„  618.  On  p. 
6S,  note,  read 

'  Servus :  ifa&s  prctium,  torn  nm  uraris,  fiio." 

"  Hot.  Epkt.  Lib.  L  svi  45. 

'  To  the  c!assmat©3,  pupils,  and  friends  of  Professor  Ed- 
T?ards,  thess  volumes  aro  affectionately  dedicated  by, 

,TEK  1DIT0R«  •• 

';:  ■  '  ■  ]^Icxch  29, 1653. 


C.ONTEKTS.OF  ?0,L;.L 


MEMOIR. 

■    iHTEOaWXION,  pp.  1,  2.  .  ,f/.  '  ■ 

'  ■  Chap/X  BirSh  mi  Birthplace,  pp.  S  -  8.  Eecsdcaco  of  -i^fcrcs? 
.'SdwKirds'e  fatJicr,  p.  3.  Estmcts  from  his  Ceatenoiel  AfiSrces  ht  tm&  ' 
£jEapt3a,pp.  4-8.  _  ,     .  /  ^. 

■  Chap.  It  Ancss^t  pp.  9  - 1 5.  •  Interest  ia  his  foEcfEfhers,  p.  ©.  Esli:? 
(zmsttEt  of  them,  pp.  10-1J5.  CharEcter  of  his  father,  pp.  12,13 
of  Ms  niother,  pp.  14, 16.  Feelings  oooMioned  by  her.do&ifti,  p.>  15.  .  „. ' , 

Chap.  IIL  ChMmd  md  Ymth,  pp.  IS -SO.  ■  BEpJisra,.  p.-  I®. 
■Eatly  fe^ts,  pp.  iS,  17.  ■  His  wit,  its  chmctsris^cs,  pp.  17j  18.  CtlC- 
ccQtrol,  p.  19. 

'  Ceat.  IV. '  _  CaSegiata  Life,  pp.  20  -  27.  EMj  ifsMkfUi^  m  .eol-, 
le^atatTfiimng'jp.  go.'  Preparatory  etosSsez!,  f p.,  SL'  ,4iiw&s!G&'tj> 
'iibl?.ege,  ana'habisa'ES  a siodenti'p.  21.  ' Ifeter  &  tl«§  &mallG©  ©f^'Ms , 
"«%lo,  pp.  S2,  23. '  laSaeaco  of  his  totteitesai;  fc  feaj^ft,  'BeVc*:-''. 
■6ac3'  for  hie  teachers,  pp.  23  -  25. '  IiaprcsEioM  m&d^  -dpoa  coil^q*' , 
/,:mt83,.— LcttOTof  Frofossor  CU.  ShepEra,pp.  25 -S7.  .Lit-3!5aij'*fepi*v 
p. 27.- .  .,■■>,■■; 

^iv-.Ci?Ar'.  Y.  Earl^  Edigimss  Dj^,-pp.g3-41.  ^  .Teaaenissg  !• 
■;.MIity,p.ES.-  Convereioiijpp.  28-SO.'  Its  issSogaca  tipoa-;h!s-!8te?^t^^' 
''■■ltfe,'/gp^''S0g.8I,  "Consectiqii  with'tho  cSumc^,  pp.-  Si-J-Si-vEx'scctS; 


LxiZi  carrcgpcnScriCCj'pp.  C5- EE,  IJoticcs  of  Prcrwrir  GtesTf^  pp.  C3  « 
EitrrMs's  tlio-gh^  oa  ife®  coiaHjccccnucEt  of  a  retigfoua  ca- 
reer, pj).  SS,  52. ,  Oa  feo  <firoty  of  C'df-GSGsaiEation,  pp.  40,  41. 

* '  -  •CSnju?.  YL  ■  -lisrisi  Be3rajj{0js,  ~  Lavs  of  Nattrc,  pp.  41  -  47.  Wrat 
of  lacatd  rclaasx^on,.  p.  42.  Deliglit.ia  natesl  ccancjy,  pp.  42, 4% 
' '  Qtsictocsis  to  &;ora  tlio.reli^oua  Espests  of  siatcre,  pp.  44, 45.  Btb* 
bath  cvcmug  Isttora,  pp.  45, 45.  EMi>lkii{y\sitbth8  "Xako  Sobool'* 
©r  poets,  pp.  46,  47. 

Ceap.  Vn.  Cbisrsfi  of  ITiedogtcal  /St«%, — Tteors/M)?  at  Amherst  CbJ- 
icjrs,  pp.  47-09.  Admission  1»  tba  Thoologicai  Seminary  ct  AntJover, 
pp.  47,  43.  BoHght  in  thQ  stcd^  of  ihe  Greek  and  Bjebscw  Scdptocies) 
p.  48.  B.al^sofEtatty,p.^9.  Opinion  in  regard  to  ProfesEorStaartvj)p. 
00,51.  Tt&tor&tAmherst,p.  51.  tSncccss  in  tntodel  labors, — Pcofes- 
mt  Hoickctt's  IcWsr,  pp.  51, 52.  Mr.  Edwards's  views  of  bis  EticceEs,  p.  . 
£2.,  Interost  .in  tho  religioraa  wdfara  of  the  stadents,-  pp.  52, 53. '  Elect- 
ci4  AEastoit  Sejsrctsry  of  the  American  Education  Sodety,  and  also  of 
-tha  Amcrioaa  Board  of  CbmmiflBioncrs  for  i'orsign  Missions,  p. '54. 
■  BfftfeccoTEMp  in  i^jtaljeEiit  Ckjilegs,  p.  64.   Views  in  regard  to  thcsa 
■■epfjorc-s  ®f  dfety,  pp.  55^  5S.  Acceptance  of  t&a  SocKJtatyBhip  of  tlio 
'Ataerisaa  Edacation  •  Society,  p.  '58.   Death  of  his'-room-iaEts,  Ms, 
Solomon  B.Mtixcdl,  p.  57.  Estrsc^  ^rotn  Mr.  Edwards's  jonmal, 
PP..53  -  64.  Beligtons  resolntions,  pp.  61  -  63.  E&ectof  bis  labors  npon 
t!-^  pfeyeicsl  Bystssa,  pp.  '64, 65.  Eelsgiotis  depression, -pp.  S5  ~  67. .  Es- 
'  .fetictsfrea  correspondence,  pp.  67  -  69.  Interest  in  &9  atoaoEent,  pp. 

CuAp.  lyUI.  .  Services  for  tlte-  American  Eduoation  Soci^i^,  pp.  €9  ~ 
75,  ViElis'to  the  bensJicisdies  of  (3io  Education  Society,  p.  70.  Erog- 
pscts  of  tho  Ednc&tion  Sodety,  pp.  71, 72.  Distnist  of  his  power  to 
■EaeetJts  KsponsibiKtieB,  pp.  72,  73.  Ecsignation  of  the .  Sscretssiy- 
"sMp,  p.  74.  .^Tribnta  to  hia  momoiy  from  tho  Bosrd  of  Director?, 
f.  75.  .  ■, 

Cbulv,  3X  '  JMitosial  Ltibm,  pp.  76"  118.  His  comnefitioa  wiCSi  'tSsa 
Affloricaa  Quarterly  Ecgister,,p.  76.  Hia  qndiScations  for  it,  p.  77. 

■'•A^2fe3a«'l&bi5ffl'in  Bnjfjsrintsndissg'  this  FemdicsJ,  ■  pp.  -77 -T^.  Ss- 
'  i-raSfSij  'of  IS*.  Mwards'  on  tha  PresHdonfcs  of  'osr  CoMcgss,  7^.  CO  "SS. 
^'EstabllshEsat  6t  flio  Amsrlcsa  Qasitcsly' Okesve?,  p.''S@.  ISfiltoft^a., 


dsa  !a  Jiiis.PijrfoiicsIs,  p.  C5.  Eia  it^xsr^s  far  fJ^s  cts^jo?  G^rc-ra 

..prsTO.  iSja  o*3.^1ito  of  sacntd  sad  saoj:25l  ccicaos,  pp.  S9  r-I03 ;  .-nOtefe-i " 
•Ms  Pcri-sditals  ate'pe  essferiKi-  'Mcea***,  p.  103.  spirit     itsiJl^  ri> 
tiewET,  p.  10*.  Afio&or  dm  of  Mr.  EdTmrda,—  to  chafes  iRs-rsfeg 
cmd  teste  tdth  rcllj^on,  pp.  105,  lOS.  Ms  rcniErbs  oa  cn;''c!cTn,tc3 
Christian  litcmtcro,*'  pp.  107-1  IS.  ConsdoistioEfincss^  ia  tli3  cpd-  ' 
dsm  of  books,  p.  US.  LnnguGgo  in  regard  to  pablie  cdSiciEM,''|?p. 
114-116.  CffiTofialiicgs  in  repressing 'feis  ©ftte^toents     t^iQ  cMfeiS  ' 
\rhoia  ho  critidzod,  p.  116.  Commenis  on  Herbert  and  KoM«?,  |?|». 
117,418.      -  ^  ■.  '■ 

.  Cskv.  X  PhOarstliropic  iSp^rit  and  Efforts^  pp.  119- 
fea  of  rarlons  wor&s,  pp.  ISO- 122.  tabors  for  Amherat  College,  p. 
121.  Intertiat  ia  tho  laiBsiosua'y  mtcrpifeo,  end  faiailifirity  vritii  ils  ds-  ^ 

.  tdlfi,  p.  121.  Lffibora  for  iho  Afiicass_«ics,  pp.  123  -  ISO.  •  Bsaeraipco 
%■!>  tho  negro,  pp.  124, 125.  Labors  in  behalf  of -Colon  jsEElloa  ,6i5ddlcSj 
p.  1£5;-- idco  ill  bcbffilf  of  ths  "Amcricaa  TJaloafor  tJja  Eelipf  csi 

.  ItapTOTcmciit  of  tha  Colored Eaco,"  pp.  126-128.  ■  ITo  ejir;  ^  '  y 
iiltrcisns,  p.  129.  ComprehcHBiveaess  of  hia  pMIeatlnmpy,  ^  *S0  -  lC-3. 

'  ■  CnA3?.  XL  GmMcT  m  a  Pifewshsr^  pp.  183  - 142.  Eeeliugs  ia  yi®^  ■ 
of  preaehiog,  pp.  183, 1S4.  AppBaranco  In  tbe  pal;-iJ4,  p,  184.  SQrle  oi 
docniion  and  of  composiiioQ,  pp.  1S4  -  1S6.  'Fondness  ^m'Qm  did&ct!s 
'  Eiyle,  pp.  137, 138.  Sympathy  T?ith  ths  ege,  p.  139.  TeMcraGss' 'Of 
ESMibility  if  regard  to  fee  redeusptive  eysteia,  p.  14d. '  "OsSfSCSigr'es 'a' 
Isesrer  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  140, 141.  .*' 

. ■  .Chap.  Xn.  Mmst  in  Chunk  Pmlm&i^  mi  Mme^  pp.  142- 167» 

„PerJaa!ity,foE  congregaSonal  siflgiagfp- 142.  His  priisc?*p!c3  iji.rcgt^". 
•luihc  etpitctars  of  paelms  cud  IiyKnie,  pp.,143-14B.  •  Tfca  feaS.  fesr^i". 
/aoBtal-hymnjp.  146.  •  Singingcf  t&aprimtf5veGfaEl3&sc»pp.l,4??'^,i.,<r3.: 
lloBEish  sind  Pso^stsBt  moslc,  pp.'148-lE0.  'Tito  tei^, of  cIiEFf.!i'-' 
;  ■fesic,:'-K>J-150,-'151.  ■  BibIIesl..'E|i5^n0;  pp..l51i  lES.- ;©!3iSp!ic;Ji-:-'<i^'' 
'.clitsrcSi  .raasic,  pp.  153, 15f /■T«r^aEone6'©f.lsjse5;;ce3-'fec:f:-.t 


Xni  Oktr^^  Ap* 
pointaA  Vrotmw  in  Aodovw  Theological  Beminarjr,  p.  157.  "Pteprnt- 
%orr  itnaiw,  pp.  1»8  160.  PebUoj&tkm  of  booki,  pp.  158, 159.  Inaii> 
«n«e  of  Us  BoiopMRk  toar,  pp.  160- 169.  His  exaotoeM,  pp.  169, 108. 
Teste  for  ihe  buu^es  of  the  Bible,  pp.  164, 165.  Symp&tihy  with  Bib- 
lical tratha  and  characters,  pp.  166-167.  Testimony  of  Ptofesm^ 
Sbedlfpp.  167. -169; —of  Professor  Bartlett,  pp.  169, 170;—  of  Fro- 
feseor  Fotoam,  pp.  170 -175; —of  Professor  Hackott,  pp.  17v1, 176* 
Mr.  Edmods's  affection  for  the  Seminaiy,  pp.  176  - 179. 

.  CpAT.  XIV.  Snsihem  and  Ewopecm  2Wr,  pp.  179-225.  Soath- 
era  scenes,  pp.  180-183,  The  poet  Montgomeiy,  etc.,  183-  jL85. 
K^otioes  of  London,  pp.  186,  187;  — of  Scotland,  pp.  187,  188;  — of 
Wordsworth,  p.  189.  Paictiogs'  at  Antwerp,  p.  192.  Scenery  ^f  the 
Bhine,  pp.  183,  194.  Geneva,  pp.  194-196.  Excnrsion  to  Zurich, 
Constaiice,  Angsborg,  Nnremberg,  pp.  196-198.  Berlin,  p.  1,98. 
Balie,  pp.  199, 300.  Munich,  pp.  200  -  208.  The  German  pulpit,  pp. 
308  -  910.  Besidenoe  in  Italy,  pp.  210-225.  \ 

C^aukP.  XV.  Notices  For^n  Univemttas,  L&raries,  ac^  pp.  <t25  - 
356.  Oxford,  pp.  225  -  230.  Remarks  on  the  course  of  study,  pp. 
980-935.  Cambridge,  pp.  285  -239.  British  Mnsenm,  pp.  239- 
941.  The  Sorbonne,  pp.24l-  243.  Bibliodi^que  Boyale,  pp.  243- 
246.  ITniTetsity  of  Bonn,  pp.  246  -  250.  Unircrsily  of  Bdle,  fip. 
250 -  S54.  Vatican  Library,  pp.  254  -  256. 

CoAf.XVL  Purilaa  Library  in  Neto  Efylandj  ]pTp.  256^211.  Be- 
flections  on  irisiting  the  Bed  Cross  Library,  pp.  256  -  259.  Plan  for  a 
Puritan  Library  and  Museum,  pp.  259  -  265.  Seasons  for  establishing 
ihem,  pp.  265  -271.  ...  ^ 

CHif .  XVIL  Theological  CkaraOer  and  PofUwm^  pp.  271-285. 
Ux.  Edwards  as  a  Biblical  divine,  272  -  274;  — as  a  practical  divine, 
pp.  974, 275.  Cknerosity  as  a  divjuae,  pp.  275, 276.  Manifestation  of 
the  true  Celvinistac  spirit,  pp.  276  -  278.  Blnstration  of  his  theological 
diaiacter,  pp.  278  -  280.  Mental  ptun  endured  in  theological  invefiti- 
ga^pns,  pp.  280-285. 

Cw^s.  XV^L  GenmdScliolar$kip,^p.m--m.  Private  habits 
M  ft  stadent^  pp.  286,  387^  Familiarity  with  the  standard  authors, 
pp.  387  -  289.  fondness  for  the  Greek  classics,  pp.  290,  291.  Ep- 


dmnlann  for  eiood  letten,  pp.  S9i;  99S.   High  nimf,  pp.  998,  /SHMI»  ! 

H«dMt7,  p.  394.  D«aii«  of  prognM,  pp.  m,  S9».  His  ^•AttkM  of  v 

Olbiatiaii8cholMV,pp.ae7->S»9.  Beminlioetuies  by  FK>f<UHKiir^^I^^  "  ; 

pp. 889, 800.  ProfcM<>rBMk««^8ee«tlmoD7,pp.m->806.  T^; 

Cbaf.SXS.  lhUreitwOriaitdSo<ietu$,pp^ 
yniUbL  the  Ctoniuui  Orientaliati,  pp.  906,  807. '  Mr.  Edwards's  pftpw  on 
OiienMd  Societies  and  Stodieo  in  the  United  States,  307  -8^9.  Bes^*       ; ; 
tion  of  the  American  Oriental  Sodetj  on     decease,  p.  81!!|.    , ,  / 

Chap.XX.  Edigiom  Character,  iip.Sli-- 389.  Power  of  Ckristlatt 
prindples  over  his  sensitnlities,  pp.  318,  314.  His  effort  to  coiabine 
Utenuy  entfmsiasm  widi  depth  of  piety,  p.  314.   ESs  eetiniate  <pf 
Henrjr  Mark's  scholar^p,  pp.  315-817.  Solemn  tiiottj^ts  on  ibfi  | 
mUinteinddentBofUfe,  p.818.  His  description  of  the  ftrdU^  of  Fd- 
estine,  pp.  818  -  320.  Selections  fiom  his  papers,  on  the  ooml^tioBS 
ofd>eTirtaas,pp.3Sl-^324.  Union  of  tiieContemplstiitewtiflKlli^li^ve       ^  j 
Habit,  pp.S21, 822.  Union  of  a  Dependent  with  an  EntdrpriringSplt^ 
pp.  323, 823.  Selections  from  his  writings  on  the  fflnildom  of  Christi 
PP.8S4  -  327.  Peeniiar  Emotions  of  Christians  .tQiVaidB.^ti^ 
pp.  334  -326.  Eternity  of  Christ^s  Kingdom*  pp.  826,  837.  Xzftraoto 
firom  his  writings  6n  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  pp.  8S8<-  SSS^  lii 
Heaven  a  Locality?  pp.  828, 329.  Activity  of  Heaven,  pp.  839-831*  v 
Personal  Improvement  in  Heaveii,  pp.  331,333.  Xtet  Enttuce  into  ! 
Heaven,  p.  332.  Aspirations  after  the  Ifeavenly  State,  p.  883. 

€hap.  XXL  Character  (u  a  Mm, -pp.  SSS-SSO.  Modesty  and  gen*  r  v  t 
tieness  of  his  qpirit,  pp.  835, 886.  Xoflnence  imparted  by  the  ibrmer  to 
hie  scboIaKship,  p.  336.  StopeMoess,  pp.  337,  838.  Peosiveness,  i^.  ,  ^  ' 
388,  339.  Condnnity  in  his  personal  qualities,  pp.  839,  840.  Bei^ 
«&Ge  for  femalQ  character,  p.  840.  His  biographical  eketcih  ol  2bs. 
Chamberlain,  pp.  841-346.  His  fiunily  virtoef^  pp.  846,  847.  Sor- 
tow  on  the  death  of  lus  eldest  child,  pp.  848  -850. 

.  Chap.  XXTT.  Dedim  of  BtalO, — Deatht  —  Btarial,  pp.  351  -  870. 
Flans  of  ftatore  nsefidness,  pp.  851,  352.  Visit  to  the  Sooth,  p.  85S. 
Disappointment  in  his  hope  ofEastem  travel,  pp.  353, 354.  Bd^ooa 
spirit  in  view  of  death,  pp.  355  -  359.  Death  and  funeral  solemnify  ^ 
Atiiens,  Ga.,  p.  860.  Funeral  services  at  Andover,  pp.  861 -ses* 
Pnneral  discomse  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  p.  864.  Mr.  EdwardfVi 
«    reflections  on  tiie  death  of  eminent  Christiaos,  pp.  864- 87d.  /  ; 
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MEMOIR. 


IvSbzj  will  cross'tlie  sea  in  order  to  vieisr  a  moQRtalp. 
bt  a  TTatcrfall;  hnt  ihcrc  is  more  grandeur  in  ills' bd- 
msa  eplrit,  than  in  all  material  nakere.  Thefd  is  is 
glpry  of  the  Eun,  anoilier  of  tbo  mocai  and'  aiioilicr  of 
tliP!  Gtere,  bwi  tbd  glory  of  ooo  miod  cxctsIlGih  ifecm  til, 
AbsS  we  feel  a  psculiaF  interest  ia  tbat  -Eplrit  "^liilcti 
lias'jia  original,  "distioctive  chisracter.  The  msEs  ct 
mcai''  copy  after  o^q  anotlicr.  Thej  loss  thdt  Icsll-' 
Tidtsai  traitg.'"  But  wlieo,  wo  Sod  the  mao  who'  liss 
a  cbaracter  of  his  bwn,"Aiid  e:shibits  -a  raafl:cd  'cpca> 
men  of  human  worth,  wo  feel  bound  to  Mdysc  ©xtd 
imitato  Ms  virtues.  ■  Espociaily  srs  oor  hearts 
towardG  him,  when  he  may  be  deEcribed,  not  za'  a 
philocopher  ^^hom  men  respect,  not  as  a  patriot  whom 
they  applaiid,  but,'promioently  amd  chiefly,  as  "that 
disciple  whom  Jceus  loved." 

A  mind  whose  large  powero  have  been  carefully 
dined,  should  not  lose  its  authority  over  m  beca^jGO 
*  jfis  traoolated  to  brighter  realms.   The  deciBlons:  of 
■L;;ic!i  a  miod  havd  been  formed  after  a  prolonged 


E-cratmy,  and  by  tbc  aid  of  rcKElbiiitjes  that  fcli  tho 
Ixuih  which  was  too  delicate  to  be  expressed.  It 
perceived  the  eccret  reasons,  undiucerned.  perhaps  by 
us,  for  tboEC  dcdeions ;  a£id  if  we  deem  thcm'untcn- 
o.bk,  \70  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  them  the  cigns  of 
wicdom.  The  tendencies,  the  instincto  of  a  Euperior 
fspidt,  cTen  if  they  be  not  exactly  what  wo  ¥.rould 
wiEh,  arc  yc^  cnggcstke  of  nceful  Icccons,  We  may 
Icara  the  fit  cquipoic-c  of  character  from  men  who 
haves  endeared  themoclvca  to  the  wise  and  good. 
"  The  ornament  and  beauty  of  this  lower  world," 
Eayo  John  Banyan,  "  next  to  God  and  ■  his  wcn- 
dero,  Gxc  the  mGti  Mini  opanglo  and  Bhinc  in  god- ' 

!iR,G"[?." 

The  cubjcct  of  the  preceot  Memoir  had  rare  traits 
G.Rd  a  nniqiic  history.  His  character  was  formed  by 
a  EeYCiG,  discipline.  We  may  estimate  ltd  worth  by 
its  cost  Btiii,  in  proportioE  to  our  interest  in  it,  is 
the  di^culty  of  describing  it  In  oor  attempts  to 
portray  its  delicate  features  wc  ere  bailed.  We  feel 
like  one  who  would  paint  the  exact  hues  of  the 
morning  oky.  We  can  only  draw  a  few  lines,  which 
will  Eugger^t,  Kither  than  portray,  the  virtues  of  this 
"  beloved  disciple." 


CHAPTER  11. 

Bela  Bateo  Edwards  was  bom  at  Soatharapton, 
Maca,,  on  tbo  4th  of  Jdj,  1802.  That  day'  •wrb  thci 
Sabbath.  Tho  comcldcRca  of  hk  blrtfedfij  with  the, 
(LmhemzTj  of  our  natfossl  mdcpcndcnco,  wcs  oo» 
picacant  to  him.'  TS:af  onRivcrrtLfj.'CJiis  cckbis-tG-d 
■vnih  dances  md  diouiwg  and  Enilltary  .pc^rsdo. 
clioss  to  spend  it  ia  pcrscivo'  dlcn'cc.  Tfeo  pfe'^^a  cf 
bis-,  blrili,  bo'v^c'vcr,  just  each  he  V70^d  f:avo 
c&osen.  ■■'Tho  kcuca  of  Ms  father  is  oao  of  tbo  Kicst 
veacrablo  ia  the  old  county  of  Hampslsorc.  •  ■'  Abciitte 
forty  reds  from  It  was  the  fort  or  psliE3.do  cf  "ctalxG, 
erected  by  tbo  csttlcrs  of  Bouthamptoa  m  ttio  French 
Tlie  Iioaco  ia  built  on  the  obpo  of  a  MU 
which  commaoda  a  vIot?  of  Atnherst'  College,  ttio  ■ 
Hadley  meadows,  the  r»!iggestlvo'  Epircs  of  North- 
araptoH,  tb©  dch  valley  of  the  Connec'dcoi^'  the 
Holyoko  mragc,  and  otheir  .gracefully  curved  bilk. 
Tbii3  aoclent  homcsfieadj  and  tho  eceesFy  cmaodlf, 
aad  the  foabita  of  t-h©.  people  among  whom  it  otoodj 
were  adapted  to  foster  that  rettrlug,  •mcdfetlvci  -pla" 
d.d  spirit,  which  gre¥/  with  his  growth  md  etrcogth- 
Gajcd  ¥irlih  hlfl  Etre^gth.  Bo  lo¥cd  his  oatko  towo^ 
and  its  remimGceKcco  aidsd  ia  momldiog  his  char- 
acter. 

In  a  CenteEiniiah  Addrccs,  which  he  delivered  be- 
fore the  citicciis  of  Southampton,  Jdy  ^d,  1841,  ho. 


A 


.    Wo  Iiavo  m  ForGfalticra*  Eock.  Fcrcgripo  WiCit;^  ttc^ 
nol'bortt  Iioro.   The  g-rayes  of  tha  Ltsjdy  Arabella  Jobnsoa, 
cud  of  ber  liusbandt  *  tho  boly  mm.  and ,  wisQ,'  aro  aot 
OTth  m.  ~No' Charier  ■  Oak  hero  ^£lo  its- broad  and  time* 
v^om  arais  to  tho  cky.  Wo  have  no  cellar  which  concealed 
tbo  royal  juclgea ;  nor  any  door  tibat  was  pierced  by  Indiaa 
bullets.  The  drams,  which  awoke  the  sleepera  at  Lesiagtoa 
aad  Concord,  were  not  heard  in  this  peaceful  valiey.  We 
ImQ  m  great  event  to  tehcareo ;  no  stirring  Glory  to  tell. '  ■ 
'  ■  .'^Tct  CO  arc  not  witho'?2t  justificatjoa  forour'  -mec&ig.  to* 
day.  Tho  Puritan  blood  flows  ia  our  yeias.   We  claim  a 
commoa'&scont  with  tho  WiatJiropsj^tbo  Hookers,  imd  tha 
Stoddards^ of , more  favored  towns.. -.vOMr. ancestors  hqlped 
to  .plant  inestitaablo  civilaud  religious  -iastitutioaa.  '  Ought 
tbsir  rememferanco  to  ceaso  ?  .  Theira,.  indeed,  are  aot  the 
narpes  .which  are  green  pa  tho  pago.of  history.   But  is  tho 
subaltern  to  receive  no  credit  ?  Is  tho  feithfal  common  ool- 
dier  utterly  itndesorviag  of  mention  ?   It  was  by  his  means 
that  tho  stealt%  Indian  was  discovered  and  i-epelled.  Ben- 
,  aisgton  and  Saratoga  obtained  their  reno\\ii  by  accident, 
Theso  deciding  battles  of  the  Revolution  happened  to  bo 
fought  there.   But  it  wa3  tho  men  from  tho  UttU  towns  of 
New  Hampshire  Biad  Vermont  that  gathered  around  Stark 
Esd  Warner..  '  Tho  glory  of  General  Gates  was  won  for 
Mm  by  Goldiens  from  Connecticut  Eivcr.   One  of  tlio  stout- 
est E.piots  at  BuMtor  Hill  was  a  blacksmith  from  Northamp- 
ton. It  waij  -our  ancestors. aad^  their  adghbons  who  dared 
tli3  liorrors  of  tho  wilderness  and  of  a  Cs.nadiaa  winter  with. 
Arnold;  :  -Ono  of  thcEO  -adt^enturous  - eoldieris,  through  tho 
goodness  of  Frofidence,  ia  permitted  yet  to  livo  [in  this 
town],.: 

,."  Wo  ; celebrate,  thereforo,  scenes  and  .  events  which 
shotsld  aot  bo  forgotten.  We  call  up  tho  names  of  mon. 


trdl  irt  titjsca  of  sharp  trialJ  TfaeEr  {xtist  was  ia  lbs  Gcd  of 
hosts,  when  all  around was  dark. '  They  'often  ■j^thead^ 
thsii' harrcEt  in  silence' and  ia  fear,  with  thc'-trciapba  of' 
dcfcaco  ia  oiio  band,  6t  &  detachment  of  tlieif  niimMt' 
guarding :  the  passes  'of'  daoger,  or  far  off  oa  'goMq  ''h&racs-- 
iiig  cxpcditioa.   Thick  woods  and  weary  miles  inteirv^aed 
between  them  and  the  parent  Eetf  lement ;  while,  in  oad  di- 
rection, they  were  on  a  perilous  frontier.   Oa  tho  Eorth-  • 
weEtifroni  this  place  to  Canada,  not  a  Binglo  wMto  cett!<i- 
nient  existed  to  ward  olF*danger,  or  to  giVo 'tidings  of  its- 
approach.    The  tragedy  of  Deerfield  might  havis  baon- 
enacted  bora  at  any  moment.  The  picketed  forts  womld 
bavo  been  no  wore  defence  than  the  stakes  and  tho'  olecpy , 
sentmel  were  at  DoerSeld.  Those  were  hard  timcsi  cat' 
more  from  actual  sufTering  than  from  fear.   To  bs  csa-  ' 
stantly  harassed  with  appn&bensiona  wsjs  worce,  it  may  bo, 
than  any  actual  infliction  could  have  been.   It  wero  better 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle,  on  one  or  two  ocdadoiisi  and 
run  the  risk  of  his  balls,  than  to  lio  down  at  night,  not 
Imowing  but^  that  yon  might  be  awakened  by  the  bursting 
in  of  your  door,  or  tho  piercing  shriek  of  a  tomahawked 
wife  or  neighbor.  '  ^, -  ./ 

"Such  lacerating  ansieties  our" fathem  felt  for  mimy 
yeaifs,  while  thby  were  burning  the  'foresto-  by  whieh  they  • 
wcro  surrounded,  and  supporting  liberally,-  with,  their  small ' 
moans,"  schools  of  elementary  learning  and  the  institutioas^. 
of  the '  'Gospel.   Odseure  ■  men,  comparatively,  they  wera  j- 
but  th6y  labored;  wisely  and  with  true  zeal.   Ths  town  of 
.  w-hieh^lhcy  were  tho  fathers  has  been  outctripped  in  pcpu-^ 
lation  and  resources  by  multitudes  in  the  Commonwealth  j 
b&t  in  the  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wais,  it  supplied  its 
,  full  quota  of  men  and  means  for  the  common  cause.  For 
1** 


aUno^  oiHk  htie^rodi^yeiuvt  no  town  wm  mom  tmite4  in  m-* 
ligiqtw  opittloin  ftQd  .be^evi^^ep^  Itkbor.  Its  surplus  piroduo* 
tijOM  iMMre  nov«r  ;beon  abuntjaatt  for  the  soil  is  not  rich; 
but  it  bas  oultlvated  with  some  assiduitjr  tbo,;  minds  which 
hftvev,h<pen;f0und  within,  its  bordenif  and  given  them  a  di- 
roQtioa  which  has  hwn  not  altogether  without  its  benefits  to 
thi»worid.'»* 

.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that,  for  the  settlement  of  New 
EogM^d,  three  kingdoms  were  siAed.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  may  say,  that,  for  the  settlement  of  this  place,  the  moth< 
«(r  town  was  siAed.  The  choicest  grains  of  wheat  were 
"liaiwplanted  to  the  south  ude  of  Maahan  Riter.  In  one 
rMpeot  this  was  certidn^y  true. .  As  a  matter  of  «oun>e,  the 
young  men  of  most  enterprise  and  character  would  com- 
mence a  new  plantation.  Several  inefficient  individimis 
tried  the  ex^^riment,  but  soon  went  back  to  the  comfortable 
dweliings  and  rich  meadows  at  Northampton.  It  was  really 
a  Temjoval  involving  great  hardship.  It  is  exceedingly  dif* 
ficoit  for  us  to  realize  the  severity  of  the  privaticms  which 
must  .have  beian  endured.  In  several  respects,  a  removal 
to  Wjsconsiioi  now  would  incur  less  self>denial.  It  would 
be  soR»ewfaat  like  a  residence,  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
borders  ef  Florida.  The  burning  of  Deerfield,  the  butchery 
at  Bloody;  Brook,  the  rough  scenes  at  Sudbury,  Brook&ehi, 
and  otb^r  places,  were  fresh  in  the  recoUection.  The 
forest,  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  was  almost  unbroken.  The 
roads  aiad  bridges  were  few  in  number  and  poor  in  con*- 
struetton.  Convenient  modes  of  conveyance  were,  the  in* 
Tentimi  of  a  much  later  period.  The  country,  too,  was 
invMved  in  alm«et  CMistant  war.  There  were  hardly  ten 
years  of  what  might  be  termed  peace,  from  Uie  time  in 
which  this  town  was  settled  till  1782.  The  French  and 


*  Centennial  Address,  pp.  3  -  5. 
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IndiMi  wan  had  not  oeMod,  before  tbe  ^iKUpmohnMiito 
Gveat  Britain  on  her  ooIo|iie»  had  ooinmeneed.*^  >  7 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  poojple  of  Sootfaamptoa 
"  were  not  at  all  behind  their  neighbors.  T^iey  weiv)  ready 
to  contribute  and  to  suffer  at  any  moment.  The  young 
men  marched  to  the  scenes  of  conflict ;  while  the  eiders, 
the  anxious  mothers  and  sisters,  were  ofiering  interoession 
to  Himt  whose  hand  alone  could  turn  aside  the  unerring  • 
rifle,  or  stay  the  pestilence  that  delighteth  especially  t6 
walk  in  the  camp  of  the  soldier.  The  old  people  havelold 
us,  that,  at  some  periods  during  the  war,  hardly  a  yoting 
man  was  present  in  the  religious  assembly.  The  vmioos' 
burdens,  incident  to  these  times,  were  shared  by  all  witfi 
aflecting  unanimity.  Those  who,  couldi  Hot;  fight,  eould 
load  a  wagon  with  provisions,  or  drive  it  to  the  encamp* 
ment  of  their  brothers  and  townsmen.  Such  as  were  too 
infirm  to  bear  a  musket  themselves,  gladly  joined,  togeth* 
er,  and  gathered  the  harvest  of  those  who  were  hemeiing 
the  British  in  at  Boston,  or  who,  with  Colonel  Brooks,  were 
storming  the  redoubt  at  Saratoga.*' —  "  With  the  return 
of  peace,  after  the  Sevolution,  prosperi^  did  not  retbm. 
Thedistre^^s  were  greater  "than  ever,  until  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted. '  The  first  half-century  of  the 
ejiis&Mice  of  this  town  was,  therefore,  a  period  demanding 
constant  self*denial,  and  often  large  and  heavy  contribu- 
tionis.  Yet  all  these  burdens  were  home  without  a  mur- 
mur. Taxes  were  cheerfully  submitted  to,  which  it  would 
now  require  an  armed  force  to  collect.  Thirty  families  — 
a  population  smaller  and  poorer  than  some  of  the  present . 
school-districts  —  cut  down  the  forests,  erected  dwellings, 
built  a  house  for  the  service  of  God,  gave  a  liberal  salary 
to  a  minuter,  defended  themselves  against  the  Indians,  sent 
tiieir  minute-men  to  almost  every  battle-field  of  three  wars,  « 
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from  Louisburg  to  the  White  Plains ;  and  when  all  were 
over^  had  nothing  to  console  themselves  with  but  heavier 
taxes  and  Continental  money  I "  • 

Much  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  affected  by  the  rural 
Bolitadea  of  Southampton,  and  the  patriotic  self- 
denial  of  its  inhabitants,  he  was  still  more  influenced 
by  the  regard  which  they  had  always  felt  for  the 
spiritual  culture  of  the  young.  In  the  year  1840,  the 
town  was  not  quite  one  hundred  years  old,  and  it 
contained  only  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  inhab- 
itants^ yet  this  small  town  had  then  sent  forty-seven 
of  its  young  men  to  the  various  colleges  of  our  land. 
In  1841,  Mr.  Edwards  said :  — 

"The  county  of  Hampshire  [Massachusetts]  has  fur- 
nished more  students  for  college,  with  possibly  a  single  ex- 
cepUon,  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  The 
town  of  Southampton,  it  may  he  said,  without  any  undue 
exultation,  is  in  this  respect  at  the  head  of  the  county.  In 
that  which  is  paramount  to  all  things  merely  political  or 
social,  it  is  the  banner  town^f  the  banner  coun^  of  the 
banner  State.  Of  these  forty-seven  individuals,  thirty- 
seven  are  now  living.  Thirty-two  are,  or  have  been,  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  Those  who  are  pastors'  (I  may  say  it 
without  ofience,  not  being  one  of  them)  are  laboring  or 
have  labored,  with  distinguished  zeal  and  success,  in  the 
most  honorable  function  committed  to  man.  This  town, 
and  this  chuich  of  Christ,  have  thus  been  the  means  of 
proclaiming  the  messages  of  life  to  thousands,  and  of  guid- 
ing multitudes  to  mansions  of  rest.  This  is  an  honor  which 
might  well  be  coveted  by  any  town  or  church  in  the  coun- 
try, however  flourishing  in  wealth  or  numbers.**  f 


"  Centennial  Address,  p^.  24, 88, 39. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANCESTRY. 

A  PHiLOBOPHioAL  mind  may  glean  much  wiadom 
from  searching  into  the  character  of  a  man's  fore* 
fathers.  Their  physical  and  mental  structure,  their 
outward  circumstances,  their  e:!cample,  often  modify, 
when  they  do  not  direct,  the  train  of  his  associations. 
Widely  diverse  as  his  sphere  of  life  may  be  from 
theirs,  determined  as  he  may  be  in  regulating  his 
own  current  of  thought,  his  ancestors  do  yet  some- 
times reappear  in  him.  The  farmer  and  the  artisan 
speak  now  and  then  in  their  descendant,  although 
he^  may  be  a  literary  recluse,  who  never  even  inquired 
into  then*  peculiar  temper. 

It  was  often  a  pleasing  anticipation  of   Ed- 
wards, that  when  he  died  he  should  go  to  dwell  with 
a  long  line  of  godly  progenitors.  After  an  exten- 
sive genealogical  inquiry,  poth  in  this  country  and 
in  the  parent  land;  he  believed  himself  to  have 
sprung  from  that  old  Welsh  family  which  contains, 
among  its  descendants,  the  two  Jonathan  Edwardses 
and  President  Dwight  In  this  he  may  have  been 
misled  by  his  wishes,  but  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  cherish  the  belief,  that  some  of  his  North- 
ampton ancestors  had  listened  to  sermons,  "  which, 
for  a  searching  and  experimental  character,  have 
never  been  equalled  in  this  country  before  or  since. 
[These  sermons]  went  to  the  depths  of  the  soul. 
The  young  women  [of  Northampton],  who  kept 
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lonely  watch  many  long  days  in  their  log-house 
with  a  single  room)  had  learned  their  lessons  of 
faith  and  patience  with  the  prince  of  New  England 
preachers,  or  while  listening  to  the  burning  strains 
of  Whitefield.  |They  emigrated  to  Southampton 
when  the]  parent  settlement  -v/as  pervaded,  almost 
saturated,  by  religious  influence.  The  church  and 
the  precinct  were  entirely  coinciderit.  The  civil  and 
the  religious  community  were  one,  almost  to  a  man. 
Prayer  went  up  from  the  town-meeting  and  the 
church  conference  alike."  * 

Alexander  Edwards,  the  eJirlleat  ancestor  of  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  in  this  country,  emigrated  from 
Wales  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  a  parishioner 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Wroth,  one  of  the  first  Noncon- 
formists in  Wales.  In  1641,  Alexander  Edwards 
was  a  resident  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  About 
the  year  1655,  he  removed  to  Northampton,  where 
he  died,  September  4th,  .1690.  His  sou  Samuel, 
born  in  Springfield,  March  7th,  1643,  died  in  North- 
ampton, April  13th,  1713.  Samuel  had  a  son,  like- 
wise named  Samuel,  who  was  born  March  '26th, 
1676,  and  died  March  8th,  1749.  These  three  an- 
t^-Btors  of  Professor  Edwards  were  plain,  industrious, 
intelligent  favmers,  having  good  estates,  but  no  great 
wealth  or  distinction.  .  ' 

The  second  Samuel,  who  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.,  of  Ando- 
ver,  Massachusetts,  had  a  son,  also  named  Samuel, 


*  Centennial  Address,  p.  38. 
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born  September  12th,  1716,  who  was  the  grandfather 
cvf  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards.  This  third  Samuel 
marched  as  a  soldier  in  1745  in  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton.  He  removed  from  North- 
ampton to  Soathampton  in  July,  1753.  He  was 
then  in  middle  life.  He  had  been  a  devoted  parish- 
ioner of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Spiritually  born  under 
the  instructions  of  the  President,  he  loved  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  son  of  that  great  man.  He  was 
deacon  of  the  church  in  Southampton  from  the  year 
1766,  until  May  19th,  1784,  when  he  died.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  town  clerk,  town  treasurer,  and 
a  selectman  of  Southampton,  and  taught  a  school 
there  or  at  Northampton  more  .than  forty  winters. 
He  gave  his  children  ah  excellent  education.  He 
was  noted  as  a  "minister's  man,"  and  for  a  long 
time  superintended  the  pecuniary  afifairs  of  his  pas- 
tor, Bev.  Mr.  Judd.  Like  some  of  his  descendants, 
he  was  proverbially  cautious  in  his  speech,  and  was 
wont  to  take  gloomy  views  of  his  own  character. 

His  wife,  Catherine  Clark,  daughter  of  Deacon 
John  Clark,  of  Northampton,  was  very  intimate  with 
the  family  of  President  Edwards.  She  received  a 
decided  influence  from  the  President's  estimable 
wife,  and  sL  3  seems  to  have  transmitted  that  influ- 
ence to  her  own  children  and  children's  children, 
even  to  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  She  was  thought 
to  be  a  true  Christian  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
She  is  now  remembered  as  remarkably  pacific  in  her 
disposition,  and  punctilious  in  her  relig-ious  observ- 
ances.   She  was  so  conscientious,  that  she  conse- 
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crated)  not  only  the  evening  of  Satarday,  but  also 
the  evening  before  Thanksgiving,  as  a  part  of  holy 
time. 

Elisha  Edwards,  the  Professor's  father,  was  born 
October  33d,  1758.   Like  his  father  before  him,  he 
was  for  many  years  the  town  treasurer  of  South- 
ampton.   From  1790  until  1832,  more  than  forty- 
years,  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  church.    In  his  char- 
acter we  discern  many  influences  which  formed  the 
habits  of  his  son.    He  was  a<  man  of  tender  sensi- 
bilities, he^  was  fearful  of  over-statements,  was  vig- 
orous, sedate,  grave,  discreet,  cautious.    He  was  a 
firm,  well-informed,  energetic  Christian,  ever  dis- 
trusting, often  loathing  himself.    He  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  auve  with  which  he  spoke  habitually  of 
his  Maker.  He  was  an  eager  student  of  the  inspired 
volume,  and  was  able  to  repeat  a  great  number  of 
its  texts  with  rare  exactness.   His' dying  exhortation 
to  some  of  his  children  was,  "  Study  the  Bible  more, 
and  other  books  and  newspapers  less."    On  the  last 
Sabbath  of  his  attending  divine  service,  he  "pub- 
licly recommended  that  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Catechism,  which  had  ^een  recited  on  the  Lord's 
day  in  the  sanctuary  by  the  great  body  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  Southampton,  for  ninety  years  in 
succession,  should  by  no  means  be  superseded  by 
Sabbath-school  instruction."    He  seldom  uttered  a, 
light  remark.   From  their  origin,  he  kept  up  a  mi- 
nute acquaintance  with  Foreign  and  Home  Mission- 
ary operations,  and,  like  his  son,  delighted  to  com- 
municate the  most  recent  intelligence  at  the  Month- 
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ly  Concert.   He  was  relied  on  as  the  man  to  snetam 
the  religious  conferences.    On  rainy,  stormy  daysi 
when  but  two  or  three  persons  would  attend  them, 
be  was  regularly  present,  and  ready  to  speak  or  to 
pray.    He  was  resolute  in  searching  out,  and  seyero 
in  judging,  his  secret  motives.    At  his  death  he 
asked  the  special  forgiveness  of  a  hired  laborer  for 
having  manifested  an  improper  spirit-,  and  he  often 
repeated  the  words,  as  he  had  uttered  them  in  the 
days  of  his  health :  "  I  am  the  greatest  sinner  in  this 
town,  and  have  no  hope  except  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
which  cleanses  from  all  sin."   ^*  I  am  the  chief  of 
sinners  " ;  "  I  know  that  I  am."    He  died,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  1832,  in  the  old  family  mansion,  where  he 
and  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  were  born.  ^ 

Professor  Edwards  was  in  his  thirty-first  year, 
when  he  heard  of  his  father's  last  illness.  He  was 
then  on  official  business  at  a  great  distance  from 
Southampton.  He  resolved  to  visit  at  once  the 
scene  where  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  bereaved. 
One  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  official  business, 
advised  him  to  wait  until  he  had  completed  all  his 
engagements.  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  father  I 
have  to  lose,"  was  the  filial  reply  of  the  mourner, 
who  hastened  to  biu  desolate  homestead. 

"  The  feelings  which  I  had,"  he  says, "  during  ray  two 
or  three  days  long  journey  home,  were  indescribable. 
They  were  painful  to  a  degree  I  never  experienced  before, 
i  expected  to.  find  that  my  father  was  not  alive,  yet  I  hoped 
he  was.  As  I  passed  through  Northampton  my  hopes  were 
much  strengthened,  as  no  one  had  heard  of  his  death. 

VOL.  1.  2 
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When  I  reached  the  burying'ground  in  Southampton,  I  cast 
my  eye  over  it  with  a  sort  of  shuddering,  but  could  find  no 
recent  grave.  I  hastened  by  those  persons  whom  I  met, 
fearing  e^nd  yet  longing  to  inquire ;  I  arrived  at  the  house, 
and  my  brotlier  mot  me  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Father  had  been  dead  four  hours.  I  knew  it  was  right ;  I 
knew  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful  that  God  gave  me  tuch  a 
father  for  so  many  years ;  yet  I  longed  to  hear  him  say  .one 
more  word  to  me,  and  that  I  might  ask  his  forgiveness  for 
a  thousand  things  which  came  rushing  into  tr.y  mind.," 

« 

But  the  life  of  his  mother,  not  less  than  that  of 
his  father,  gave  a  peculiar  tinge  to  the  character  of 
Professor  Edwards.  His  mother's  name  was  Ann 
Bates.  She  was  perhaps  as  highly  esteemed  as  her 
husband  for  a  saint-like  life,  but  was  more  versatile 
and  sprightly.  Wit  often  sparkled  in  her  conversa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  earnest  sentiment.  .Her 
prayeni  revealed  an  intensenei^s  of  emotion  like  that 
of  the  ancient  Monica.  She  was,  withal,  a  practi- 
cal Christian.  When  Professor  Edwards  was  a 
small  child,  she  was  accustomed  to  take  him  with  her 
on  horseback,  and  ride  over  the  bills  of  Southamp- 
ton, in  order  to  collect  funds  and  secure  members 
for  the  Female  Cent  Society  of  the  place.  This 
was  a  domestic  missionary  society,  and  its  design 
was  to  send  books  to  the  West  At  that  time,  the 
great  West  was  the  interior  of  New  York  State. 
She.  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  treasurer,  of  that  society.  And  thus  his  life  be- 
gan, just  as  it  ended,  in  philanthropic  action.  Ws 
see,  then,  that  both  his  parents  were  strict  Puritans 
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in  their  faith  and  life,  and  his  excellences  are  a  fruit 
of  the  Puritan  culture.  His  mother  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
During  her  last  hours  he  was  with  her.  He  had 
never  before  felt  much  freedom  in  conversing  with 
her  on  his  own  religious  state.  He  now  expressed 
his  feelings  without  reserve,  and  'ead  to  her  one  or 
two  affecting  hymns,  when  no  other  person  in  the 
room  had  the  fortitude  to  utter  a  word.  For  a  long 
period  after  her  dqpease  he  remained  melancholy. 
Those  who  saw  him  bending  under  his  affliction, 
said  one  to  another,  "J^ehold  how  he  loved  her!" 
He  felt  a  pious  joy  in  looking  forward  to  his  college 
vacations^  when  be  might "  place  some  greener  sods 
upon  her  grave." 

"  There  are  some  times,"  he  wrote  two  years  cfter  his 
bereavement,  "  moments  of  unmingled  delight  in  thinking 
of  a  mother^s  love,  as  the  central  point  around  which  aU  the 
efiectiona  of  a  family  move  and  cluster.  I  recollect  very 
well  that  there  were  deep  lines  in  the  countenance  of  my 
mother  which  I  never  saw  anywhere  else,  through  which 
her  immortal  soul  was  almost  visible,  and  over  whi^h  death 
had  no  power,  for  I  never  observed  them  so  distinctly  as 
when  I  saw  her  shrouded  for  the.jgrave."  Afterwards  he 
wrote:  "I  can  almost  symparaize  with  Southey,  who 
said  that  the  best  poem  in  the  English  language  is  that  of 
Cowper  on  hii^  mother^s  picture." 

*  Ber.  Vinson  Goald,  of  Southampton,  preached  a  sermon  at  her 
faneral,  November  12th,  1826,  from  Acts  ix.  36.  He  drev?  a  ^artdlel 
between  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Dorcas,  who  "rras  fall  of  good  works  and 
alnudeeds  which  she  did." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

Thb  childhood  of  our  friend  was  a  marked  one. 
Kis  baptiijftn  was  a  kind  of  epoch  in  bis  fethei's 
Abrabamic  household.  The  rite  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Samtiel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
The  parents,  especially  the  mother,  dedicated  their 
infant  to  God  with  an  i]naccqp.ntable,  indefinable 
impression,  that  they  were  offering  a  peculiarly  rich 
gift,  and  that  signal  blessings  would  attend  the 
young  child's  life.  The  child  grew,  and  won  the 
general  love  by  that  sweetness  of  temper,  which,  as 
it  cheered  those  who  surrounded  his  cradle,  after- 
wards  soothed  those  who  stood  at  his  dying  couch. 
He  was  not  a  brilliant,  and  in  many  respects  not  a 
precocious  or  forward  lad ;  he  was  slow  of  speech, 
modest,  and  retiring ;  his  earliest  compositions  indi- 
cate no  uncommon  force  or  originality  of  mind ;  but 
he  was  often  pointed  at,  as  a  model  of  conscien- 
tiousness and  propriety  to  the  other  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  His  passion  for  books  was  developed 
early.  They,  more  the^  any  other  instrument,  formed 
his  character.  He  would  read  when  other  children 
played.  Sometimes,  when  they  made  him  a  visit, 
he  would  still  keep  open  before  him  the  volume 
which  he  had  been  perusing.  Their  gambols  did 
not  interrupt  him,  as  he  sat  or  lay  upon  the  floor, 
with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  instructive  page. 
Often,  he  did  not  hear  the  voice  which  summoned 
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bim  from  his  volnme  of  history  to  his  6eld-work  or 
to  his  meals.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  for  his 
parents  to  take  the  volume  from  him,  while  he  was 
exclaiming,  "  A  little  farther,  aind  I  will  stop."  He 
did  not  labor  on  the  farm  so  much  as  other  boys; 
for  his  parents,  being  themselves  intellectuoil,  indulged 
his  literary  tastes.  Nor  did  ho  play  so  boisterously 
and  promiscuously  as  some  others.  His  father  and 
mother  discoui'aged  hira  from  leaving  home  for 
sport  in  the  eveninjo^.  His  character  was  sacredly 
watched.  He  read  by  the  kitchen  fire,  while  his 
schoolmates  were  out  on  a  sleigh-rlde.  It  must  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  he  was  resdly  ao  unsocial 
as  he  appeared  to  be.  He  had  a  few,  and  but  a 
few,  intimate,  cherished  companions.*  With  these 
he  conversed  freely.  By  the  mass  of  children  he 
was  unknown. 

But  while  he  had  his  father's  sedateness  and  cau- 
tion, he  had  also  his  mother's  vivacity.  At  certain 
times,  within  his  small  and  private  circle,  he  exhib- 
ited that  sportive  vein  which,  in  his  maturcr  years, 
enlivened  his  converse  with  select  Mends.    He  had 


*  The  company  of  the  Tidom  was  always  an  annojanoe  to  him.  la 
his  mature  life,  after  describing  a  joorney  "which  he  had  taken  with 
some  profane  persons,  he  wrote :  "  It  seemed  to  me  a  most  impres* 
give  motive  to  be  troly  religions,  that  I  may  avoid  the  intolerable  80> 
dety  of  such  men  in  the  future  world.**  Again,  he  wrote  from  the 
packet  in  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic :  The  crew  are  a  sony  set 
indeed,  but  the  captatn*s  manner  towards  them  mnst  tend  to  degrade 
them  still  more.  I  passed  much  of  my  time  on  deck,  very  healthfully, 
bat  sometimes  ran  down  into  the  cabin  to  escape  from  the  ToUey  of 
the  captain's  oaths." 
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not  ft  boiiiteroQB  wit;  bat  a  delicate  mirthfulneso 
flowed  through  his  interoouroe,  like  the  gentle  etream 
that  vai^egates  the  fmit-bearing  fields.  In  his  ten- 
der childhood,  his  company  was  prized  for  *hat  quiet 
hnmor,  fiuggesting  more  than  was  uttered;  for  that 
half-serioas^mile,  ^ving  the  beholder  only  a  glimpse 
of  the  innocent  thoughts  which  prompted  it;  for 
that  felicitous  ambiguity  of  phrases,  stealing  over 
the  mind  of  the  listener,  first  to  surprise  an4  t'aen  to 
gladden  him.  In  maturer  age,  as  if  without  intend- 
ing it,  he  lighted  up  his  statistical  records,  here  and 
there,  with  the  gleams  of  his  chastened  but  playful 
fancy.  Even  in  some  of  his  most  serious  essays, 
we  may  detect  the  scintillation  of  his  sprightly 
genius,  iUumining  the  dark  background*  In  bis 
last  years,  the  light  of  his  delicate  wit  seemed  to 
hide  itself  more  and  more  under  the  physical  mela- 
dies  and  official  cares  that  oppitessed  blm,  bat.  it 
never  faded  entirely  firom  the  view  of  those  who 
watched  the  last  flickerings  of  his  life.  As  he  wa^ 
in  childhood  the  joy  of  the  old  patriarchal  mansion, 
so  even  until  the  closing  year  of  his  half-century  he 
was  like  the  sunshine  to  his  smiling  household. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  degree  in  which  his 
earlier  epistles  beteay  his  original  simplicity  of  feel- 
ing. When  he  firat  visited  the  sea-shore,  he  wrote 
to  his  home  in  admiration :  — 

We  had  a  noble  view  of  the  main  ocean,  saw  its  migh- 
ty  bosom  heave,  and  heard  that  solemn  roar,  which  is  so 
ftequently  described."  When  he  first  visited  Boston,  he 
wrote :    I  was  awaked  in  the  city,  at  midnight,  by  a  ciy 
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of  fire.  My  first  aensationa  were  of  the  moet  terrific  kind. 
I  was  in  a  fourth  story,  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  city*  and  at 
once  thirty  bells  were  ringing,  the  ponderous  engine»  were 
rolling  in  every  direction,  and  a  loud  scream,  from  a  multi> 
tude  of  voices,  all  carried  me  forward  irresistibly  to  tho  great 
and  dreadful  day.  It  was,  however,  quite  a  common  thing  to 
the  people  of  the  city.  The  fire  was  readily  extinguished.** 

It  most  not  be  imagined  that  the  nature  of  this 
amiable  man  was  so  exquisitely  balanced,  as  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  need  of  severe  conflicts  with  him- 
self. He  had  early  in  life  a  sharp  discernment  of 
character,  a  propensity  t<o  satirize  blunders  which  he 
was  quick  to  perceive.  The  harmless  and  guarded 
speech,  adorning  all  his  public  life,  was  the  result  of 
discipline,  not  of  fortune.  His  history,' indeed,  is  a 
comment  on  the  effects  of  self-control.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  he  was  naturally  patient  and  imper- 
turbable. He  was  wont  to  style  himself  a  Dutch- 
man." He  had,  however,  by  nature  an  oncommon 
degree  of  excitability.  His  parents,  having  lost  three 
of  their  seven  children  before  he  had  passed  his  t€n- 
derest  years,  allowed  their  affections  to  cling  with 
-unwonted  tenderness  around  him,  their  youngest  on 
earth.  He  was  seldom  blamed  by  them.  Never 
but  once,  and  that  lightly,'  was  he  punbhed.  His 
winning  ways  gained  their  most  indulgent,  compla- 
cent regard.  Had  he  not  disciplined  bis  own  hesurt^ 
be  would  have  become  self-willed  «^n4  unyieldingt. 
His  calm  and  quiet  submission  to  the  ili&  of  piatuse 
]|£e,  proved  that,  in  ruling  his  spirit,  he  was  ^eater 
than  one  who  taketh  a  city« 
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In  hia  earlier,  as  in  hie  later  years,  his  favorite 
studies  were  history  and  poetry.  At  school,  in  de- 
spite of  all  his  shy  reserve,  he  was  fond  of  declama- 
tion.  He  spoke  on  the  stage  at  the  academy  with 
less  sacrifice  of  feeling  than  he  made  in  raaturer  life, 
when  he  spoke  on  the  platform  at  our  public  relig- 
ious anniversaries. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
COLLKGIATE  LIFE. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  not  originally  earnest  for  a  col- 
legiate training.  He  loved  his  home  so  well,  that 
he  shrunk  from  the*  thought  of  leaving  it,  even  for 
the  sake  of  mental  culture.  He  already  had  access 
to  a  library  of  four  or  five  hundred  volumes,  enough 
to  satisfy  his  incipient  thirst  for  information.  But 
his  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should,  and  had  a 
presentiment^  that  he  would,  become  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  Their  will  was  bis  law.  At  the  age  of 
fonrteen-he  began  to  prepare  for  college.  He  thought 
that  he  should  have  resolution  enough  to  study  for 
a  few  months  at  the  academy  in  Hadley,  about  ten 
miles  from  Southampton-;  but  after  remaining  there 
a  short  time,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  hired  a  car- 
riage with  two  horses,  to  take  himself,  books  and  all, 
to  his  father's  house,  for  which  he  had  been  pining 
during  his  entire  absence.  He  was  sogn  made' to 
believe,  however,  that  his  home-sickness  was  an- 
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wise,  and  he  retraced  his  course  to  Hadley  by  the 
eame  conveyance  which  took  him  thence,  and  with 
a  resolution  never  again  to  sacrifice  hia  love  of 
learning  to  his  love  of  home.   The  last  summer  of 
his  preparatory  course  he  spent  with  hia  revered 
friend.  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Massachu- 
setts, a  fatherly  teacher,  who  trained  during  his  pas- 
torate about  a  hundred  young  men  for  collegiate 
life.    Mr.  Edwards  entered  Williams  College  in 
1820,  and,  having  remained  there  a  twelvemonth, 
followed  President  Moore  to  Amherst,  where,  after 
three  years  of  characteristic  industry,  he  was  gradu- 
ated, lA  1834,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.    The  his- 
tory of  his  college  days  is  much  like  that  of  his  sub- 
sequent life.    Notwithstanding  the  changes  effected 
by  his  self-discipline,  it  is  still  true  that  an  uncom- 
mon unity  pervaded  his  character  from  his  youth  to 
middle  age.  His  early  field-labors,  although  not  very 
severe,  had  yet  so  far  invigorated  his  constitutioii 
that,  without  seeming  to  be  fatigued  or  enfeebled, 
he  could  devote  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind.    Even  in  his  vacations,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  at  home,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name,  among  those  who  did  not  know 
his  heart,  of  being  unsocial.   Through  life  he  kept 
up  so  close  a  companionship  with  the  great  and 
good  nien  who  communed  with  him  in  books,  that 
strangers  never  learned  the  power  of  his  social  in- 
stincts.   That  he  had  such  instincts,  however,  his 
Mends  enjoyed  the  daily  proof.   "  Seneca,"  he  onqe 
wrote^   land  it  was  the  language  of  his  heart  as  weU 
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as  of  his  pen, — «  Seneca  used  to  say,  that  he  should 
not  desire  wisdom  if  he  raust  needs  keep  it  all  to 
himself.  How  great  the  addition  to  one's  own  en- 
joyment, if  one  can  communicate  his  discoveries  and 
enthusiasm  to  dear  friends!"  "When  we  compare 
hig  earlier  compositions  with  the  classical  and  fin- 
ished essays  of  his  later  days,  we  feel  what  we  be- 
fore knew,  the  amount  and  worth  of  his  hard  labor. 
That  polished  elegance  came  not  to  him  by  chance. 
His  compressed  energy  of  diction  he  had  never  at- 
tained, but  by  a  severe  drilling  of  himself  over  the 
pages  of  Tacitus.  His  college  essays  exhibit,  in- 
deed, a  native  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  propensity 
to  take  large,  broad  views  of  all  topics;  but  they 
prove  that,  like  Goethe,  «  he  had  nothing  sent  to  him 
in  his  sleep ;  no  page  of  his,  but  he  knew  well  how 
it  came  there."  His  life  is  a  commentary  on  the 
stubborn  truth,  that  a  scholar  must  make  himself; 
and  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  giveth  skill  in  all  kinds  of  cunning  workman- 
ship to  him,  and  him  only,  who  endures  hardness 
and  presses  through  much  tribulation.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  Mr.  Edwards  thus  expressed  the 
principles  which  had  governed  him  through  his  en- 
tire literary  course :  —  ' 

"  Thg  ability  to  hold  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  not  ac- 
quired in  a  day.  Habits  of  accurate  composition  are  the 
slow  growth  of  time.  The  power  of  wisely  selecting  a 
topic,  of  protracted  meditation  upon  it,  of  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  of  calling  up  from  a  well-stored  mind 
apposite  illustrations,  and  of  a  tasteful  and  impressive  ex- 
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hibition  of  it  in  language,  is  rather  an  acquisition  than  a 
gift.  It  is  the  product  of  long  months  of  hardy  discipline. 
Iv  the  result  of  many  a  painful  process.  Though  a  so- 
c\  >  and  precious  possession,  it  is  hard  earned.  The  foun- 
dations of  a  correct  taste  and  of  a  practised  style  are  com- 
monly laid  in  college.  The  theological  student  carries 
forward  and  perfects  the  discipline.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
the  early  collegiate  training  which  bears  its  precious  fruits 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room.  The  elements  of  good 
writing,  and  sometimes  its  most  beautiful  and  finished 
forms,  are  obvious  in  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  . 
graduate,  tn  such  cases,  we  may  confidently  predict  a  ' 
successful  professional  career." 

The  collegiate  life  of  Mr.  Edwards  illustrates  the 
value,  as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  an  attachment  to  a 
well-ordered  home.  His  household  ties  alone  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  him  back  from  many  a  youth- 
ful  folly.  Amid  the  perils  which  resulted  in  the  ruin 
.  of  less  affectionate  spirits,  he  found  a  sweet  security 
in  the  thought  that  his  parents  remembered  him 
night  and  morning  at  their  domestic  altar.  He  not 
only  wrote  to  his  home  minute  descriptions  of  his 
dangers,  but  he  also  sent  pencil-sketches  of  his 
room,  and  of  its  appurtenances,  so  that  his  father 
and  mother  might  know  the  precise  spot  where  he 
was  laboring  to  reward  their  toil.  Before  his  relig- 
ious ^ife  began,  his  college  ambition  was  to  please 
the  guides  of  his  infancy.  | 

Another  safeguard  to  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  absence 
from  home,  was  his  reverence  for  his  teachers.  This 
was  a  natural  result  of  his  affection  for  his  parents. 
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A  reverent  thankfalness  to  those  who  have  aided  our 
mental  growth  is  allied  with  a  spirit  of  deference  to 
"  all  who  are  in  authority,"  and  even  with  venera- 
tion for  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Instead  of  regarding 
his  instructors  as  his  natural  enemies,  Mr.  Edwards 
ever  presumed  them  to  be  his  best  friends.  He  had 
a  native  courtesy  of  spirit,  which  would  have  led 
him  to  respect  them,  even  if  they  had  been  inferior 
to  himself  in  original  endowment.  Their  experi- 
ence, if  not  their  natural  superiority,  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  enrich  his  mind  with  knowledge ;  and 
bis  gratitude  would  have  prompted  him  to  conceal 
their  failings  and  to  hallow  their  memory.  At  the 
height  of  his  literary  progress,  he  ever  sought  out 
acceptable  and  reverential  words,  in  describing  the 
men  at  whose  feet  he  had  learned  the  first  principles 
of  science.  When  twenty-one  years  old,  and  while 
a  Junior  at  Amherst,  he  was  as  much  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  College  President,  as  if  he  had  lost 
a  familiar  relative.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  thus 
relieved  his  burdened  spirit  on  the  evening  c  f  Dr. 
Moore's  death.* 

"  Amherst^  June  30,  1823.  Evening.  Honored  Fa- 
ther :  I  know  not  how  to  write,  or  in  what  language  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  heart-rending  tidings.  Our  friend,  our 
beloved  President,  is  gone.  O,  those  eyes,  which  beamed 
with  nothing  but  good-will,  are  for  ever  closed  I  That  heart, 
which  never  breathed  toward  us  any  thing  but  the  f  ^st  af- 

*  Ten  years  after  this  event, 'Mr.  Edwards  wrote  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  President  Moore  for  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol. 
V.  pp.  177 -185. 
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fecUoDf  hoB  forgotten  to  beat.  It  is  an  evening  of  mourning 
such  as  I  never  witnessed.  We  are  iefl:  aa  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  The  students  are  continually  going  to  the  house 
of  death,  and  viewing  that  form,  chilled  by  the  cruel  finger 
of  the  king  of  terrors.  It  was  impossible,  before  this  eTen* 
ing,  to  tell  how  we  loved  him.  For  my  part,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  lose  a  friend  before.*  To  repress  my  feel- 
ings is  beyond  my  power.  O,  Sir,  who  would  not  shed  tears 
even,  to  see  the  scholars  t  it  is  impossible  for  some  to  utter 
a  word."  "  At' about  ten  minutes  before  seven,  this  oven* 
ing,  the  good  President  emphatically  fell  asleep,  *  Virtue 
alone  has  majesty  in  death.  The  Christianas  God  sustains 
him  in  his  final  hour.  His  final  hour  brings  glory  to  his 
•  God.'" 

The  following  letter  from  Professor  Charles  U. 
Shepard,  the  distinguished  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  illustrate  the  impression  which 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir  made  upon  his  college 
mates ;  — 

"  Charleston,  S.  C,  Novemher  21,  1852.  —  Professor 
Edwards  was  my  classmate  and  room>mate  in  college,  and 
my  recollections  of  him  are  exceedingly  distinct  and  pleas- 
ant I  recall  him  to  mind  as  a  most  faithful  and  persever- 
ing scholar,  ever  occupying  himself  intently  with  the  studies 
of  his  course,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  prepare  himself  always 
so  easily  as  some  of  his  fellow-students,  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  certain  that  he  allowed  none  to  surpass  him  in  ^lat 
thorough  mastery  of  them,  wliich,  as  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  a  preparative  for  future  acquisitions,  left  nothing 

*  The  death  of  President  Afoore  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
mother. 
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to  desire.  He  exhibited  no  partiality  for  one  study  above 
another;,  but,  with  his  characteriatic  good  sense,  bestowed 
hia  attention  upon  all  aliko.  He  ever  manifested  a  singu- 
lar  modesty  in  respect  to  his  attainments,  as  if  he  regarded 
himself  aa  entering  upon  an  extensive  course,  to  which  the 
college  was  simply  an  introduction.  I  do  not  remember 
his  ever  evincing  the  least  elation  at  any  performance  or 
success  of  his.  He  never  seemed  to  be  impelled  to  exer- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  college  distinction.  To  him  other  con- 
sid^tions  afforded  a  sulHcient  stimulus  to  activity.  The 
love  of  knowledge  always  glowed  in  him  as  a  ceaseless 
flame.  But  could  we  suppose  that  it  might  sometimes  have 
flickerdd  for  a  moment,  he  had  so  much  of  manliness  about 
him,  that  he  would  have  blushed  to  have  been  an-  idler  at 
college,  a  place  where  the  only  respec'  -jible  occupation  of  a 
youth  is  study. 

*^  There  was  nothing  light  or  trifling  in  his  nature ;  in- 
deed, I  may  say,  he  almost  lacked  that  playful  enthusiasm 
which  pertains  to  most  young  men,  and  which  sometimes 
betrays  them  into  a  loss  of  much  precious  time  in  the 
inanities  of  college  society.  He  was  one  who  took  every 
thing  in  dead  earnest.  Notwithstanding  this  rather  un- 
companionable temperament,  he  was  universally  beloved. 
All  were  attracted  to  lum  by  the  force  of  his  unvarymg 
candor  and  his  marked  consistency.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  a  model  student,  —  quiet,  assiduous, 
modest,  and  emineuUy  successful.  He  passed  hi&  college 
course  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  fellow-student, 
and  inspiring  all  with  love  and  respect  for  his  character, 
and  a  full  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success  in  life. 

*'  Although  he  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  a  most  exem- 
plary, and,  as  I  suppose,  a  truly  religious  man,  yet  he 
seemed  disinclined,  beyond  most  persons,  to  converse  upon 
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such  subjocts.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  his  superior  mod- 
eaty ;  or,  perhaps,  a  certain  refined  sense  had  suggested  to 
him  the  idea,  that  it  was  better  to  strive  after  a  properly 
developed  life  in  himself,  and  thus  to  operate  upon  others 
by  example ;  the  influence  of  which  so  far  transcends  the» 
most  devoted  zeal  in  the  way  of  advice  or  exhortation,  when 
these  happen  not  to  be  associated  with  an  absolute  blame- 
lessness  of  life.** 

Other  classmates  of  Mr.  Edwarda  bear  like  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  him  as  an  amiable  and  kind-hebrt- 
ed  man.  His  example  has  been  sometimes  qaoted 
as  an  illustration  of  man's  goodness  by  nature.  Bui 
he  probed  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  felt  the 
emptiness  of  all  bis  natural  virtues.  He  felt  more 
deeply  than  others  naw,  that  be  was  by  nature  a 
child  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  On  a  review  of  his 
college  life,  he  thus  exposes  the  germs  of  iniquity 
which  he  detected  in  the  recesses  of  his  souL 

"  You  faiow,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  how  desperately  I 
have  followed  the  call  of  a  literaiy  ambition,  how  it  is  en- 
twined  round  all  the  fibres  of  my  soul.  It  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous  enemy.  It  breaks  out  under  the  shape  of  envy,  and 
jealousy,  and  pleasure  at  another*s  failure.  It  will  follow 
me  wherever  I  go.  It  will  pollute  the  holiness  of  the  Sab- 
bath. I  have  no  desire  for  wealth  or  sensuous  gratification, 
but  I  have  had  a  most  craving  appetite  for  human  applause, 
and  it  seems  almost  to  gather  strength  from  opposition. 
Tormented  with  this  passion,  one  might  exclaim,  O  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am ! " 
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"  Mb.  Bdward3  was  noted  in  his  childhood  for  ten- 
derness of  sensibility.  Like  his  ''ither,  he  wept  easi- 
ly. Having  been  often  afFecteu  by  religious  exhor- 
tation, he  acquired  a  dread  of  its  exciting  influence. 
He  disliked  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  thought- 
ful on  the  subject  of  his  eternal  safety.  When  urged 
to  attend  a  religious  meeting,  at  a  time  of  special 
solemnity,  in  his  native  town,  he  would  say  not  a 
word  betraying  his  willingness  to  attend,  but  would 
privily  go  through  the  fields,  in  the  rear  of  his  fa- 
ther's house,  to  the  meeting,  and  there  sit  in  a  retired 
comer  unobserved.  In  c»rder  to  avoid  the  fervent 
appeal  which  he  expected  from  his  moth^,  when  he 
should  bid  her  farewell  at  his  first  departure  for  col- 
lege, he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  bouse  through 
a  side  door,  without  being  noticed  by  her.  "  He  pulls 
away  the  shoulder  from  instruction,"  she  said,  and 
called  him  back,  and  gave  him  the  exJiortation  which 
he  was  dreading.  He  seemed  habitually  to  have 
had  more  fear  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  than  he 
was  wUling  to  confess.  In  his  Junior  year  at  Am- 
herst College,  he  began  to  cease  from  his  old  habit 
of  stifling  his  anxieties.  He  heard  at  that  time,  that 
some  friends  in  his  native  town  had  become  espe- 
cially earnest  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  His 
quick  sympathies  were  aroused,  and  he  began  to 
meditate  on  Ms  own  relation  to  God.    The  world 
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would  have  predicted,  that  the  seemingly  hannlens 
tenor  of  his  former  life  would  prepare  him  for  a  tran- 
quil conversion,  and  that  a  confidence  in  his  own 
beautiful  morality  would  gently  fade  d^way  into  a 
trust  in  Christ,  as  the  starlight  loses  itself  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  But  the  depths  of  sin  that  lay 
hidden  under  the  apparent  simplicity  of  his  aims, 
were  uncovered  before  him  by  the  spirit  of  grace. 
He  saw  the  abysses  of  his  depravity,  and  he  recoiled 
from  them.  His  iron  diligence  in  study  was  now 
relaxed.  At  this  time,  the  first  revival  in  Amherst 
College  was  in  progress.  He  was  unable  to  endure 
the  power  of  that  revival.  His  pent-up  feelings  drove 
him  for  relief  to  his  old  paternal  roof.  His  father's 
voice  had  been  often  heard  at  midnight  in  prayer 
for  the  son  who,  in  despite  of  all  the  reputed  inno- 
cence of  his  life,  had  now  come  home  like  the  down- 
stricken  prodigal.  One  whole  night  that  father 
and  mother  had  spent  in  anxious  entreaty  for  this, 
their  youngest  surviving  child,  their  Benjamin,  whom 
they  had  consecrated  to  God  with  a  prophetic  faith. 
All  the  wave:;  of  the  Divine  judgment  seemed  now 
to  be  rolling  over  that  cherished  youth ;  and  out  of 
the  depths  was  he  crying,  night  and  day,  and  all  in 
vain,  for  one  gleam  of  peace.  Through  ten  succes- 
sive days  it  seemed  to  him  and  to  others,  that  he 
would  faint  under  the  sad  revelations  which  he  had 
received  of  his  own  enmity  to  God.  His  feet  had 
weUnigh  slipped.  His*  constitution  broke  down 
almost  We  long  to  know  the  details  of  that  dark 
.scene.    But  they  are  now  among  the  secrets  of 
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tho  Almighty.  •  The  diffident  man  was  never  able 
to  desoiibe  them.  Scaroely  ever  did  he  allude  to 
them.  He  kept  bis  classmates  ignorant  of  them. 
All  but  two  or  three  of  his  bosom  irienda  supposed 
him  to  have  been  transformed  in  a  comparatively 
placid  way.  Tho  records  of  his  Christian  feeling  he 
destroyed;  for  he  was  too  lowly  to  think  them  fit  for 
perusal,  and  it  was  his  plan  through  life  to  conceal 
even  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  own  history. 
One  loose  paper  escaped  him,  and  this  probably 
marks  the  day  when  light  from  on  high  first  dawned 
upon  his  soul.   He  writes :  — 

"PeJnwry  24,  1823.— 

*  1 11  go  to  Jesas,  thongh  my  sin 

Hath  like  a  monntaia  rose ; 
I  know  Iu8  coorto,  1 11  enter  ia, 
Whatever  may  oppose.* 

B.  B.  Edwards. 

"  O  God !  in  view  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  time,  I  have  made  the  above  res- 
olution,  not,  as  I  hope,  in  my  own  strength.  O  Lord  I  re- 
move  the  blindouess  and  stupidity  which  cover  my  soul,  and 
enable  me  to  carry  my  determination  into  effect ;  ,and  to 
Thee  shall  be  the  glory  for  ever." 

Before  this  period,  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  a  schol- 
ar from  taste,  and,  as  he  would  say,  from  ambition. 
He  now  became  one  from  Christian  principle.  Hia 
piety  gave  new  ii^pulse  and  du-ection  to  his  literary 
!?eal.  So  it  .^nould  be.  A  student's  reli^on  will 
prompt  to  a  student's  life.  Six  weeks  after  his  self- 
dedication  to  God,  this  faithful  man  penned  a  sertegt,. 
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of  resoIntionB,  to  remember  that  every  moment  is 
precioas,  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  for  his 
daily  toils,  to  bo  punctual  in  attending  the  pablio 
and  social  religions  exercises  of  the  college,  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  holy,  to  spend  a  certain  (  every 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  in  secret  devotio..,  be 
benevolent  and  kind  in  all  his  intercourse  with  u 
fellow-students  and  the  world.  Nine  months  of  the 
year  after  he  was  graduated,  he  spent  in  superin- 
tending the  academy  at  Ashfield,  Massachusetts. 
Here,  too,  ho  made  and  resolutely  followed  another 
series  of  resolutions,  to  spend  six  and  a  half  or  seven 
hours  of  the  .twenty-four  in  sleep,  six,  hours  in  his 
school-room,  five  hours,  at  least>  in  severe  study,  two 
hours  in  miscellaneous  reading,  the  first  and  last 
hours  of  each  day  in  prayer,  and  some  time  in  pbys- 
ical  exercise. 

Inured  as  he  was  to  a  habit  of  severe  judgment 
upon  himself,  it  viras  not  to  be  anticipated  that  he 
would  feel  encouraged  at  once  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  He  looked  upon  that  in- 
stitution with  awe.  He  remained  three  years  in  a 
state  of  self-scrutiny  and  misgiving.  In  1825,  at. the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  and  in  the  following  year  he  made 
a  public  avowal  of  his  faith.  The  considerateness, 
the  philosophical  circumspection,  with'which  he  per- 
formed this  duty,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letter 
to  his  father. 

"  Saturday  Evenings  February  11, 1826.  ~  I  have  lately 
determined  upon  a  most  important  step,  perhaps  a  prema- 
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ture  one,  but  not  adopted  without  frequent  and  earnest  con« 
sideration,  — ■  I  mean  a  profession  of  religion  in  the  church 
of  the  Theological  Seminary.  With  respect  to  this  duty,  I 
have  long  felt  that  it  is  one,  indeed,  on  which  advice  may 
be  offered,  but  the  individual  has  an  especial  and  solemn 
duty  within  himself,  to  which  no  one  but  the  Maker  of  his 
mind  can  be  a  witness.  And  I  believe  when  it  is  done 
properly,  it  is  done  by  seriously  counting  the  cost ;  that  is, 
estimating  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  an  humble  yet  devoted 
Christian  course.  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  deliberation  is 
to  furnish  me  with  strength  hereafter  to  persevere  in  this 
course,  but  only  as  enabling  me  to  know  whether  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  promised  aid  of  the  Saviour.  One  of 
the  things  which  has  induced  me  to  this  measure  is,  a  con- 
viction that  I  ought  to  act  as  I  believe.  -  There  is  a  weight 
of  testimony  for  the  truth*  of  Ghristianity,  which  is  accumu- 
lating every  week  of  my  study,  and  which,  if  I  would,  I 
could  not  resist  If  its  doctrines  are  true,  its  precepts  and 
promises  and  warnings  are  no  less  so,  and  to  negXtct  to 
obey  these  proves  that  I  am  afraid  to  follow  the  belief  of 
my  own  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  am  a  slave  to  my 
wrong  passions.  Were  I  not  convinced  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,  I  could  never  obey  it.  But  it  is  clear  as 
sunlight,  that  there  is  a  moral  disease  within  us  which  no 
hum&n  remedy  can  touch,  and  which,  if  unhealed,  is,  and 
will  be  for  ever,  the  second  death.  Now  as  the  Grospel  has 
offered  a  remedy  which  millions  have  tried,  to  their  eternal 
gladness  and  joy,  it  is  surely  insanity  not  to  make"  a  simi- 
lar application.  My  views  have  undergone  a  considerable 
alteration  with  respect  to  the  seat  an4  nature  of  sin.  It  is 
utterly  a  useless  thing,  as  it  regards  himself,  for  a  man  to 
be  only  outwardly  moral.  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance,  how  a  man  who  has  read  the  Bible  can  be  sat* 
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isfied  with  a  mere  external  religion.  It  is  a  tremendons 
thought,  how  often  God  is  insulted  in  this  way.  Ho  is  a 
spirit.  His  piercing  eye  is  on  our  innermost  heart.  Wo 
can  have  no  happiness  at  all  unless  our  mind  or  heart  is 
afiected,  and  yet  men  think  that  religion  consists  in  being 
just  and  generous.^* 

His  public  consecration  to  God,  however,  did  not 
fully  restore  the  cheerfulness  which  formerly  marked 
his  intercourse.  Indeed,  he  seems  never  to  have  al- 
together recovered  the  buoyancy  of  his  earlier  life. 
At  times  he  felt  a  deeper  peace  than  ever  before; 
habitually,  he  felt  a  more  solid,  enduring  support  for 
his  soul ;  but  he  had  a  lofty  standard  of  Christian 
excellence,  and  as  he  failed  of  reaching  his  high 
mark,  he  often  wrote  and  spoke  more  in  the  style  of 
David  Brainerd  than  of  William  Wilberforce.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letters  indicate  the  re- 
sults of  his  rigid  self-examination. 

Andover^  November  15,  1828.  —  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  that  you  think  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my  condition* 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  My  only  difiiculty  is,  that 
the  [ministerial]  work  to  which  I  am  called  is  of  too  holy  a 
nature  for  my  earthly  heart.  The  power  of  sin  within  me 
is  the  only  thing  that  renders  me  unhappy,  and  that  some- 
times makes  me  superlatively  wretched.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  I  deserve,  however,  and  nothing  more  than  I 
wish  to  feel,  till  I  find  my  happiness  in  Grod  alone." 

^^Fehrmry  19, 1829.  — With  all  the  profusion  of  bless- 
ings- which  Grod  is  bestowing  upon  me,  I  am  very  far 
from  being  happy.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  great 
business  of  life  i&  yet  to  be  done  by  me.  I  have,  meet  of 
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tlie  timOf  very  little  hope  that  I  am  a  Christian  indeed.  I 
om  sure  that  I  can  never  enter  the  ministry  till  I  have  bet- 
ter feelings.  I  know  that  there  is  an  alUsufKcioncy  in 
Christ,  but  I  cannot  rest  upon  it  as  my  own.  My  spirit  is 
dreadfully  hardened  by  proeperity,  and  I  never  had  an  ap< 
prehension,  such  as  I  have  had  lately,  of  the  unmeasured 
wickedness  of  my  heart.  My  whole  life  is  selfishness.  I 
feel  very  little,  if  any,  desire  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  if 
I  do  not,  all  my  efibrts  and  prayers  are  an  abomination  in 
his  sight.   I  am  sometimes  reduced  to  complete  despair.'* 

"  S^tember  4,  1629.  —  What  a  miserably  low  estimate 
do  we  put  upon  the  salvation  of  the  soul  1  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  turn  with  indignation  on  myself  for  allowing 
my  heart  Ut  cheat  me  out  of  all  which  is  worth  a  thought. 
While  I  know  that  God,  and  he  only,  ought  to  be  the  ob> 
ject  of  love  and  worship,  I  live  as  an  Atheist  in  the  world. 
If  there  is  one  passage  in  the  Bible  more  expressive  than 
another,  it  is  this :  Madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they 
live.' " 

*^  April  11,  1830.— I  wish,"  he  writes  to  an  afflicted 
friend,  that  I  could  console  you  with  the  consolations  of 
one  whc  b  himself  consoled  with  the  promises  of  eter- 
nal life.  Were  I  to  speak  from  experience,  however, 
I  should  be  a  *  misenible  comforter.'  I  have  but  one 
uniform,  melancholy  story  to  tell,  sinning  and  repenting 
without  reformation.  I  have  very  little  reason  to  believe 
that  I  am  whu  I  profess  to  be.  I  have  lived  at  a  dreadful 
distance  and  «UenaUoa  from  the  Father  of  spirits,  seeking 
my  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's.  I  may 
now  justly  be  left  to  be  a  monument  of  God'c  awful  justice. 
It  is  a  fearful  thhig  to  be  conversant  mentally  with  the 
trufhs  of  the  Gospel  as  I  have  been,  and  not  feel  their 
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power  on  my  own  soul.  Such  a  course  produces  a  hard* 
ness  of  heart  which  is  truly  alarming.  I  find  ihat  I  have 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  rei\l  nature  of  religion,  ac> 
counting  it  in  my  practice  to  be  a  th:ng  to  be  attended  to 
on  the  Sabbath,  and. once  or  twice  in  the  day  besides ;  not 
a  system  of  truths  and  duties  which  are  to  affect  and  con- 
trol me  every  moment.  Hem,  I  think,  is  the  great  secret  of 
counting  all  things  loss  for  Christ^s  sako,  to  make  religion, 
not  only  the  great  theme,  but  the  constant  theme,  to  recur 
to  it  with  pleasure,  after  having  been  engaged  in  necessary 
worldly  business.   But  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  advice.** 

May  25,  1830.  —  My  great  source  of  unhappiness  is 
not  external.  It  is  within  myself.  The  struggle  between 
my  conscience  and  my  heart,  renders  me  most  of  the  time 
miserable,  and  unfit  either  for  heaven  or  earth.  There  is, 
doubtless,  an  all-sufllicient  remedy  in  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment,  but  the  very  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
lead  me  to  trust  in  other  refuges." 

The  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Edwards  written  daring 
the  earlier  part  of  his  religioiis  life,  reveal  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  his  penitence  and  his  faith. 
His  sorrow  for  his  own  sin  predisposed  him  to  place 
a  high  estimate  upon,  the  work  of  his  Redeemer. 
He  wrote  many  letters  breathing  the  same  spirit 
with  the  following :  — 

Andover,  Sabhath  Evening,  July  20,  1828.  —  It  has 
been  a  communion  Sabbath  with  us  in  the  chapel.  Profes- 
sor Stuart  preached  an  admirable  sermon  in  the  morning, 
from  the  passage,  *  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup,*  &c.  He  made  some  most  interesting  re- . 
marks  on  the  fact,  that  t^is  sacrament,  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Christ,  shows  that  the  great  Object 
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of  Christ  in  coming  into  the  world  was  to  die.  If  he  camo 
principally  as  a  teacher^  why  is  not  the  ordinance  com- 
memorative of  him  in  that  capacity  ?  If  he  died  simply  as 
a  martyr  to  the  truth,  why  is  there  not  an  instituted  rite 
commemorative  of  the  martyred  Paul  and  Peter,  who  la- 
bored far  more  successfully  than  Christ,  and  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  attestation  of  the  truth  which  they  preached  ? 
In  remarking  upon  the  scorn  with  which  some  regarded 
this  sacramenC,  he  said :  *  Nevertheless,  we  will  celebrate 
it  till  our  dying  day.  It  commemorates  the  lovo  of  our 
dearest  Friend.  It  commemorates  that  upon  which  hang 
all  our  hopes,  and  all  the  hopes  of  a  perishing  world. 
When  we  arrive  in  the  eternal  temple,  there^  yes,  there  will 
WT  cry,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  for  he  has 
tedeemed  us  by  his  blood  I  *  He  uttered  these  sentences 
with  an  energy  and  an  ecstasy  which  thrilled  through  our 
souls. 

"  I  cannot  help  referring  here  to  some  remarks  in  your 
letter  upon  the  danger  of  our  laboring  for  Christ  professedly, 
while  our  motives  in  the  sight  of  God  are  utterly  selfish. 
No#  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  to  find  out  our  mistake 
and  correct  it  is,  to  think  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Learn  the 
story  of  his  suffermgs  by  heart,  such  as  the  fifty-third  of 
Isaiah  and  the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  and  say  it  over  when 
ypu  are  going  to  the  performance  of  any  duty ;  and  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  free  your  mind,  if  any  tlupg  in  all  the 
world  can  do  it,  from  unworthy  and  sinful  thoughts.  If 
we  ever  attain  to  the  possession  of  a  good  hope,  it  must  be, 
I  am  persuaded,  by  glorying  in  nothing  save  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  love  of  Christ  must  first  con> 
strain  us,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  disinterested  love  to  all 
pur  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  make  these  suggestions,  be- 
cause I  myself  act  in  conformity  with  them.   I  have  veiry 
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little  hope,  most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  there  is  an  im> 
penetrable  gloom  resting  over  all  my  future  prospects,  oc* 
cosioned,  among  other  things,  by  despair  arising  from  an 
entire  and  repeated  failure  to  keep  any  of  my  resolMtions, 
•~  a  despair  whose  principal  ingredient  is  remorse  of  con* 
science,  a  thing  very  distinct  from  repentance.  At  such 
times,  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  we  have  been 
^ven  to  Christ  in  our  infant  days  in  the  real  exercise  of 
faith.  Of  this  there  is  probably  little  doubt.  If  it  is  so,  we 
shall  not  be  lefl  to  depend  upon  it  in  any  improper  manner* 
but  shall  be  led  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  It  is  a  trans- 
porting thought,  too  precious  to*be  true,  that  we,  as  a  family, 
shall  all  arrive  safely  at  our  eternal  home,  in  consequence 
very  much  of  the  faith  and  power  with  God,  which  one 
had  "  (referring  to  his  mother)  "  who  has  gone  before  us." 

"  Andover^  November  25J,  1829.  —  Professor  Stuart 
preached  a  sermon  this  forenoon  on  his  favorite  theme,  the 
atonement  of  Jesu3  Christ,  from  the  words :  *  Because  we 
thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.* 
His  divisions  were  (though  not  all  strictly  deducible  from 
the  passage), —  1.  The  death  of  Christ  has  no  meaning, 
unless  men  are  depraved.  2.  Men  must  feel  that  they  are 
lost,  before  they  will  apply  to  Christ.  3.  The  recollectioa 
of  their  depravi^  aflbrds  Christians  occasion  for  the  deep* 
est  feelings  of  gratitude  to  their  Saviour.  It  was  the  best 
sermon  which  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  The  Profes- 
sor feels  deeply  himself  on  this  subject,  and  there  a  such 
an  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  noble  frankness,  and  warmth 
in  his  manner,  that  he  bears  away  the  understanding  and 
hearts  of  his  hearers  where  he  pleases.  He  related  an  an- 
ecdote of  an  aged  martyr  of  the  second  century,  who,  bein^ 
asked  at  the  stake  if  he  would  deny  Christ,  said,  calmlj : 
*  EighQr-six  years  I  have  served  him,  and  he  never  wronged 
VOL.  I.  4 
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me :  shall  I  fonake  him  now  J  *  Mr.  Stuart  then  quoted  the 
hymn  with  most  amazing  elTcct : 

'  From  toitaring  pidns  to  endlew  joy*, 
On  fiery  vrheeU  they  rode.' 

Ought  not  ministers,  generally/to  preach  the  atonement 
and  its  kindred  doctrines  more  than  they  do  ?  The  inhab* 
itants  of  this  world  stand  in  a  very  peculiar  relation  to' 
Christ ;  and  should  not  this  subject,  on  this  account,  be  the 
great  burden  of  our  preaching  ?  If  the  minister  exhibit  it 
properly,  it  will  have  an  eiFect.  I  would  preach  the  law  in 
all  its  strictness  and  spirituality  and  terrible  denunciation, 
but  only  to  lead  men  to  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge." 

According  to  his  own  principles,  the  early  religious 
life  of  Mr.  Edwards  v/ae  fitted  to  make  hioi  a  con- 
templative more  than  an  active  Christian.  He  has 
thns  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  commencetuent 
of  a  religious  career :  — 

"The  remark  has  been  sometimes  made,  that,  when 
God  intends  to  employ  an  individual  m  a  sphere  of  distin- 
guishod  usefulness,  he  so  orders  it  that  his  conversion  is 
marked  and  unequivocal.  The  assertion  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  there  must  be,  in  all  cases,  very  deep  convic- 
tions of  sin,  or  corresponding  emoti&ns  of  joy,  or  an  imnte> 
diately  decisive  alteration  of  any  kind.  The  change  in 
Baxter,  Buchanan,  and  Martyn  was  so  gradual,  that  the 
time  when  it  commenced  was  not  obvious  to  themselves  or 
to  others.  At  length,  however,  the  evidence  that  they  were 
Christians  was  to  themselves  distinct  and  full.  Martyn 
said  that  he  could  no  more  question  it  than  he  could  his 
own  existence.  The  difierent  manner  and  circumstances 
of  this  great  change,  must  exert  a  decided  influence  ou  the 
whole  subsequent  life.   Persevering  effort  for  the  salvation 
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of  othern,  is  not  consistent  with  prevailing  doubts  in  regard 
to  one^s  own  safety.  What  would  a  soldier  be  worth  in 
the  day  of  battle,  if  he  followed  his  commander  with  hesi- 
tating and  doubtful  steps  ?  A  person  must  be  rejoicing  in 
hope,  and,  in  some  measure,  confident  of  his  high  calling, 
before  he  can  do  good  to  all  men  as  he  has  opportunity* 
It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  a  Christinn  should 
commence  his  course  with  as  much  impetuM  as  possible 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion.  The  very  recoU 
lection  of  the  *  marvellous  ciiange,*  will  inspire  him  with 
new  ardor  in  his  pathway  to  heaven.  With  this  signal  ad* 
vantage  did  Mr.  Cornelius  enter  upon  his  religious  course. 
His  conviction  of  sin  was  uncommonly  deep  and  thorough, 
and  his  first  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Saviour  cordial  and 
souKtransforming.  The  reality  of  the  change  was  clear  to 
his  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  of  others.  A  conscious- 
ness of  love  to  Christ  di^Used  a  sweet  serenity  through  his 
soul,  and  armed  him  with  courage  ity*  the  day  of  conflict. 
He  oAen  referred  to  this  period  emphatically  a  season 
of  grace  and  peace, — a  foretaste  of  never-ending  joy. 
Darkness  and  doubt,  indeed,  occasionally  visited  his  soul 
within  a  short  time  after  his  conversion,  but  they  only  made 
the  recovered  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  more 
pleasant  and  vivifying.  He  possessed  in  aomn  good  mea8° 
ure  the  feelings  of  Paul,  wheb  ho  deduces  from  his  confi- 
dent expectation  of  eternal  life,  thf  sublime  inference, 

WBSEBFOEB  WB  LABOB."  >> 

The  seqad  will  show,  however,  thai  Mx.  "Edwtsxda 
did  not  fail  to  unite  the  practical  with  the  meditative 
life.  By  his  constitution  he  was  inclined  to  be  intro- 

*  BemiriEt  upon  the  Character  and  Public  £dfe  of  Ber.  Blias  Cc^ 
Mlias,  in  Aa  Amsrioaa  Qtuurterly  B^ter,  VoL  Y.  pp.  11, 18. 
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epective.  Hi3  native  caution,  predisposed  him  to  ex- 
amine his  motives  with  aeverity,  not  to  say  asceticism. 
Ho  was  not  debarred  from  all  active  beneficence  by 
hiH  self'distrust,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  his  activity 
he  searched  his  own  heart,  and  reproached  himself 
for  his  inferiority  to  his  standard.  In  1829  he  wrote 
in  his  familiar  epistles  what,  in  substance,  he  re- 
peated every  year  of  his  life. 

"  No  duty  is  more  difficult,  and  none  is  oftener  ueglect- 
ed,  than  self-examination.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  read 
the  Bible  or  even  to  pray,  but  to  bring  one^s  self  to  a  rigid 
inspection  of  motives,  of  inmost  desires,  of  evanescent 
thoughts,  of  flitting  fancies,  of  half-formed  resolutions,  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  heart  does  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  cherished  sins  are  not  easily  dethroned  and 
slain.  Yet,  without  a  habit  of  self-examination,  a  man  is  a 
poor  and  defenceless  being;  temptations  will  overcome 
him,  sin  will  gather  strength,  Satan  will  find  raaqy  avenues 
to  him,  his  heart  will  grow  insensibly  and  dreadfully  hard. 

It  is,  doubtless,  very  advantageous  to  have,  as  far  as 
may  be,  a  settled  p'un  of  business  every  day,  and  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  it.  This  will  prevent  us  from  being  surprised  by 
sudden  temptations,  and  it  will  give  to  the  mind,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  some  tangible  points  to  rest  upon  and  contem- 
plate. I  find  it  very  easy  to  live  along,  from  week  to  week, 
,  without  much  knowledge  of  myself,  hardly  knowing  wheth- 
er I  am  retrograding  or  advancing.  The  duty  of  self- 
examination  and  watchfulness  are  what  show,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  the  propriety  of  the  Saviour^s  direction, 
*  Strive  to  enter  iu  at  the  strait  gate.' 

"  We  need  brokenness  of  spirit  and  prostration  of  soul  at 
the  foot  of  the  orpss.   Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to 
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accomplish  this,  than  to  confess  to  God  jvlly  our  sins,  to 
call  them  all  by  their  proper  names,  to  mention  them  witli 
great  particularity^  and  the  dearest  sin  to  dwell  upon  a  long 
time ;  and  then  to  associate  all  these  sins  with  the  unuttera* 
ble  agonies  of  tho  Son  of  God  for  the  souPs  redemption. 
Our  Benefactor,  our  best  Friend,  poured  out  his  blood  like 
water  for  us.  Where  is  our  generosity  in  not  loving  him 
for  his  marvellous  love  ?  Befiect  on  all  the  little  circum- 
stances about  his  life  and  death.  At  least  this  efiect  will 
follow :  Every  earnest  effort  of  the  right  kind  gives  tha 
mind  additional  power,  and  the  second  and  third  attempts 
will  be  easier,  till  at  lost  the  proper  habit  is  acquired.  In 
the  hurry  of  our  daily  avocations,  ten  thousand  thoughts  or 
fancies  will  pass  through  the  mind,  which  are  nearly  useless 
and  entirely  unconnected,  if  not  absolutely  sinful.  In  such 
coses,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  recall  the  most  tangible, 
affecting,  kindling  topics  of  religion  or  morals,  and  thus  ex- 
clude from  the  affections  what  is  absolutely  bad,  by  preoc* 
cupying  them  with  what  is  good.  It  is  doubtless  very  use- 
ful to  retire  at  such  seasons  of  perplexity  for  prayer,  again 
and  again.  This  remedy,  if  persevered  in,  is  infaUibW* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MENTAL  BECEEATION.  —  LOVE  OP  NATTXBE. 

One  cause  of  the  gloom  which  settled  down  so 
heavily  upon  1V&.  Edwards  was,  his  want  of  the  re- 
quisite diversion  from  severe  study.  In  his  hours  of 
exercise  he  continued  his  mentol  toil.  Daring  an 
entire  summer,  while  ne  instructed  a  class  at  Am- 
4» 
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hcTst  College,  he  took  a  daily  walk  with  a  friend  for 
the  sake  of  conversing  on  Dr.  Brown's  Mental  Philos- 
ophy. Still  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  the  duty  of 
mental  relaxation.  It  was,  in  part,  by  gratifying  his 
love  of  nature,  that  he  kept  himself  from  severe  sick- 
ness, under  his  habit  of  devoting  from  ten  to  four- 
teen hours  of  the  day  to  study.  In  the  rural  scenes 
of  his  youth,  he  cultivate^  that  sense  of  beauty 
which  ever  afterwards  guiu  jd  his  thoughts,  and  in 
some  degree  fonned  his  character.  "Ashfield,"  he 
writes,  while  teaching  the  academy  there,  "  is  one  of 
the  cherished  spots  in  my  recollection.  That  little 
rivulet,  —  I  know  all  its  windings  and  all  the  mur- 
murs which  it  makes ;  and  the  place  where  I  read  in 
the  summer  evenings,  with  no  auditors  but  those 
that  lived  in  the  branches  of  the  trees."  Hour  after 
hour,  too,  did  he  regale  himself  at  Amherst  College, 
in  looking  out  upon  the  fields  which  are  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  are  bound- 
ed ic  the  horizon  by  the  wooded  hills,  and  then  in 
applying  the  words  of  a  favorite  Psalm,  to  express 
his  adoring  gratitude :  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and 
waterest  it,  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river 
of  God,  which  is  full  of  water."  "  Thou  crownest 
the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fat- 
ness; they  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness, 
and:  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pas- 
tares  axe  clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  ahso  are 
covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
iing."  « I  love,"  he  writes  from  Amherst, « to  «ife  at 
my  thiid-BtDry  window  about  sunset,  and  lead  aloud 
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the  sixty-fifth,  hundred  and  fonrtb,  hundred  and 
forty-fifth,  and  hundred  and  forty-seventh  Psalms, 
imagining  that  David  once  sung  these  sweet  strains 
to  his  lyre,  as  he  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  or  wandered 
along  the  vale  of  Cedron,  or  heard  the '  birds  sing 
among  the  branches'  on  the  sides  of  Carmel.  In 
the  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  after  surveying  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  *  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of 
thy  works,  and  the  great  and  wide  sea,'  with  what 
transport  does  he  exclaim :  '  I  will  slug  unto  the 
Lord  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  sing  praise  unto  ,my 
God  while  I  have  my  being.'  To  be  able  to  utter 
such  an  exclamation  in  the  sincerity  of  one's  heart, 
would  be  the  perfection  of  happiness.  If  you  will 
notice  these  animated  Psalms,  the  description  nsu- 
ally  begins  in  heaven,  an  invocation  to  the  angels, 
etc.,  exemplifying  what  Dr.  Brown  says,  that  the 
eye  which  looks  to  heaven  seems,  when  it  turns 
again  to  the  objects  of  earth,  to  bring  down  with  it 
a  purer  radiance,  like  the  very  beaming  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Divinity." 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  Theological  School 
at  Andover,  than  at  once  his  poetic  soul  dilated 
itself  in  surveying  the  wide  heavens  that  are 
stretched  out  over  us."  In  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
writes  to  a  friend :  "  We  have  been  living,  for  two  or 
three  days  past,  in  a  world  illuminated  with  gold 
and  diamonds,  and  all  manner  of  unearthly  things. 
I  wish  I  could,  show  you  onr  sunsetting  at  this  mo* 
ment  It  surpasses  all  description.  The  whole 
frame  of  nature  looks  like  a  mass  of  liquid  gold. 
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ii.  flood  of  fare  ia  poured  from  tho  *fonnt  of  glory* 
fiXid  a  thousand  forms  of  fleecy  clonds  are  ukiirting 
ilw  whole  western  horizon.  Well  may  we  exclaim : 
*  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  spreading  out  of  thy 
glory  is  in  the  earth  and  the  heavens.' " 

The  observation  of  natnre,  as  we  here  perceive, 
iiielxncted,  while  it  'refreshed,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ed- 
WRirds.  The  most  insignificant  objects  which  fell 
mdei  his  view,  started  a  train  of  pious  reflections.' 
He  belonged  to  that  class  of  finely  disciplined  schol- 
aro,  who  receive  a  religious  suggestion  from  every 
thiog  which  they  see  or  hear.  Their  peculiar  phys- 
iral  temperament  modifies  the  suggestion.  A  care- 
leea  observer  of  a  bird  flying  across  his  path,  might 
tbijok  of  nothing  except  its  graceful  movements. 
But  when  the  sombre  mind  of  John  Foster  notices 
so  trifling  an  event,  he  says :  "  Man  is  trudging  at  a 
slower  and  more  toilsome  rate,  but  how  much  proud- 
er %nd  more  mischievous  than  now,  I  should  be,  if  I ' 
cckuld  fly.  It  was  requisite  for  power  of  one  kind  to 
h&  checked  by  impbtence  of  another.  I  cannot  fly.'* 
When  the  same  grave  philt^pher  was  looking  from 
the  top  of  a  spire  over  the  city  of  London,  "  I  could 
not  help  the  invading  thought,"  he  said,  what  an 
awful,  what  a  direful  spectacle  it  was, the  stnpen- 
^t^rjB  aimount  of  sin  in  that  great  city ! "  A  common 
observer  would  have  reflected  merely  on  the  amount 
of  brick  and  stone  there  piled  together. 

The  most  familiar  letters  of  Mr^  Edwards  indicate 
that  his  mind  was  ever  quick  to  discern  the  religious 


ftjpeotv  of  natnro,  nnd  to  wander  (wm  tba  p^pioal 
nymbol  to  the  npuritnal  tratha  illoBtrated  by  it.  Soon 
after  be  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  wrote^ 
on  a  winter'o  eve,  to  a  friend  engaged  in  a  ncene  of 
•peoial  religious  interest :  — 

•»  It  ia  almost  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  must  retire  to  rest 
There  is  a  stillnosfi  all  around,  as  deep  as  it  is  Tsrelcomo. 
A  littio  brancT  glimmers  on  the  hearth,  an  emblem  of  the 
life  which  is  dawning  in  many  souls,  during  the  present  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  which  will  be  fanned  into  an  endur- 
ing flame.  God  is  not  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  by 
the  overpowering  agency  of  his  spirit ;  but  his  glory  is  up 
in  our  heavens,  and  his  invisible  arm  will  protect  our  slum* 
here." 

Educated  to  regard  (Saturday  evening  as  part  of 
the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Edwards  often  devoted  th@  evenp 
ing  to  a  religious  coirespondence  with  bis  family 
friends.   In  one  of  his  letters  he  moralises  tbps :  -r*.  > 

"Somehow  or  other,  I  think  more  of  home  Saturday 
night,  Utan  any  other  time  in  the  week.  It  has  been  cloudy 
to-day,  till  the  moment  before  the  sun  wen|  domi»  -ifo 
burst  through  his  covering  then.  I  thought  of  yott»  and 
hoped  it  was  a  true  emblena  of  your  cpqdition,  away  is  the 
West.  Six  days  of  pin  and  darkness  are  gone,  and  the 
Sabbath  '19  a  day  of  light  and  joy,  nnd  veli  may  tb^  last 
moment  of  Saturday  give  a  promise  of  the  morrow.'* 

So  in  one  of  his  Sabbath  evemng  le^tten^  jbi$ 
W/'tes  irpni  Aadover.to  bis  home:  . 

"  It  seems  tcTme,  that  afbr  the  rest  of  the;  SabbuA^ 
which  ought  tp  be  holy,  and  before  the  hvaey  acmm^f'^ 
yr^ki  coRuspnc^s  it  is  pecuWy  fitting  to  «e|^  i>  fair 
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thoughts  bomeward,  M  thb  hmv  thoro  is  on  nil  tho  face 
of  mturo  «,  calm  nnd  8abbeth  stillness,  ifvlitch  1  !ovo  to 
think  18  nn  omblom  of  that  ^ifhich  rotgna  around  our  old 
family  mansion  {  and  happy  wo,  if  H  bo  an  embloixi  of  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  underetanding,  that  ought  to  bo  an 
inmate  of  our  boaoms.  It  in  delightful  to  think  of  tho  time 
when  tho  Sabbath  shall  ho  a  blessed  day  to  all  the  homos 
on  earth,  —  when  the  membere  of  a  family,  however  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  shall  be  one  in  feeling,  one  in  hope, 
all  looking;  forward  Jlo  the  period  when  sin  and  darkness 
shall  have  fled  away.** 

Mr.  Edwards's  love  of  nature  prompted  him  to, 
hecome  familiar  with  those  poets  who  describe  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  the  charms  of  roral  life.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  "  Lake  School"  because  in 
the  writings  of  that  school  he  found  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  works  of  God.  He  thought  that 
the  reading  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  was  often  a 
good  substitute  for  a  ramble  through  the  fields,  as  a 
means  of  health.  His  chamcter  was  fonaed  by  the 
jpoet  of  Rydai  Mount,  more  than  by  any  other  unin- 
gtpired  man.  It  was  partly  his  delight  in  nature 
which  made  him  so  decided  in  his  opinion,  that  our 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries  should  be  amid 
rural  scenes.  In  his  judgment,  a  taste  for  the  wood- 
land aiid  stream,  fbr  the  morning  and  evening  sky, 
for  the  ^wth  of  shrubs,  for  the  voice  5f  birds,  1^  an 
important  element  in  ministerial  education.  !t  is 
needed  counterpart  for  an  interest  in  lexicons 
aiad  grammars.  The  preacher  who  is  not  ienamored 
t^'  <h^9  woriLS,  oatihot  fitly  pdze  Gd^a  wisidi 
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BecTOJution  in  tho  BfMa  predispoDm  and  pr^Apnmt «. 
8cho!tur  foT  bard  work  in  tho  atudy..  .  It  doea  not,  like 
many  other  kindo  of  recreation,  dinsipato  the  mindf 
produce  a  feverish,  sickly  excitement,  but  it  te^sda  to 
concentrate  the  thoughts  on  reiig^ious  troth,  and  givo 
health,  strength,  stability,  patience,  industry,  enter* 
terprise,  to  the  soul  As  Mr.  J^dwards  advanced  in 
life,  he  indulged  himself  more  and  more  in  watching 
the  phenomena  of  itatnre,  and  the  Temarrk  which  he 
made  of  De  Wette  may  bo  applied  to  himself: 
"With  all  [his]  diversified  studies,  he  was  no  we* 
duse  or  dry  book-worm.  He  to^k  recreation  in  tha 
culture  of  gardenis  and  flowers  \dth  the  simple  feel- 
ings'of  a  child." 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

COOTBSE  OP  THBOLOaiCAL  STtfDY. — TITrOBSEI?  AT  AMHBIUSi' 

COLLEGE. 

Fbom  some  of  Mr.  Edwards's  letters,  while  he  was 
a  theological  student,  we  should  infer  that  he  was  a 
mere  adnuref  of  nature;  but  from  the  general  spirit 
of  his  correspondence,  we  see  that  be  fotuid  a  richer 
treasure  at  Andover  than  the.  6nn,  moon,  and  stam 
could  proffer  him.  Here  he  entered  on  the  Blyidum 
of  his  life.  He  had  before  experienced  a  apvightllef 
joy,  but  had  never  feli  such  an  exalted,  rdlned  lovif^ 
for  the  good  and  the  true.  .As  he  devoted  liis  Sret 
year  to  the  Greek  and  Heb£sew  Bible,  he  liras  fas- 
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dmtfid  mmy  daj  with  its  f(imp!(!s  artless  Idlioms,,  M 
myisteiions,  exbanotlcBt)  suggciittioiPB.  Ho  entered  tho 
Seminary  in  November,  1825.  Two  monthti  afiwsr- 
wardB  he  wrote  to  hie  old  heme : 

"  My  principal  etudy  ia  tbo  Hebrew  Bible,  anil  n  moat 
dolightful  study  it  is.   I  never  saw  the  book  of  Gehesls  in 
80  interesting  a  light.   I  never  knew  before  how  benovo- 
Imt  God  IB  repreRented  to  be  in  that  booK.   Many  peraons 
&Q«Ociate  an  unbending  strictness  wifli  his  character,  m  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament   They  do  not  remember, 
that  from  the  time  Adam  fell  we  have  had  a  dispensation 
of  mercy-   How  nobly  wais  the  kindness  of  the  Sovereign 
dbplayed  in  his  appearing  at  various  times  to  Abraham, 
conversing  with  him,  enlightening  his  mind,  liiling  up  the 
veil  of  ftjturity,  and  giving  to  the  venerable  patriarch  a 
glory  which  was  to  endure,  even  down  to  the  universal 
reign  of  the  Mediator.   The  more  I  study  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses, so  much  the  more  fuUy  am  I  convinced  that  they  came 
from  the  inspiration  of  God.   He  has  put  the  seal  of  un- 
erring tru&  on  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  if  we  are 
satisfied  of  this,  we  have  rlmost  the  evidence  of  sense  that 
there  is  an  Almighty  Being  who  reigns  above  these  hear- 
ens ;  for  wa  almost  eee  him  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  mak- 
ing the  r&inbow  a  pledge  of  safety  to  Noah,  walking  among 
till'!}  trees  of  Eden.  It  4s  tru^,  there  is  a  hidden  gidry  on  the 
l&m&&  of  God*a  word ;  and  the  deeper  our  seareh;  so  much 
the  more  yellow  m  the  discovered  gold." 
.  **l  tm  .charmed  with  Professor  SHa^   He  is  surdent 
@tnd.  enthusiastic :  frank  and  honest  in'  an  unusual  de- 
gree.    If  he  is  ignorant  on  a  particular  point,  he  says 
80,  plainly." , 


.  T^rfolkwing  resoIatioQs,  mad^  fom  we^  after 


entered  the  Th^ohigfical  0&Kainauj)  ilSmliuto  ih& 
manner  kn  which  Mr.  Edwaitis  disciplined  hh  mind 
ttnd  heart. 

*^  Andover  Theological  Sminary^  Xkmnhr  118,  S8S§. 
—  The  facilitioa  for  intellectual  and  momi  educaitioa  horo 
are  of  a  very  high  orders  mod  I  hope  that  I  shall  mnko  a 
vigorous  effort.  With  God^s  gmcioua  asaistanco,  I  will  tiy 
to  observe  the  foUowtng  rules  : — L  Devote  half  an  hour 
tnoroing  and  evening  of  each  day  to  private  prayer,  self* 
e::sa)ination,  and  reading  the  Bible.  2.  Seven  hours,  at 
most,  shall  be  my  limit  for  sleep.  3.  I  will  endeavor  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  two  hours 
and  a  half  of  evevy  forenoon  I  will  devote  to  its  study,  and 
at  least  one  Hour  evexy  evening."  (The  study  of  Hebrew 
in  the  evening  he  afterwards  condemned.)  "  4.  The  remain- 
der of  the  evening  I  will  devote  to  general  literature  and  com- 
position, and  to'tho  exercise  of  my  mind  in  severe  thought. 
5.  Two  hourfj  on  Monday  and  two  on  Friday,  I  will  spend 
in  studying  the  classical  Greek  or  Latin.  6.  I  will  lAaAy 
eleven  hours  at  least  every  day,  and  one  hour  everj'  even- 
ing. 7.  I  will  endesivor,  above  all.  things,  to  become  like 
God ;  to  8?,)stain  from  all  sins,  secret  and  open,  and  to  sup- 
plicate Hi'fl  blessing  on  all  my  undertakings.  8.  I  will  en- 
deavor strictly  to  observe  these  rules,  and  the  teUer  to  ke«p 
them»  I  will  read  diero  frequently,  and  eve?y  night  review 
my  conduct,  my  acquisitions,  and  prospects. 

"  B.  B.  Edwaesw." 

When  we  fefiect  that  Mst.  Edwards  was  oftUed 
away  from  earth  in  less  than  a  third  of  a  year  stUe? 
bis  first  teacher  at  the  Seminary,  we  find  a  sad 
|}iefi8r<Te  in  remembering,  that  nearly  ali  bis  eftfliest 
kttetti  from  tiiis  hill)  and  also  the  very  lai^t  kttent 
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wM<stfa  h©  ever  wrote,  wit!i  bin  bandl  mimintenl  by 
tbe  tcmclx  of  death,  breathed  a  spirit  of  adm3?}ng 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  first  astoniahed  him  with 
the  Wodth  that  lay  hidden,  in  the  field  cf  sacred  pbl" 
Iolo^«  Seldom  bad  be  been  so  deeply  moved,  aa 
when  be  heard  that  bia  venerable  friend  had  gone 
bcfora  him  to  converse  with  the  Hebrew  eagcs. 

We  are  astonished,"  he  wrote  from  Georgia,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence,  "to  loam  of 
the  death  of  Professor  Stuart,  a  great,  generous, 
good  man ;  the  creator  of  the  science  of  sacred  liter- 
ature for  onr  cotsntry."  Again  he  wrote  :  "  I  look 
tr.pon  Professor  Stuart  as  a  prince  in  Israel,  a  pat- 
tern of  all  kindness  to  his  pupils  and  friends,  and  of 
disin!;erested  love  to  alL"  Yet  again:  Professor 
Stuart  still  appears  to  me  as  a  great  and  noble 
man.  I  should  be  really  glad  to  pronounce  his  eu- 
lo^."  He  made  this  last  remark,  because  be  had 
been,  requested,  months  before,  to  edit  the  ppstha- 
mous  works  and  to  write  the  personad  history  of  his 
rewered  instructor.  Nobly  would  he  have  performed 
this  service.  A  distant  age  would  hiive  blessed 
God,  for  sending  to  ua  such  a.  teacherj  to  be  em- 
balmed by  such  a  pupil,— -for  aliowhag  the  strong 
features  of  our  Luther  to  be  sketched  by  the  dassic 
peucS  of  onv  Melancthon.  Still,  it  was  better  that 
the  a^ectionate  disciple  should  go  up  to  a  higher 
scbool».  and  be  welcomed  by  hi»  early  fnend  with  a 
h£!9trtier  enthusiasm,  and  be  led  through  the  glories 
of  the  upper  temple  by  the  same  generous  hand 
whi^b  ha4  .guid£4  him  h^  below  into  the  sanctaa- 
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ry  of  BJbHcal  \cm\\ng.  So  hn«  God  ordfttried  H  ; 
and  we  rcjoico  that,  if  out  Uvo  fricnrdw  mu«t  be  b*v-i 
ered  from  our  communion,  they  may  unite  wSth  (itch 
(fthtr  in  a  oompDnionship  of  aacred  »ti:  ly.  How 
natural,  to  isupposo  that  "  the  old  masi  eloqnenfc'? 
was  among  the  first  to  expound  the  dark  Bayings  of 
the  prcphota  to  that  meek  learner,  who  heard,  ilnd 
ioved,  and  was  silent,  and  adored!  > 

At  the  close  of  his  firat  Seminary  year,  in  1826, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Amher«t 
College.  For  two  years  (between  1820  and  1828), 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  all  that 
devotion  to  his  Alum  Mater  wliich  might  hav^  been 
expected  from  his  filial  and  reverent  spirit.  Pro- 
fessor Hackett,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
writies 

"  I  first  Irnww'  Mr.  Edwawls  persoaally  at  AtnhetBt  Col* 
lege,  where  he  was  the  tutor  of  my  class  in  a  -^ttioa  of 
the  Latto  ami  Grdek  studies,  during  the  Freishinan  year. 
He  acqiiiUied  himself  Well  in  that  office.  Though  he  once 
remarked  to  me  (so  characteristic  of  him)  that  he  could 
never  sitfier  his  thoughts  to  revert,  with  ^ay  patience,  to 
that  period  of  his  life,  because  he  felt  so  dissatisfied  with  it, 
yet  I  can  testify  that  he  won  to,  himself  the  Knixte  respect  of 
his  pupils.  I  never  heard  from  the  ii{>s  of  the,  moffit^ frivo- 
lous among  them,  the  slightest  expression  of  disrespect 
towards  him  as  a 'teacher  or  a  matt  ;  a  compliment,  cer- 
tainly, that  can  be  paid  to  very  few  of  those  who  ere  called 
to  occupy  this  somewhat  difficult  position.  Poir  myself, 
I  have  always  reinetnbered  hiitt  as  one  of  the  best  of 
k'-  «arly  instractosa.  He  was  distingaislied  at- this  time 
f«>r '  f!ie  same  tribdeiity  and '  propriety  ^  maittier,  th^  same 
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of  iftooumoy,  the  samo  good  tamto  nnd  pow«r  of  npt 
ttxprainoia,  whtcSi,  were  to  oonspiouous  in  him  in  bin  ripor 

Flattering  as  wan  the  success  of  Mjr«  Edvmrda  in 
!i{b  tdtorial  labori,  he  made  them  the  nf  cans  of  his 
moral  discipline.  In  the  midst  of  them  he  writeis : 
"  My  sitnation  is  attended  with  great  responsMbility, 
and  my  daily  conduct  and  deportment  require  great 
circumspection.  I  often  dread  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  of  solemn  and  omniscient  review.  The 
words  of  Solomon  have  seemed  to  be  very  applicao 
ble  to  the  instructors  of  youth.  Jit,  all  tky  toays  aa- 
knowledge  Hitnt>and  Ee  will  direct  thy  paths."  AU 
though  he  was  apt  to  be  taciturn,  yet  Mi.  Edwards 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
students;  and  several  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as^ 
cribe  the  great  change  in  ^eir  iife  to  the  instmmen-  - 
tality  of  bis  prudent  and  aSectiqnate  oounselB.  He 
was  the' tutor  alluded  to  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mr» 
Abbott's  Corner  Stone,  as  making  an  efifective  ad- 
dress to  a  drde  of  ineli^ous  students  who  bad 
invited  him  td  meet  tbem,  ostensibly  for  tbeir  im- 
proviement,  but  Tisally  for  tbeir  sporfc  In  describing 
this  address,  a  clergyman  wrote  to  Mr.  Abbott  th.e 
following  words :  - — 

.  **  A  student,  who  was  t^ntpomrily  my  roopa-mate  {et  col' 
lege],  iui^osrtuned  me  to  lEivite  one  of  the  tutors  to  conduct 
a  i^ligious  meeting  at  my  room.  I  told  him  that  I  would, 
if  he  would  obtala  the  promise  of  certain  iQdiytdu{|ls,rtea  ia 
niunber,  whom  I  named,  that  they  would  attend.  I  selectetl 
socli  iadividualf  as  l  was  confident  wobU  z\pt  coment  to  bo 
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pr<»i«)Ot  In  a  &kot%  idmo  !bo  mi^ikrised  mo  with  Iho  inf(m 
ipu^tion,  tl)atc  hi^  ho4  iroen  thorn. all*  «a(il  tbat  thoy  hnd  co«< 
sontod  to  tho  proposal.  Of  couraoi  I  wap  olt>l'SO<)»  tlM^fgh 
reluctfintly,  to  request  the  tutor  to  bold  such,  o  loeetio^* 
Most  of  us  ropaircd  to  the  place,  at  the  appoiptod  ,  titpo, 
with  feelings  of  levityi  or  of  bitter  hostility  to  religion.  My 
room-mate  had  waggishly  placed  a  Hebrew  Bible  on  tho 
stand.  Whether  this  circumstance^  or  the  character  of  .  his 
auditory,  suggested  tho  subject  which  tho  tutor  chose,  I 
knov.'  not ;  but,  ofter  opening  the  meeting  with  prayer,  he 
entered  into  a  defence  of  the  divine  puthority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  from  extomal  and  intisrnal  evidence,  whitih  he 
maintained  in  the  moist  convincing  manner;  and  thotii  bii^ 
the  strength  of  this  authority,  he  urged  its  promises  ontf  ide-' 
nunciations  upon  us  as  sinnerd.  The  effect  was  very  p«rw^ 
erful.  Several  retired  deeply  impressed,  and  all  w#ii^ 
made  more  soriuus,  and  better  prepared  to  bo  influeaced 
by  the  truth."*  ;  ^'  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  was  At 
that  time  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Ainherst  Colfegei 
adds:—      ■  V'    '  '  ■  ' 

**  Tne  partiaiiar  application  of  iTutpr  Edwards's  ad* 
dress  was,  in  stibstance,  that  as  God*s  word  had  been  so 
wondertcUy  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  cities,  empire's^ 
etc.VetCM  s6  would  it  be  in  the  destructidn  of  {til  his  bar* 
dbhed  tsind  iiicori^giblei  enemies  ai  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  I  believe  that  very  nearly  all  of  the  ten  or  eleven 
[who  itstehed  to  his  addrtsa]  were  a  few  <<^eela9  ali:eVwe:rds 
fejoieingtin  thehe^oftl^  Gospel.^*  ^     ^  > 

•  ill  ihe  twenty-sixtli  year  of  ^is  age,  while  the  sub- 
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j««jt  of  Momdir^  ¥^  7«t  mi  iiTti»mb0r-<)f  i/ltido** 
ver  Thedogic^  Seii»inary  ft^  a  Twtcnr  of  AtsAhettlit 
CoUege j  lite  hftd  bbeotne  bo  w<6U  fetiowh  ifor  active 
OhViiiJtiititi^  Bympa'thieo,  that  "he  Numis  ikivit^Jd  ici  several 
stations  of  oommaiidmg^^  On  tlie  ^th  of 

jSlay;  18^,  lie  was  elected  A&aiiitatit  Secretary  of 
i)ie  Ameriean  Education  Society.  The  daiies  to  be 
'devolved  upon  him  at  that  time  were,  to  edit  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society,  to  conduct  the 
more  important  correspondence,  to  superintend  the 
anrangenaents  of  the  Society's  oj^ce,  and  occasion- 
ally to  visit  the  beneficiaries  at  oar  literaiy  institu-  " 
tions.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  selected  to 
become  an  Assistant  Secretary  ,of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and, 
among:  other  duties  of  that  office,  4x>  edit  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald.  While  these  two  solidtaiions  were 
dividing  hb  mind,  he  was  asked  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  Professorship  in  Amherst  College,  His  near- 
est friends  importuned  him  to  take  the  Professor's 
chair.  Born  to  be  a  scholar,  how  could  he  refuse  to 
spend  his  meditative  life  amid  the  groves  of  the 
institution,  which,  from  its  infancy,  had  been  among 
the  most  cherished  objects  of  his  care,  and  hard  by 
the  old  family  mansion  which  he  continued  to  love 
with  a  child's  tenderness,  and  in  sight  of  the  very 
hills  over  which  be  bad  foamed  In  his  JuvenjUe  pas- 
time or  labor  ?  But' he  ^t  the  strings  which  bound 
him  to  the  old,  familiar  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Secretaryship  of  the  Education  Society. 
His  character  is  illu8tra.ted  in  the  memoraQda  which 
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X»  Amh^m  CdUege^  April  10, 182a  -^Tho  reid  icUfficuitsr 
of  ^ecidin^  tho  groat  qv^on  ao#  bofore  me,  euB  irdl 
cut  the  oxdeino  proasuro  of  my  college  dutiet,  itmike»  fttua 
shrink  from  careFuHy  looking  at  ibo  BiAtject.  £  am  itold 
that  I  should  gala  the  greater  honor  to  royaelf  by  rotoain* 
ing  conaected  with  tho  College.  I  believe  tiwt  it  is  so.  1 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  my  health  is  spared,  and  if  I  shoulld 
devote  myself  wholly  to  the  dutjr  of  teaching,  I  unigbt  qttaV* 
ify  myself  for  a  professoi^s  chair,  and  obtain  some  of  the 
applause  which  cometh  from  man.  But  I  soberly  think 
that  I  have  no  right  to  make  honor  the  criterion  of  my  du:^^ 
I  should  consider  it  the  height  of  hi4>pines9  if  I  could  9ay 
with  any  degree  :of  sinceri^v  *  ^kat  things:  ymre  igfim  tii> 
me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ*  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
the  turnittg*pomt  with  me,  where  can  I  live  and  labor  itnost 
effectually  for  the  cause  of  Him  who  died  for  josy  redemp; 
tion.  It  is  veiy  easy  to  paiss  through  life  without  -coi&ing 
to  the  great  point,  —- Am  I  willing  tp  labor  with  pure  mo- 
tives, and  with  all  my  might,  for  the  happiness  of  men  and 
the  g;lQry  of  the  Redeemer?  Any  thing  el£«  will,  most 
wretchedly  fail  me  In  the  hour  of  need.  I  am  aware  that 
an  honorable  station  gives  me  various  opportunities  to  do 
good,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  the  otu^t  good,  I.  must  fasten 
iray  mind  ujpon  some  o*^*)  object  and  make  it  my  main  biisi- 
hess.  My  edbrts  must  not  be  desultory  and  kt  random,  hut 
bonbentrated  and  systehiatic.  The  Edutisition  Socie^  is  of 
Imiffeastir^te  impoit^ee ;  yet  mf  incKnations '  ha,V9  iic^ 
been  Teiy  favoraiile  to  it  as  the  sphere  0^  my  labor.  For 
the  American'Sc^rd,  talents  and  pi6^  >of  &0  first  order  are 
demanded.   1  ^suppose  that  the  ie<Hbtaiies  of  .tiny .  one  of 


o^i  national  bbhovolent  ab^ietios  niro  doing  mora  fc*t^  the 
world  than  the  pastoro  of  our  largest  churches  urQ  ,  doings 
or  the  professors  of  our  colleges.  Some  of  them,  too,  as 
Mr.  KTArte,  are  likieo  of  the  largest'  mental  capacityi  and, 
instead ;  of  being  a.  •  Gibeonite^  at  the  Missiotiary  BoonOs,  I 
should,  feel  the  utter  ihadequocy  of  my  qualifications  for 
ft  place  there.  A  single  consideration,  however,  coilnpela 
me  almost  to  abandon  the  idea  of  leaviilg  Amherst  CoUegO 
for  any  oiSSce  which  wiU  require  me  to  bC  a  preacher. 
That  consideration  is,  the  small  degree  of  real  piety  which 
I  have ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  any  at  all.  The  main  struggle 
with  me  is,  to.  keep  myself  from  utterly  apostatizing.  I  am 
very  apprehensive  that  !  shall  ;  hereafter  entirely  fall  away. 
Above  all  things  needful  for  mo  is  a  heart  renovated,  dead 
tp  the  world  and  alive  to  Giod.  There  is  doubtless  a  sub- 
lime  happiuess  in  real  religion,  of  which  I  know  but  little^" 

On  the  3l3t  of  May,  1828,  Mr.  Edwards  com- 
menced the  duties  of  bb  Secretaryship.  He  then 
took  np  his  residence  at  Andover,  and  in  the  ai]> 
tnmn  connected  himself  again  with  the  Theological 
Institntion.  He  performed  the  lafoors'of  the  Middle 
and  Senior  years  at  the  Seminary,  and  at  the  same 
time  acted  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Education  Societjr. 
Jast  before  he*  recommenced  his  theological  studies^ 
he  endured  a  bereavement  which  produced  a  lasting 
effect  upon  his  spirit,  sensitive  as  it  ever  was  to  tlie 
influences  of  friendship.  His  former  classmate, 
rcmm-nAate,  and  most  intimate  companion  at  Am> 
herst  and  Andpver,  Solomon  Maxwell,  was 
called  from  life,  July  21,  1828.  Three  days  afterr 
wards,  Mr.  Edwards  thus  wrote  to  a  friend : 
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'  *^  Andovert  My  .^  18^  ~~  Yetitenlfty  I  hpoid  of  tho 
^oatli  of  my  beloved  brothor  MaxvroU.  I  hardly  kttowr 
what  t/O  say  or  think.  U  is  seven  yeara  since  I  fimt  know* 
him.  I  have  talked  with  him  a  thousand  titnesi  studied  with 
him,  road  the  Bible  with  him,  often  {grayed  wjith  liim.  We 
have  told  each  other  all  our  troubles  and  sorro\/8  bow  many 
times  I  I  knew  him  perfectly,  and  loved  him,  I  am  sure, 
with  all  my  heart.  He  was  one  of  two  or  three  with  whom 
I  have  Regularly  corresponded  when  absent,  and  always 
received  from  him  iettero  full  of  kindness,  refreshing  as 
cold  waters  to  a  thinnty  soul.  I  have  been  full  of  solicitude 
about  him  for  several  weeks.  "Hiroe  weeks  since,  I  wrote 
ft  letter  to  him  at  Lebanon,  assaring  him  that  I  had  not  for- 
gotten  2iim,  and  nuggesr^ng  to  Mm  all  the  conaolotox/ topics 
which  occurred  to  tne.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
able  to  read  it.  But  he  is  gone ;  the  gmve  has  dosed  over 
his  precious  remains  for  ever.  He  has  lain  down  to  sleep 
till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  Thewoiid  has  ^en  tpme, 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  dark  and  metancholy  place.  Still 
I  feel  no  disposition  to  murmur.  Our  departed  friend  is 
very  near  to  the  Bedeemer  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
Heaven  is  gathering,  as  Robert  Hall  beautifully  expresses 
it,  into  its  capacious  bosom,  whatever  is  pure  and  lovely, 
it  occurred  to  .me,  as  I  wbs  reading  to^lay  in  the  Life  of 
Martyn,  that  our  deceased  brother  might  how  be  holding 
sweet  converse  with  that  sainted  missionary,  with  whose 
life  he  was  i^reatly  delighted,  -and  of  whose  spirit  he  par- 
took  in  no  small  measure.** 

la  the  Quarterly  Register,  VoL  V.  pp.  97-104, 
Mr.  Edwards  published  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
his  friend,  and  stated,  among  other  things,  that  ^his 
eeoiiomy  of  time  was  great,  aod  perha.ps  in  a  sense 


iJxcewStiVe/'^  rttely  ever  allow  Wirriself  to  »ti\nd 
at  iho  angle  6(  a  college  building,'  or  at  the  thiroBhoM 
of  a  chapel  door,  to  inierrapt  with  idle  chitchat 
those  who  would  *  go  right  ou  their  ,  way,'  but  lie 
proceeded  iiirectly  from  tlhe  recitation-room  to  hia 
Btudy,  conscious  that  he  was  superintended  by  au 
all-seeing  Mind,  and  that  unavailing  regret  or  hope- 
less stupidity  is  usually  the  portion  for  life  of  that 
student  who  loiters  ir.  hb  college  cour«e."  This  is 
an  apt  description:  of  Mr.  Edward^, himself  in  the 
years  pf  bis  preparatory  education.  Jealoue  as  he 
ever  was  of  his  ovm  motives,  be  did  not  ventimrto 
keep  a  full  religions  diary;  still,  during  hia  Middle 
and  Senior  years  at  Andover,  he  allowed  himself  to 
write  down  his  strict  rules  of  conduct,  and  his  daily 
compunction  for  failing  to  reach  the  standard  which 
he  had  set  up.  His  sole  object  in  this  journal,  obvi- 
ously, was  to  quicken  and  discipline  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  character  of  his  manhood  was  formed 
in  ho  slight  degree  by  such  stern  and  severe  chas- 
tisement of  himself  in  his  youth.  The  following 
e3:tracts  illustrate  his  punctilious  care  to  fill  up  the 
"  nooks  and  crannies  of  his  time  "  with  Christian  ,  la- 
bor, ,  .  ■  ,  - 

•  "  Fe&miry  19, 1829.— The  .  alwence  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
greatly  increases  the  business  on  my  hands.  I  am  eoiae^ 
times  ready  to  sink  under  the  burden.  My  course  in  The> 
o\6^  vnil  be  rery-  imperfect." 

"  Novmb^  16,  1829i.  —  Have  spent,  to-day,  nine  hours 
in  study,  one  hour  in  composition,  one  hour  and  a  half  in 
exercise,  6he  hour  at  my  meals,  three  hod^  and 'a  half  in 


my  devoliona.  On  tbe  whole,  I  htLve  p0iforn»<il  mj  iMet 
more  mfttisfactonly  than  on  any  previous  day  for  a  yoar. 
The  principftl  hindrance  to  my  improvemont  mi  my  had 
heart,  my  pride  and  a^DnKJUkUty,  my  high  opinion  of  mymlft 
etc  A  Tiew  of  my  wtckednew  diiKsoamgss  me  exceeding* 
ly  in  mental  effort.  But  I  would  thank  God  for  aoy  fuo* 
ceis  with  which  Ho  has  been  pleased  to  favor  i»e/* 

**No9mher  18, 1829.-— Have  npent  to-day  three  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  in  study  and  reading,  three  hours  and 
rorty-five  minutes  in  writing  for  the  American  Education 
Socict}> ;  one  hour  and  forty^five  minutes  in  exercise,  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  public  and  private  devotions,  one  hour 
ftt  my  meals,'  one  hour  in  miscellaneous  reading.  I  have 
lost  a  great  marty  scraps  of  time  Hobday,  as  a  whole  hour 
and  B  half  are  unaccounted  for.^  • 

November  20, 1629. — To*day  have  spent  six  hours  in 
writing  and  in  study,  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  my 
exercise  and  at  meeds,,  two  houri  and  fitleen  minute*  in 
public  declamation,  debate,  etc." 

"  Sahbath  Mornings  November  22, 1829«  —  I  have  long 
bad  ar  impression  that  it  is  my  imperious  du^,  as  we^U  aa 
high  privilege,  to  study,  prayerfully  and  scripturally,  the 
character  and  offices  of  my  blessed  Bedeemer.  I  will  try 
to  spend  this  Sabbath-day  as  follows:  One  hour  ^ter 
breakfast  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  fiAeen  min* 
utes  on  my  Sabbath-school  lesson,  forty  minutes  in  study* 
ing  the  character  of  Christ  with  the  »id  of  Storr  and  Flatt ; 
thirty  minutes  in  prayer  alter  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the 
remainder  of  the  time  m  reading  Storr;  one  hour  in  prayer 
in  the  evening,  one  huur  in  reading  Storr,  an  hour  in  cor- 
respondence end  i|i  a  review  of  the  day." 

:  ^  Andover^  Noeember  26, 1829.  — •  This  day  is  the  annual 
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Th«ak8gl7big.  Thrmiglii  the  rig^teouv  pa'Ovidonoo  ti  C}od, 
I  am  oaltoti  to  gpend  st  at  a  distance  from  my  rolatiTo^.  I 
wouM  otiU  Qfwnd  it  with  th«  Fneiid  wlio  ctearcrtl^  closer 
than  A  hrodwr.  On  m  mviow  of  th«  year,  I  Ami  nothing 
but  guilt,  abmtt  of  my  gtm\  Redmmor.  My  ojnioi'  d«fR<* 
culty  hBR  been  a  want  of  ropentanoe  and  of  ftuith  in  Him 
\tho  can  mjyply  all  my  nooessities.  I  have  tried  to  abstain 
from  sin  in  my  own  strengfh,  and  of  courcw  have  been  de- 
feated. 

**  My  ignoranco  on  all  subjects  is  very  great  Since  the 
last  Thanksgiving,  I  have  gone  through  a  course  of  study 
in  Christian  Theology,  but  at  this  moment  I  know  very  little 
in  this  immense  field  of  study  and  effort.  My  obvious  du> 
ties  are  the  three  following :  first,  a  total  departure  from 
myself  to^Christ,  making  him  all  in  all ;  secondly,  a  most 
rigid  economy  in  reference  to  time,  and  a  ^stematio  ar- 
rangement  of  duties ;  thirdly,  a  careM  cultivation  of  my 
reasoning  powers,  a  rigid  analysis  of  all  my  knowledge,  a 
renewed  esamination  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rheto- 
ric. I  ought  also  to  examine  my  social  life,  and  all  the 
duties  which  I  owe  to  my  surviving  parent,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  my  cousins,  my  native  town,  my  brother  Cornelius. 
Especially  I  ought  to  scrutinise  my  motives  in  regard  to 
my  entrance  on  the  ministry,  and  my  habitual  effort  should 
be  to  make  the  glory  of  Gbd  my  all  in  alt.^* 

**  Boston^  Decmher  1829. — I  started  from  Andover 
at  ei|^t  o*ctock  this  mommg,  and  anived  in  this  city  at 
twelve  oViock.  On  my  passage  hither,  I  read  a  few  of  the 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  and  conversed  with  two  or  thtee  of  my 
bretbresi  in  the  stage-coach.  I  spent  the  afternoon  and 
evenkg  unprofitably.  I  have  had  very  tittle  enjoyment  in 
my  own  mind.  O,  when  will  the  day  of  deliverance  come  f 
I  was  enabled  ta  reflect  for  one  tusar  this  evening  on  the 
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ohafftole?  ot  «he  S«¥iour  with  oodaidembki  intereit,  bwt  n(]|^ 
heart  in  hard  M  a  rock.** 

*^Janumy  1, 1880.  ~  I  hope  I  havft  »onie  desirfi  to  twgSii 
this  jrear  with  a  Milenin  rovtow  of  the  lait,  for  the  purpose 
of  ametidiog  what  is  amisff,  and  of  Telfbrming  m/Mtf  thor(> 
oughly.  lo  some  degree  sensible  that  it  is  a  work  far  bo* 
yond  my  weakuesa  to  acconipIi«ht  I  would  from  the  heart 
look  to  the  Everlasting  Hills  for  help, —  to  Him  who  giv- 
eth  liberally  and  upbraidoth  not : 

"  O  Thou,  who  art  the  Father  of  mercies  and  t!te  God  of 
all  grace,  who  knowest  my  weakness,  who  knowest  my 
utter  destitution  of  any  good,  condescend  to  grant  to  me, 
for  thy  mercies*  sako,  and  that  thy  name  may  be  glorified, 
that  help  which  I  need,  and  without  which  I  roust  perish 
for  ever.  O,  may  this  3rear  be  entirely  devoted  to  thee  t 
With  thee  all  things  are  poesible.  O,  renew,  change  my 
heart,  conform  my  will  to  thine  I  I  am  tlune  hj  creation, 
by  unnumbered  favors,  by  rodeeming  love,  O,  may  I  bo 
ihme  by  the  entire  «m^tification  of  my  spirit  I  Bo  with  tne 
in  seasons  of  temptation.  Suggest  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  sto* 
tives,  alarms,  awful  warnings,  to  deter  me  from  do.  Blay 
I  be  led  to  a  full  conviction  of  my  perishing  need  of  Ghrbt. 
Give  me  love  to  thyself,  to  thy  Son,  to  &e  blessed  Spirit, 
to  the  Holy  Bible,  to  the  Sabbath,  to  all  thii^e  ordinances, 
to  thy  dear  people,  to  a  holy  heaven,  to  all  my  duties. 
Which  I  humbly  ask  for  His  sake,  who  died  for  me.  Amen ! 

L  Mp  great  Purpose  in  Living. — It  is  to  hcmor  God,  to 
commend  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  do  all  the  good  in 
my  {lower  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,^i]t  of  love  to 
Christ.  When  I  am  attempting  to  do  any  thing  this  year, 
I,  will  endeavor  to  ask,  first  of  oil,  will  it  be  pleasing  to  God. 

"  IL  Jifjf  Viewi  end  Fedingg  towards  God. — In  books, 
in  craverwtion,  in  .company,  in  my  associa^ns,  avoid  alt 
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thorn  o^fcnsionn  to  think  irrevot<^ntly  of  God  which  Hiato 
troubled  me  during  the  past  year.  Ck>Dstan!ly  rogard  God  an 
my  Creator,  my  Pre»ei"Vor,  my  unwearied  BenoiActor,  my 
Prophet,  my  Priest,  my  Ki»g,  my  Guide,  my  Sanctitlor, 
my  Copaforter,  my  final  Judge.  Labor  to  bring  God  in  all 
these  endearing  and  awful  attributes  before  my  mind. 

**  in.  The  Sahhath, — Do  every  thing  on  Saturday*  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  which  I  can.  Begin  the  Sabbath  at 
sunset  on  Saturday.  Do  not  visit  nor  engage  in  any  secu- 
lar business  on  Sabbath  evening.  Spend  a  principal  part  of 
the  Lord's  day  in  prayer,  in  meditation,  in  leading  the 
Scriptures.  Strive  to  do  what  God  has  commanded  in  order 
to  secure  his  smiles.  Never  introduce  topics  of  worldly 
conversation,  or  criticisms  on  sermons.  Avoid  spending  the 
Sabbath  away  from  home,  or  from  my  room,  if  possible. 

"  IV.  Public  Worship  and,  J^ligious  Meetings, — If  prac- 
ticable, pray  before  I  go  and  immediately  after  I  come  from 
them.  ,  Endeavqr  to  avoid  listening  for  others,  nor  look 
upon  others  to  see  how  they  are  pleased,  but  make  self>ap~ 
plication.^  Strive  to  impress  my  own  mind  with  the  amaz- 
ing importance  of  the  truths  which  I  hear.  Look  at  the 
truth,  not  at  the  hearer. 

V.  Reading  the  Bible.  —  Adopt  it  as  my  settled  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Bible  is  my  book ;  never  let  any  other  book 
take  that  place  in,  my  affections  which  the  Bible  ought 
tp  have.  Observe  these  four  rules  in  reading  it :  docility, 
seriousness,  prayer,  obedience.  Bead  the  Bible  twice  a 
day  devotionally. 

"  VI.  Befkction  and  Self-Examination.  ~  Here  has  been 
my  great  failure. .  Here  I  ought  to  mourn,  and  be  humbled 
in  the  dust,  and  enter  on  a  course  entirely  new.  I  will 
endeavor  to  have  one  subject  for  every  day  this  year,  as- 
signed at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  for  deep,  practical 
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Tcfloetion ;  anJ,  if  pofltflble,  I  will  record  in  tho  fiM  part  of 
every  evening  ray  principal  ihoughto  wn  it;  not  to  cherish 
pride,  but  to  humble  myself  in  the  du»t  for  my  great  igno" 
ranee  of  God  and  of  myself.  Meditate  solemnly  every  even> 
ing,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  monilh,  on  my  birthday>  at 
the  end  of  the  year^  at  sacramental  occasions.  Whenever 
I  take  a  journey,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  some  subject  of  se* 
rious  rel!!{!Ction  during  my  ride.  Make  tlie  law  of  Gh>d  my 
standard  of  duty. 

"  VII.  American  Education  Society.  —>  Make  my  duties 
for  this  Sooie^  a  special  subject  of  prayer,  and  of  thorough 
inveetigation.  Never  neglect  a  duty  for  the  sake  of  ease 
or  convenience  pf  a  personal  kind.  Be  strictly  accurate  in 
every  thing  which  I  write  for  the  Register ;  and  be  hmibh. 
Be  rigidly  honest. 

"  Vni.  Preaching.  —  Make  this  sutyect,  bereafler,  a  mat* 
ter  of  frequent  meditation  and  of  prayer.  Look  at  it  itt  the 
light  of  eternity.  .  Think  of  the  doom  of  an  unfaithful  min- 
ister. Always  prea6h  what  my  conscience  says  x  Holy 
Spirit  would  have  me  preach.  Strive  to  write''  '  the 
sense  of  my  amazing  responsibleuess.  If  practical  ^nd 
a  part  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  I  preach, .  jvq*. 
tional  exercise. 

"IX.  Reading. — Let  me  wa^e  no  time  in  \^in,  emp^ 
reading.  Be  strictly  on  my  guard.  Here  is  a  powerful 
temptation." 

"IVbtjmJcr  14,  1630. — I  em  made' unhappy  and  use> 
less,  not  po  much  by  my  want  Of  time,  as  by  my  improper 
arrangement  and  waste  of  it.  It  is  remarked  of  Dr.  Dod* 
dridge,  that  he  regarded  *  the  smaHest  parcels  of  time  pre- 
cious, iand  was  eager  to  seize  every  moment,  even  while 
he  was  waiting  for  dmner,  Company,  or  his  pupils  assem- 
bling  together,  that  he  might  make  some  advance  in.th^ 


wor^  he  wm«  <9ibout  If  id  hia  plun  for  the  yottr, 
month,  ftnd  week,  md  kept  an  exact  account  ovory  d»y 
bow  hin  hours  wore  ornplioyod.*  I  am  persuoidcd  tliat  a  rig- 
oroun  {MlherenoQ  to  a  judicious  system  would  bo  m  im- 
xncpso  boaafit  to  us  in  a  literary  and  moral  respoct  One 
thing  of  greet  importance  is,  to  ask  God  oamostly  for  his 
efl'eotual  aid.^  Another  is;  not  to  bo  disconcerted  or  dis^ur* 
aged  if  the  plan  i9  necessarily  interrupted.  Dr.  Doddridge 
had  several  spare  hours  in  the  ccurse  of  a  week,  in  which 
he  cpuld  make  up  for  interruptions.  A  third  rule  is,  bend 
all  possible  streng'th  to  an  important  matter,  if  there  is  one 
to  be  accomplished.  Tb^  mind  is  greatly  encouraged  by  a 
successful  efibrtt  A  fourth  'mle  is,  to  induce  all  around  you 
to  adopt  your  own  oystematic  habits,  partly  for  tbo  good  of 
your  friends  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  disturbance 
from  their  irregularities," 

That  Mt.  Edwatds  should  have  essayed  to  com- 
bine the  AvMes  of  hie  Secretaryship  with  the  severer 
duties  of  a  theological  student  was  not  wise.  In 
im  amia^e  desire  for  immediate  usefulness,  he  failed 
iier^  to  exercise  his  wonted  sagacity.  It  was  afifcet- 
wards  one  of  his  principles,  that  the  appropriate 
duties  of  the  Divinity  School  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  engross  the  attention  of 'its  members that  no  (ex- 
traneous care  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
pupil's  investigation  of  that  science  which  wpuld 
claim  the  undisturbed  attention  ojf  a  seraph;  that 
our  miQisterial  candidates  wiU  be,  in  the  end,  more 
practical  workmen,  and  render  a  better  service  to  the 
^piasa  of  mankind,  by  humbly  and  patiently,  for  three 
pjr  mor^  years,  Iparning  to  preach  the  Gospel,  than 
by  hastening  £rom  their  preliminary  seclusion  into  a 
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cduTse  of  public  eifo/t;  that  it  were  belter  ccOnbmy 
for  our  indigent  yowth  to  upend  oeveral  montha  ia 
some  ijicirative  employment  before  or  after  their  eem- 
inary  course,  than  to  break  up  the  evenneas  of  that 
courBd  by  the  onerous  duties  of  a  teacher,  agent,  or 
public  speaker.  'He  bad  a  reverence  for  the  initiatory 
btudies  of  a  theologian,  and  dreaded  every  influence 
which  could  impair  the  taste  or  narrow  the  capacity 
for  thiim.    In  a  particular  manner  he  prized  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  aa  a  retreat  for  young  men 
who  were  in  danger  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  in- 
fluence of  their  life,  to  a  restlessness  for  contact  with 
the  bustling  crowd.    His  own  experience  had  made 
him  grieve  over  any  tendency  in  his  pupils,  to  super- 
add foreign  toil  to  their  prescribed  duty.   He  had 
learned'  that  the  superadded  services  would  encroach 
upon;  the  more  appropriate  business  of  the  scholar, 
or  else  the  effort  to  be  faithful  in  the  two  spheres 
would  endanger      physical  system.    The  tone  find 
vigor  of  his  body  and  mind  suffered  under  the  divid* 
ed  cares  of  his  middle  and  senior  years  at  the  Semi- 
naryi   It  was  under  their  pressure  that  he  suffered 
much  of  the  despondency  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed.  He  coujld  not  neglect  his  studies;  he  would 
not  omit  his  official  toils ;  and  both  united  were  too 
severe  for  the  elasticity  of  his  system.  JLb  felt  un- 
wortfiy  to  accept  the  reliefs  provided  for  him  in  the 
*3ospel,  and  a  dark  veil  was  drawn  between  himself 
and  his  Saviour.   Numerous  passages  in  his  jouri|^ 
bear  witness  to  his  unrelenting  severity  in  chastising 
himself.   The  foUoviring  are  specimens : 
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"  The  rending  of  my  Dissoitation  this  afternoon  boforo 
Iho  students  was  the  OQcnsion  of  calling  up  the  dreadful 
prido  which  is  in  my  heart."  "My  sins  have  been  great 
and  aggravated  the  past  day.  My  heart  is  the  seat  of  all 
manner  of  evil.  It  is  a  current  of  deep  and  dreadful  de- 
pravity. O  that  I  may  never  have  peacQ  till  this  heart  is 
renewed  and  sanctified ! "  "  While  taking  my  exercise 
this  forenoon  at  the  workshop,  I  did  not  think  of  any  seri- 
ous subject.  My  great,  amazing  selfishness  is  the  cause 
of  my  vrasting  much  precious  time.  I  must  pray  more  that 
I  iriay  have  grace  to  employ  my  thoughts  usefully  v/hile  I 
am  taking  my  exercise  at  the  mechanic's  bench." 

Baring  that  portion  of  his  Seminary  life  in  which 
he  saw  his  sins  with  such  unrelieved  vividness,  Mr. 
Edwards  resided  in  the  office  now  occupied  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  and  were  the  walls  of 
that  office  to  speak  of  all  that  has  been  endured 
within  them,  they  would  resound  with  many  a 
plaintive  groan  which  they  have  heard,  amid  the 
watches  of  the  night,  from  the  meek  sufferer.  There, 
when  all  his  companions  in  study  were  locked  in 
slumber,  he  often  straggled  and  prayed  and  wept, 
without  the  least  hope  of  his  final  salvation,  and  was 
(Compelled  to  cry  out,  mild  and  genial  aa  was  his 
nature,  "Save  me,  O  God !  for  the  waters  are  come 
in  unto'  my  soul;  I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is 
no  standing;  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  where 
the  fioods  overflow  me ;  I  am  weary  of  iriy  carying ; 
my  throat  is  dried ;  mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for 
^y  God."  He  did  not  speak  of  his  griefs  to  a  single 
fellow-student,*  for  he  never  loved  to  expose  his 


At  a  sabseqaeat  date,  this  nnobtmsive  man  made  the  following  char- 
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inner  life,  but  they  afterwavds  gave  a  peculiar  tinge 
to  his  aspect  and  mien.  That  look  of  self-abaBcment, 
those  fletnitones  of  subdued  grief,  that  retiring,  shrink* 
ing  attitude  before  strangers,  that  deferential  treat- 
ment of  other  men  known  to  be  his  inferiors,  that 
quick  sympathy  with  all  who  were  unrighteously 
oppressed  or  despised,  that  pronnptness  to  relieve  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor  and  forsaken,  — ^  these  and  such  as 
these  winning  traits  in  our  brother,  were  mementos 
of  the  sad  discipline  which  he  had  undergone,  while 
combining  study  with  business.  In  some  degree 
these  traits  were  natural  to  him,  but  his  inward  af- 
fliction revealed  while  it  purified  his  nature*  One 
sentiment  of  penitence  and  self-distrust  seems  to 
have  formed  his  manners,  and  moulded  the  very 
features  of  his  countenance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  despair  which 
Mr.  Edwards  endured  at  Amherst  and  Andover  was 
unintermitted.  His  letters  and  journal  show  that  he 
had  many  alternations  of  joy,  and  that  Addison's 
hymn,  How  are  thy  servants  blessed,  O  Lord ! " 
was  often  in  his  mind  and  on  his  lips.  He  fireqi^entiy 
writes  from  Andover  as  follows:  — 

"  All  my  ciFOumst^Bces  ^re  very  pleasant.  I  could  not 
wish  them  to  be  more  so.  I  have  kipd  friends,  eminent 
religious  privileges,  books*  eveiy  thing,  indeed,  which  is 
fitted  to  give  mo  a  grateful  heart   I  cannot  do  more  than 


acteristic  remark:  "My  ideas  of  propriety  lead  me  to  mention  ve^ 
rarely  matters  which  concern  me  personally.  I  see  so  much  egotim 
and  vanity  in  some  literaiy  men,  that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  drivttt 
into  the  other  extreme." 
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I  a»n  now  doing ;  and  my  way  to  bo  happy  in  to  exert  my- 
self to  the  utmost.  My  prospects  for  usefulness  are  brighter 
than  I  deserve.  1  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
God  will  permit  mo  to  do  so  much  good  as  his  providence 
now  indicates.  My  mind  exults  in  the  thought  of  promot- 
ing his  glory  by  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  minds 
which  ho  has  made." 

Neither  must  it  be  surmised,  that,  during  hia 
scenes  of  mental  depression,  Mr.  Edwards  forgot  the 
refuge  provided  for  all  the  heavy-laden.  Sometimes 
he  did  not  venture  near  it,  but  more  than  once  he 
wrote  to  his  relatives  such  words  as  the  following : 

Andover^  April  11,  1830. — I  have  been  trying  for 
two  or  three  weeks  past,  to  think  upon  Christ  as  much  as 
'  possible.  Think  of  him  as  your  Creator,  Preserver,  the 
Antitype  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  subject  of  the  Prophe- 
cies, the  Man  of  Sorrows,  our  Exemplar  in  a  thousand  re- 
spects, our  Advocate,  the  Great  Head  of  sacred  influences, 
—  above  all,  as  the  *  Atoning  Sacrifice,'  dying  for  us,  most 
generously  giving  his  life  to  save  us.  Here  is  the  grand 
motive.  This  will  deter  from  sin.  when  nothing  else  will. 
This  will  prompt  to  duty,  when  every  other  motive  is 
powerless.  With  all  these  motives  and  thoughts,  most  ear- 
nestly supplicate  the  renewing  and  senctifying  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  will  not  be  denied  to  fervent  prayer. 
If  we  cannot  come  to  God  as  saints,  we  can  as  miserable 
sinners.  He  has  had  compassion  on  millions  as  fallen  and 
degraded  as  we  are,  who  thought  themselves  the  chief  of 
sinners.  Divie  Bethune,  of  New  York,  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments put  his  hands  on  the  head  of  his  son,  who  was  a 
ininister,  and  said :  '  Preach  Jesus  Christ ;  tell  dying  sinners 
of  a  Saviour.    Every  thing  else  is  folly.'   We  may  apply 
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this  to  ourselves,  and  plead  Jesus  Christ  and  appropriate 
him  to  ourselves  in  all  his  offices." 

"  183L  —  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  an  adaptation  th<9re 
is  between  the  Gospel  and  the  wonts  of  man.  The  invita? 
tioit, '  Come  unto  me,*  strikes  a  tltousond  strings  in  the  soul. 
I  believe  that  in  ttnconvertod  men  there  are  bright  mo- 
ments, when  they  long  for  something  better  than  this  wojrld 
furnishes;  when  they  have  some  glimpses  of  a  happier 
economy;  when  they  see  into  the  spiritual  world  for  a 
moment,  till  they  are  borne  down  by  sense  and  sin.  Those 
who  take  away  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  the  sys- 
tem, know  not  what  they  do.  This  meets  man  as  a  fallen 
sinner,  and  offers  him  aid  and  a  glorious  way  of  escape.*' 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

SBSVICES  FOB  THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIBTT. 

We  have  seen  already,  that  Ms.  Edwards  sacri- 
ficed his  health  and  one  part  of  his  theological  disci- 
pline to  the  interests  of  the  American  Education 
Society.  He  served  it  two  years  at  Andovejr.  Its 
office  was  removed  from  Andover  to  Bost<;>n  in  the 
summer  of  1830.  From  the  autumn  of  that  year 
until  the  spring  of  1836,  five  years'^and  six  montjha, 
Mr.  Edwards  resided  in  the  city.  He  was  mar- 
ried, November  3, 1831,  to  Misa  Jerusha  W.  Billings, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  E.  fillings  of  Con- 
way, Mass.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Kichard  Salter  Storrs,  of  Longmeadow,  Ma^s.  "He 
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remained  five  years  in  hin  SecrctaTyehip,  and  re- 
"  signed  the  principal  part  of  its  duties  in  May,  1833. 
Ho  wrote  so  mnch  in  the  Education  Office,  that  he 
onco  remarked  of  himself :  "  The  histxxry  of  my  life  is 
the  mere  history  of  those  fingers  which  hold  &  pen." 
It  was  his  custom  to  write  nine  hours  daily,  while 
he  resided  in  Boston.  His  principal  relaxation  waSi 
found  in  his  occasional  visits  made  to  the  beneficia- 
ries of  the  Society,  at  the  various  colleges  of  Nc^w 
England.  He  gives  many  descriptions  of  his  visits, 
like  the  following. 

^^AmJierat  College^  1832.  —  I  remained  in  Amherst  dili- 
gently occupied  till  Saturday.  I  inquired  of  the  officers 
concerning  our  young  men  ;  saw  about  thirty-five  of  them 
^individually,  and  the  whole  in  a  body ;  gave  an  address  to 
them  ;  preached  a  sermon  to  the  students,  and  attended  to 
several  smaller  matters.  I  saw  Mr.  - — — ,  and  mentioned 
to  him  kindly  some  little  things  which  I  hope  he  will  cor- 
rect. I  conversed  with  several  others  in  regard  to  some 
terious  faults ;  I  hope  not  without  effect.'^ 

"  Ya?e  College^  1832.  — I  spent  the  whole  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  college ;  met  with  every  facility  which  I 
needed ;  inquired  of  the  officers  in  regard  to  the  standing 
and  character  of  all  the  beneficiaries,  and  saw  individually 
about  two  thirds  of  them ;  prayed  with  them,  and  gave  each 
a  copy  of  Henry  ftartyn's  Life." 

It  was  a  pleasiug  trait  in  Mr.  Edwards's  character, 
that  he  was  hopeful  in  regard  to  himself  in  all  his  re- 
lations, except  those  of  a  probationer  for  eternity; 
and  even  while  mourning  over  his  own  religious  pros- 
pects, he  Was  enthusiastic  in  the  service  of  other  men. 
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During  the  very  months  of  his  spiritnal  darkness,  he 
wrote  with  buoyancy  of  Jjope  for  the  Cklucation  So- 
cicty,  with  which  he  was  grieved  to  regard  himself 
as  altogether  unfit  to  be  connected.  H(a  often  ex* 
pressed  himself  in  language  like  this : 

August  26t  16S8.  —  I  endeavor  to  relieve  m3rself  from 
my  gloomy  retrospection  and  anticipeition,  by  picturing  out 
the  immense  influence  which  a  Secretary  of  this  Society 
may  exert,  when  he  ahall  have  the  care  of  two  thousand 
young  men,  destined  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  two  millions 
of  souls,  and  to  change  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
through  all  coming  time,  and  augment  immeasurably  the 
joys  of  eternity." 

"  October  19,  1828.  —  Our  Society  is  very  prosperous. 
Eightt;  new  beneficiaries  were  received  on  the  funds,  at* 
the  quarterly  meeting  in  Boston  week  before  last ;  a  greater 
number  than  were  ever  received  at  any  four  quarterly 
meetings  befpre  last  year.    It  has  made,  of  course,  a  great  * 
accession  to  our  business.** 

"  December  10,  1828.  —  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
I  am  fully  employed  in  doing  good.  Sight  glad  am  I  to  in« 
form  you,  that  the  affairs  of  our  Society  are  in  a  veiy  flour* 
ishing  state.  We  expect  a  hundred  new  beneficiaries  at 
the  next  meeting.  About  eight  hundred  have  been  already 
assisted.   The  Society  is  becoming  a  gigantic  concern.** 

At  one  time  he  writes :  "  Mr.  ComiBlius  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  agency,  having  obtained  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  seven  years.** 
At  another  time :  "  I  sometimes  pay  two  dollars  a  day  for 
the  letters  sent  to  and  from  our  cfiice.  Mr.  Cornelius  has 
just  returned  with  pledges  for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  has  collected  within  two  months,  providing  -for  the  sup* 
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pon  of  a  hundred  and  twonty  young  men  |  and  ho  will  not 
b«  BfttiBfied  till  tho  Education  Socioty  hoM  four  thoiiBond 
otudeatA  Hinder  its  patronage,  and  the  Gospel  of  Chriot  is 
published  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  hundred  new  bone- 
ficiories  are  about  coming  under  tho  patronage  of  our  So- 
ciety from  the  weatern  district  of  New  Yorko  "We  have 
twenty  new  applicants  from  East  Tennessee.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Society  is  triumphant  and  exhilarating ;  still 
it  is  fearful  when  I  consider  my  own  unfitness  for  a  con- 
nection with  it.  But  this  is  the  day  for  high  responsi- 
bility, and  every  individual  should  feel  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  bear  his  full  part  in  all  that  he  is  qualified  to  do.  He 
is  always  the  happier,  the  more  responsibility  he  has  to 
sustain,  provided  that  he  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
with  modest  and  conscientioas  forethought." 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  persuade  the  diffident 
writer  of  the  preceding  extracts,  that  he  bad  been 
'  circnmspect  in  venturing  into  an  office  which  exerted 
an  influence  on  "  the  eternal  life  or  eternal  perdition, 
not  of  one  congregation  of  souls,  but  of  hundreds 
of  congregations."  He  thus  expressed  bis  fears  in  a 
letter  to  his  father. 

March  18,  1829.  —  I  wbh  I  could  say  as  much  in 
regard  to  my  spiritual  prosperity,  as  I  can  in  reference  to 
my  external  circumstances.  My  whole  past  life  seems  fre- 
quently to  me  a  delusion,  from  which  I  have  at  length 
awakened.  I  have  much  less  desire  than  I  foimerly  had, 
for  the  honor  which  cometh  from  man ;  and  this,  I  am 
afraid,  has  left  me  without  a  motive.  I  am  urged  by  every . 
po^ible  consideration  to  love  and  serve  Christ;  but  my 
knowledge  of  him  is  rather  speculative  than  spiritual  and 
soul-satisfying.    My  struggle  a^inst  sm  altogether, 
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^rhapti,  in  my  own  etrength,  hn<i  of  eourso  I  fkU.  I  ixem- 
h\Q  when  I  think  of  the  reDponflibilitics  which  I  have  m- 
amed.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  for  it  moment,  if  I 
had  well  understood  my  own  choraotor.  My  buvineau  Is^ 
constantly,  with  thoeo  who  are  preparing  io  preach  the  Qos> 
pel,  while  I  am  utterly  unqualified  to  take  upon  myself  the 
holy  calling.  Piety,  eminent  pioty,  is  wanted  in  my  sphere, 
more  than  almost  anywhere ;  yet,  alas,  what  am  I !  For 
oeyeral  weeks  I  have  lived  with  scar<;ely  any  hope  of  my 
safe  condition.  This  state  of  mind,  with  my  pressing  la- 
bors, many  of  which  I  am  unable  to  perform  as  I  ought, 
hes  made  me  very  unhappy.  I  would  not  thus  mention 
my  feelings,  but  from  the  assurance  that  I  should  receive 
your,  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers.  Pray  for  roe,  dear 
Sir,  that  I  may  be  helped  to  renounce  all  sin,  and  to  rest 
only  in  Christ  I  know  I  ought  to  have  the  trust  in  God 
which  would  bear  me  above  all  these  troubles,  but  the  force 
of  the  world  and  the  wicked  one  is  too  strong  for  human 
resolution.'' 

At  a  later  date,  he  writes  to  his  father :  "  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  I  am  reme  ..  ijered  in  your  most  prevalent  inter* 
cessions  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  I  do  need,  mora  than  Ian* 
guage  can  express,  the  fervent,  effectual  prayer  which 
availeth  much.  I  am  borne  onward  to  a  work  for  which  I 
am  utterly  incompetent  (  not  simply  preaching  the  Gospel, 
but  standing  at  the  door  and  introducing  others  to  this  mo* 
mentoiis  work.  How  ought  I  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  and 
alive  to  God!  How  ought  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  eternal  ,  happiness  of  my  fellow>men  to  ewallow  up 
all  other  interests  and  feelings  which  have  ever  had  posses* 
sion  of  my  soul  1  '* 

It  was  natural  for  a  man  thus  distrasifui  of  him- 
self, to  seek  a  release  from  the  Society  which  requi^ 
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BO  mtzch  more  of  its  Socsretaries  ib^n  ho  felt  able  to 
render.  But  Mr.  Corneliuo,  who  wan  like  an  elder 
brother  to  him,  wrote  more  than  once,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  nnitcd  in  reaffirming  such  worda  ae  the 
following :  "  It  wonld  almost  paralyze  my  efForta,  for 
a  time  certainly,  if  you  were  to  leave  m.  Where  cm 
you  look  for  a  wider  field  than  you  already  possess. 
Is  it  not  the  will  of  Christ  that  yon  should  labor  in 
this  field,  judging,  I  mean,  by  all  ordinary  rules  ?  " 

But  the  bounding  spirit  of  Mr.  Cornelius  we  s  soon 
transferred  from  the  cause  of  eleemosynary  educa- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  February,  1832,  he  died;  and 
Mr.  Edwards,  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  wrote  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  his  character  for  the  Q,uarterly  Eegis- 
ter  of  May  and  August,  1832,  and  published  an  ex- 
tended Memoir  of  him  in  December,  1833.  The 
churches  of  our  land  had  become  involved  in  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  and  the  Society  shared  in  the 
common  disaster.  Still,  having  loved  that  Society 
at  the  first,  Mr.  Edwards,  always  constant  in  his 
attachments,  loved  it  unto,  the  end.  He  stood  true 
to  it  and  firm  in  its  defence,  when  some  of  his  friends 
forsook  or  assailed  it.  And  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  needed  cheerfulness  and  repose,  were  often 
b&rassed  with  anxiety  for  the  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  for  the  growth  of  our  churches. 
After  he  resigned  his  Secretaryship  in  May,  1833,  he 
continued  to  perform  some  of  its  duties.  In  1850,  he 
was  chosen  a  Director  of  the  Society,  and  continued 
Bueb  until  all  his  labors  on  earth  ceased.  At  that 
melancholy  event,  the  Board  of  Directors  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory : 
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"  For  llw  past  twerily-four  years  [ho  hoa]  boen  raoet  in- 
timately associated  with  tlto  Education  Bocio^f  aijd  by 
various  labors  has  contributed  very  greatly  to  its  growth 

and  prosperity  '.In  his  capacity  of  corporato  member, 

and  subsequently  m  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ho  has 
continued  to  cherish  a  lively  interest -in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Society ;  and  advice  has  often  been  sought  of  him,  as  of  a 
wise  and  judicious  counsellor.  In  his  judgment  we  could 
repose  with  great  confidence,  and  his  loss  we  deeply  do- 
plore.  But  we  would  not  claim  for  ourselves  any  special 
privilege  of  grief.  The  circle  of  hb  influence  was  viride, 
and  there  are  many  besides  ourselves  to  mourn.  It  is  rare 
that  a  man  can  be  found,  in  whom  pretensions  co  modest 
are  combined  with  such  distinguished  eminence  and  real 
worth.  As  a  Biblical  scholar,  he  has  left  behind  him  .  in 
this  country  very  few  superiors.  As  a  writer,  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  masters  of  a  pure,  rich  English  style.  He  bad 
none  of  the  artificer  of  fine  writing,  but  he  had  what  is  far 
better,  a  true  and  gi^nuiue  escellence.  As  a  man,  child- 
like and  winning  in  his  manners ;  a  lover  of  homo  and  its 
quiet;  instmctively  shrinking  from  conspicuous  positions, 
yet  always  able  to  meet  public  responsibilities  with  a  col- 
lected dignity ;  averse  to  disputation,  yet  strong  and  ear- 
nest in  his  love  of  truth,  he  could  not  fail  to  leave  upon  the 
minds  of  those  wHo  came  within  the  circle  of  his  daily  in- 
tercourse, an  impression  of  a  character  singularly  pure  and 
elevated.  As  a  Christian,  he  had  a  manifest  resemblaheb 
to  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  When  we  thus  considdr 
the  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  combined  in  him,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  eulogy  to  say,  that  he  has 
added  a  new  lustre  to  a  name,  which  is  already  New  Eng- 
land's %\oTy  and  pride."  • 

*  Seethe  TMrty-eixth  AimnalBeportoftlie  Directonofthe 
icm  Edocation  Socie^,  pp.  &,  6. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EDITORIAL  hjuVOm. 

In*  "wao  as  an  Editor,  as  well  as  a  Secretary,  that 
Mr.  Edwarda  first  made  an  impression  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  While  in  the  tutorship  at  Am- 
herst College,'  he  had  in  part  the  editorial  care  of  a 
weekly  journal,  called  the  New  England  Inquirer. 
He  devoted  about  one  third  of  his  time  to  the  relig- 
ious and  poetical  departments  of  that  paper.  The 
first  and  fourth  pages  of  it  were  committed  to;  his 
cai^.  He  was  afterwards  occasionally  employed  in 
supejdntending  the  Boston  Recorder.  The  work, 
however,  on  which  he  expended  the  greatest  amount 
of  his  youthful  energy,  was  the  American  Quarterly 
Register.  He  retained  his  editorial  connection  with 
this  periodical  from  the  autumn  of  1828  until  the 
spring  of  1843.  It  was  established  in  1827,  and 
called  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Gociety.  In  1829,  it  received  the  name  of 
the  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  In  1830,  its  tj^tle  became  the 
Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety. From  1831  it  was  called  the  American  Quar- 
terly Ee^ster.  Rev*  Elias  Cornelius  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Edwards  in  editing  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell  in  editing  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  volumes,  and  Rev, 
Samuel  H.  Riddell  in  editing  the  fourteenth  volume. 
Although  %  sixoiku;  periodical  had  been  proposed  as 
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early  aft  1817,  and  Buch  men  as  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pear. 
8011  and  Dr.  Abicl  Holmes  had  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
its  publication,  yet  the  actnal  plan  of  the  Regiater, 
in  its  most  important  features,  was  formed  by  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work 
was  also  his.  "  Ho  brought  to  it,"  said  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Education  Society,*  "  a  fulness  of 
knowledge,  a  perfection  of  taste,  and  a  skill  for  his- 
torical investigation,  rarely  to  be  found  combined  in 
one  so  young."    He  designed  to  make  it  a  great 
storehouse  of  facts  for  the  present  and  future  gen* 
erations.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  statistical  inqui- 
ries in  our  land.  It  contains  indispensable  materials 
for  our  future  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  elaborate 
desciiptions  and  tabular  views  of  the  academies,  col- 
leges, professional  schools,  public  libraries,  eleemos- 
ynary  associatibns,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ; 
those  historical  and  chronological  narratives  of  par- 
ishes, states,  kingdoms,  sects,  eminent  men,  philan- 
thropic schemes ;  those  calm  and  trustworthy  notices 
of  our  current  literature ;  those  choice  selections  and 
chaste  essays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prepared 
by  himself,  or  at  his  suggestion,  or  revised  by  his 
discriminating  eye.   In  his  superintendence  of  those 
fourteen,  and  more  especially  of  the  first  ten  .octavo 
volumes,  so  much  more  useful  to  others  than  the  care 
of  them  could  have  been  to  himself,  he  had  melan- 
choly occasion  to  say,  Aliis  in  serviendo  comumor. 
We  cannot  repress  a  sigh,  when  we  i«ad  in  bis  mod- 
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eatj  -famiHar  lettera :  "  It  has  been  an  immense  labor 
to  prepare  the  statistical  tables  of  the  [next  nonjber 
of  the]  Register.  Thib  devolves  on  me  chiefly.  I 
have  opeint  six  hours  to-day  in  correcting  one  page  of 
a  proof-sheet.'  '  Again  he  writes :  "  After  the  rest  of 
the .  Sabbath,  my  wrist  troubles  me  less,  it  having 
been  somewhat  inflamed  by  the  incessant  writing  of 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks."  He  often  says  in  his 
lettera :  "  My  wrist  gets  worn  out  with  my  continual 
use  of  the  pen."  As  early  as'  1835  he  recorded  these 
premonitory  words :  *f  I  have  written  eight  hours  t-o- 
day,  r—  four  sheets  of  literary  notices.  J  feel  some' 
thing-  wrong  in  my  side^  I  suppose  on  account  of  my 
position  in  writing."  For  all  these  toils  in  accuma* 
lating  the  materials  for  tSiis  journal,  he  received  no 
adequate  recompense.  They  were,  in  great  part, 
labors  of  love.   How  enthnsiastio  his  love  was  for 

« 

the  work  assigned  him,  has  not  leen  generally 
known. 

*^  I  have  a  strjng  hope,"  h©  once  wrote,  "  that  the  Reg- 
ister may  be  made  what  no  work  in  the  English  language 
has  ever  been»  and  that  it  may  be  more  valuable  for  poster- 
ity than  for  the  present  age.  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my 
life  for  coming  generations.  But  I  cannot  succeed  in  mak- 
iog  this  publication  what  it  ought  to  he,  the  best  in  Chris- 
tendom, unless  I  become  very  parsimonious  in  regard  to 
my  time.  All  the  men  who  have  been  very  useful  in  the 
world,  have  taken  sacred  care  of  their  minutes.  Indeed,  I 
now  feel  very  unhappy  if  I  am  long  away  from  my  appro- 
priate employment.  Idleness,  or  simple  visiting,  even  with 
those  whom  I  love  most,  has  very  few  charms  for  me.  .  I 
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haVo  had  vi  ton  yoare,  and  Ihey  are  now  cl'0«i«d. 

Tho  sources  t,.  "uro  must  bo  doop,  or  I  Bhall  onjoy 

very  little.  Visiting  dhqu  Mfxca  mo  for  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. Therefore  I  must  renounce  it,  where  it  has  no  useful 
purpose,  and  find  my  pleasure  in  my  duty."  Again  ho 
wrote :  "  The  Register  will  give  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
an  audience  of  twenty-fivo  hundred  ministers  and  scholars, 
•  who  will  carry  on  influence  to  two  millions  of  other  minds." 

In  Bom6  particulars,  the  Quarterly  Re^ster  gives 
an  exact  representation  of  Mr.  Edwards's  mind  and 
heart.  It  discloses  his  active  benevolence,  his  statis- 
tical knowledge,  his  vast  miscellaneous  reading,  his 
retentive  memory,  hii^  fondness  for  generalizations, 
his  delicate,  almost  evanescent,  wit.  In  the  severely 
historical  style  of^  the  Register,  we  cannot  expect,  to 
find  very  broad  ,  indications  of  the  hnmorous  vein 
which  ran  through  his  fireside  conversation,  yet  there 
are  signs  of  it  in  some  of  his-  most  quiet  and  pros&le 
paragraphs.  WhUe  in  the  Edilcation  Roomsi^.the 
Merchants'  Reading-Room,  or  the  Athenesum  of  Bos-  > 
ton,  he  would  peruse  the  more  important  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  quarterly  periodicals  of  the  w^ld, 
and  then,  during  his  walk  homeward  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  would  classify  the  infonx^atioii 
which  he  had  thus  acquired.  *£6  those  who  met 
him  walking  solitarily  on  the  pavement,  he  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  thought;  for  he  was  arranging  the  ma- 
terials for  a  ^paragraph  in  the  Register.  Page  after 
page  of  his  reviews  he  prepsired  on,  Boston,  Com-, 
mon,  ox  on  a  stagcocoach  or  steamboat.  He  had  a 
rare  faculty^  as  well  as  fondness,  for  gatherlcig  togeth^ 
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er  the  resnlts  of  hia  previous  investigations,  while  he 
was  walking  or  journeying  from  place  to  place.  Here 
follows  a  specimen  of  the  succinct  generalizing  par- 
agraphs, which  he  prepared  in  such  a  way. 

"  The  presidents  of  our  colleges,  hoth  in  past  times  and 
at  present,  may  bo  arranged  into  four  classea.  First,  the 
public  men  who  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  sur- 
rounding communities,  or  on  society  at  large.  President 
Burr  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  times.  Very 
few  individuals,  at  the  period  of  the  llevolution,  swayed  a 
greater  political  influence  than  Dr.  Witherspoon.  President 
Dwight  was  a  connecting  linlc  between  Yale  College  and 
the  State.  His  vacations  were  nearly  as  useful  to  the  in- 
stitution as  his  terms  of  study.  His  knowledge  of  the  world, 
popular  manners,  and  commanding  pres^^nce,  were  of  ines- 
timsible  service,  not  only  to  Yale,  but  to  all  seminaries  of 
learning.  He  did  very  much  to  correct  the  common  im- 
pression, that  a  college  is  a  separate  and  exclusive  estab- 
lishment, with  which  society  at  large  has  little  connection 
or  sympathy.  Parents  were  glad  to  intrust  their  sons  to 
the  guidance  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  scholar. 

"A  second  class  are  those  who  are  distinguished  for 
attainments  in  science  or  literature,  and  who  elevate  the 
character  of  their  college  in  the  eyes  "of  the  community,  by 
the  reported  possession  of  extraordinary  attainment,  rather 
than  by  any  actual  exhibition  of  talent  which  men  in  gen- 
eral can  appreciate.  President  Appleton,  of  Bowdoin,  be- 
longed to  this  class.  A  promiscuous  audience,  as  they 
hewed  him  preach,  neither  manifested  nor  felt  much  emo- 
tion. He  never  could  have  become  popular,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word.  His  sermons  and  addresses 
are  not  generally  known,  even  to  our  educated  men.  Yet 
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bo  had  a  mind  klndrod  to  tliat  of  tho  immortal  Butler.  Wo 
cannot  road  some  of  his  productionSf  without  feeling  that 
emotion  of  reverence  which  we  experience  when  wo  open 
tho  Analogy.  For  the  quali^  of  fairness  in  conducting  ant 
argument,  we  regard  him  as  nearly  unequalled.  His  power 
to  control  a  literary  community  must  have  been  derived 
very  much  from  that  involuntary  respect  which  all  ingenu- 
ous students  must  have  felt  for  a  mind  so  candid,  so  logical, 
BO  transparent,  as  was  President  Appleton^s.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  far  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed the  senior  classes  during  his  administratiou,  have 
copied  after  their  illustrious  model.  Other  individuals  of 
the  same  class,  though  of  very  diverse  habits  and  chamc- 
ter,  were  Presidents  Chauncy  and  Webber  of  Harvard,  and 
Stiles  of  Yale. 

A  third  class  are  the  men  who  are  capable  of  conduct- 
ing a  college  throug'S  seasons  of  special  eidgency  and  trial. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  our  colleges  have 
passed  through  the  waves  of  affliction,  and  have  even  been 
menaced  with  total  extinction.  It  is  equally  instructive  to 
observe,  that  the  right  men  were  on  the  ground  at  the  right 
time.  In  the  year  1763,  when  the  prosperity,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  Yale  Ckillege,  was  threatened  by  the  antici- 
pated interference  of  the  legislature  of  the  Steite,  it  was  so 
ordered  in  Providence,  that  President  Clap  *  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  extensive  knowledg0  and  of  real  greatness,—-  and 
that  in  points  of  law,  especially  as  they  respected  colleges, 
he  appeared  to  be  superior  to  all  the  lawyers,  so  that  hb. 
antagonists  acknowledged  that  he  knew  morp,  and  was 
wiser  than  all  of  them.*  President  Brown  of  Dartmouth 
exhibited,  in  the  stormy  period  of  1816 ->  1820,  all  that 
knowledge  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood,  that  uncon- 
querable firmoess,  t^t  intelligent  consciousness  of  the  jus- 
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tico  of  hm  CQU30,  and  tlvat  hHmblo  confidenco  in  God,  which 
aro  necofioary  to  guide  a  kingdom  through  ita  most  porilous 
poriods.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  tho  distinguished  advocate 
in  the  civil  courts,  aro  tho  American  community  indebted, 
for  that  security  which  our  colleges  now  enjoy  from  legis- 
Ibativo  protection  and  interference. 

"  A  fourth  class  are  the  disciplinarians.  The  successful 
government  of  a  college  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty. 
A  company  of  young  men  aro  collected,  perhaps  from  ten 
or  twelve  different  States,  with  dijSTerent  family  and  prepar- 
atory education ;  many  passing  the  critical  period  of  tho 
lost  stage  of  boyhood ;  others  without  any  proper  sense  of 
responsibility  to  parents  at  home;  some  stimulated  by  a 
restless  ambition;  others  capable  of  feeling  no  stimulus 
whatever ;  some  governed,  or  rather  governing  themselve? 
almost  entirely  by  moral  influence ;  ai^d  others  weakening 
that  influence  whenever  it  is  in  their  power.  It  is  a  small 
part  of  the  duties  of  a  college  president,  to  see  that  the  in- 
stitution is  provided  with  able  instructors,  commodious 
buildings,  and  competent  apparatus  and  libraries.  His 
great  work  is  to  keep  the  complicated  machine  in  harmoni- 
ous and  healthful  action.  He  must  understand  well  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  they  are  modified  in  a  com- 
munity of  ardent  young  men.  He  must  know  how,  at  all 
times,  to  shape  his  deportment,  so  that  he  may  secure  the 
mingled  love  and  respect  of  his  charge.  He  must  have 
that  versatility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  promptly  from  one 
engagement  to  another,  without  embarrassment  and  with- 
out repining."  • 

While  making  his  tours  of  observation  among  our 
colleges  and  theological  schools,  Mr.  Edwards  be- 
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came  flatiBfied  tfiat  raore  effort  must  bo  made  for  the 
mctttal  and  morall  cnltarc  of  our  paatons,  qb  well  m 
minj«tcrial  candido.teo.  He  desired  to  foster  fhe 
eontinued  interest  of  our  clergy  in  qU  good  learning) 
by  opening  an  avenue  through  which  thoy  might 
communicate  their  thoughtfl  to  the  wcild.  It  was 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  their  hidden 
energies,  that  he  establiohed,  in  July,  1833,  the  Amer- 
ican Quarterly  Observer.  -  In  sustaining  this  work, 
he  encountered  difiiculties  which  can  be  fully  ap- 
predated  by^no  one  who  has  not  himself  started  a 
periodical  He  travelled  extensively  through  the 
Southern,  Middle,  and  New  England  States,  in  or* 
der  to  converse  personally  with  the  ablest  writers  in 
the  land,  and'"  secure  their  cooperation  in  his  new 
enterprise.  He  published  three  volumes  of  the  Ob- 
server, and  then  united  it  with  the  Biblical  Eeposi- 
tory,  which  had  been  during  the  four  preceding- 
yeaira  conducted  by  Professor  Robinson,  at  Andover. 
He  remained  sole  editor  cf  these  combined  periodi- 
cals, from  January,  1835,  to  January,  1838.  The 
American  ,  Biblical  Repository  was  the  name  ^iven 
to  this  work  from  1837  to  1851.  Six  years  after 
Mr.  Edwards  -withdrew  &om  it,  be  became  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  be 
had  the  chief  care  of  this  work  from  1844  to  185S. 
One  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  had  been  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  in  1843,  by  Professor  Robin- 
son, with  the  title,  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  Tracts 
and  Essays  on  Topics  connected  with  Biblical  Lit- 
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iemtute  and  Theology."  In  January,  1844,  when  Mr. 
Edwmrda  became  iiitercstcd  in  the  work,  it  was  for 
the  firet  time  published  at  Andover.  A  new  aerica  was 
commenced  on  an  enlarged  and  somewhat  modified 
plan.  In  January,  1851,  the  old  Biblical  Repository 
was  transferred  from  New  York  to  Andover,  and 
united  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  so  that  this  vet- 
eran  editor  was  intrusted  the  second  time  wiih  that 
Review,  which  he  had  already  done  much  u>  sua* 
tain  and  adorn.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  our^periodioal  literature; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  associates,  he  has  left 
thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monuments  of  his 
enterprise  and  industry  in  this  onerous  department. 
What  man,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  expended  so 
much  labor  upon  our  higher  Quarterlies  ?  ^ — a  labor 
how  severe,  and  equally  thankless! 

He  combined  facility  of  execution  with  great 
painstaking  and  carefulness.  He  often  compressed 
into  a  few  brief  sentences,  the  results  of  an  extended 
and  a  prolonged  research.  In  order  to  prepare  him- 
self for  writing  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  geology, 
be  has  been  known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  thai  science.  His  industry  surprised 
men;  for  while  he  had  two  periodicals  under  his 
editorial  care,  he  was  often  engaged  in  delivering 
lectures  before  the  Athenceum  or  some  Lyceum,  in 
Boston  or  its  suburbs,  and  in  superintending  the 
American  reprints  of  English  works.  Besides  at- 
tending to  the  proofsheets  of  his  own  Quarterlies,  he 
wou|d  sometimes  conect  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
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every  week,  of  the  proofsheota  of  oihev  volnmcp,  and 
would  often  compoBC  for  them  prefatory  or  explana- 
tory notes.  That  he  was  immacullat,o  in  his  ouper- 
yiaion  of  the  press,  he  would  be  the  last  to  pretend. 
The  volumes  which  ho  edited  contain  unnumbered 
proper  names,  dates,  numerals,  references  to  initial 
letters,  etc.,  etc.  The  labor  of  revising  them  was  dis- 
couraging ;  their  number  increased  the  difficulty,  and 
suggests  a  palliation  for  any  errors  which  escaped 
him.  He  was  pained  by  the  smallest  mistake  which 
he  made,  yet  deemed  it  his  duty  to  suffer  the  pain, 
rather  than  intermit  his  efforts  for  the  elevation  of 
our  periodical  literature.  Amid  all  the  drudgery  and 
perplexities  of  his  editorial  life,  his  rule  was,  never 
to  let  a  day  pass  by,  without  refreshing  his  taste 
with  the  perusal  of  some  lines  from  a  favorite  poet^ 
such  as  Virgil  or  Spenser. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  a  patriotic  aim  in  his  various 
periodicals.  He  desired  to  encourage  a  national  lit* 
erature,  to  guard  the  reputation  and  elicit  the  talent 
of  American  authors,  to  lay  the  treasures  of  British, 
German,  and  French  learning  at  the  feet  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  stimulate  them  in  this  way  to  a 
more  vigorous  and  independent  activity.  His  belief 
was,  that  the  light  of  other  nations  would  enkindle 
our  own,  and  that  we  should  become  thfi  more  ver- 
satile, the  more  manly,  and  even  the  more  original, 
by  the  quickening  influences  of  Transatlantic  mind. 
The  most  radical  discussions  of  the  Grerman  divines 
he  was  willing  to  examine  in  his  periodicals,  for  tha 
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fc'ake  of  invigorating  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen. 
He  writes : 

"Why  shouW  E)iglish  and  American  acholars  trouble 
ihemGolveo  with  the  Teutonic  ocopticism?  Why  should 
our  periodical  publications  lay  before  their  readers  the  ro- 
sulta  of  inquiries  which  would  never  else  l>o  entered  upon, 
the  solution  of  doubts  which  would  never  else  bo  started  ? 
A  suiBcient  answer  is,  that  the  scepticism  is  not  confined,, 
and  cannot  be,  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  any  more  than 
English  or  French  infidelity,  in  the  last  century,  could  be 
confine'',  to  London  and  Paris.  Error  flies  on  the  wings  of 
eviary  wind.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  it  in 
any  country  of  Christendom.  It  will  meet  and  battle  with 
truth  on  every  field.  Papal  and  neological  dogmas  cannot 
bo  imprisoned  in  the  countries  of  their  birth.  Our  candi* 
dates  and  ministers  would  do  well  to  resort  to  the  great 
Protestant  armories  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, and  be  prepared  on  all  points  to  meet  the  Bellarmines 
and  Bossuets  of  the  present  day.  Alike  necessary  will  it 
be  to  encounter  the  sophistries  of  the  *  higher  criticism,^ 
which  has  had  its  congenial  soil  in  Germany.  The  emi- 
gration to  this  country  from  the  German  States  is  very 
large,  and  will  occasion,  no  doubt,  the  influx  of  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  learned  rationalism.  The  new  States 
will  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  evil.  To  encounter 
it  successfully,  truth  must  have  her  numerous  and  well- 
trained  champions.  Besides,  the  mischief  is  widely  propa- 
gated through  the  written  page.  It  is  stated,  on  high  au- 
thority, that  well-prepared  translations  of  Strauss's  *  cun- 
ningly devised '  work  on  the  Gospels,  are  largely  circulated 
and  read  La  England,  in  the  form  of  tracts.  It  may  soon 
be  found  that  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Davidson  on  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  has  refuted  (as  some  suggest 
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unnoccssarily)  so  many  orrora  of  tho  Strausa  and  TQibingcn 
»chooIa,  was  published  nono  too  early. 

**  Another  answer  would  be,  that,  in  discussing  and  ovor- 
tlirowing  an  error,  valuable  truthn  oro  elicited.  Tho  collis^ 
ion  caoto  now  light  on  Bomo  important  doctrine.  Freoh  and 
interesting  aspects  of  a  subject  are  presented,  which  might 
have  remained,  in  the  ordinary  and  peaceful  study,  for 
ever  unknown.  Tbb  strength  of  a  beam  is  not  known  till 
it  is  tested  by  a  heavy  weight.  Trutli  is  not  seen  to  bo 
invincible  till  it  has  come  out  of  a  sharp  encounter.  Amid 
the  storms  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  struck  its  roots 
deeper  than  ever.  Till  it  felt  the  tempest,  it  was  not  known 
how  sound  its  heart  was.  The  impregnable  position  in 
whicb  the  Gospels  stand  was  not  apprehended,  till  Strauss 
and  his  followers  had  exhausted  their  quivers.  For  tbese 
reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  we  think  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  frequent  discussions  in  our  pages 
of  topics  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  for  meeting,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  the  attacks  which  are  made  on  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration, whatever  form  they  may  assume.  In  so  doing, 
we  are  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
country,  by  providing  weapons  by  which  the  truth  may  be 
successfully  defended."  • 

Bat  while  this  prudent  editor  labored  to  keep  his 
countrymen  familiar  with  the  results  of  German 
scholarship,  he  often  uttered  dissuasives  firom  an  nn- 
discriminating  imitation  of  it.  The  following  re- 
marks illustrate  his  habitual  caution  in  guarding  his 
readers  against  subjecting'  themselves  to  the  German 
authorities,  which  they  ought  still  to  consult. 

German  writers,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
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havo  boort  orrangod  into  various  cIobsob,  the  rigitt,  tho  cen» 
tro,  tho  left,  tho  extromo  right,  tho  oxtromo  left,  oto.  But 
thoro  are  important  pointis  whoro  thoy  coincide.  In  Bomo 
onsontial  rcspoctu  they  ur6  formed  in  ono  mould.  Varioua 
influences  h&vo  been  at  work  for  many  years,  which  havo 
affected  them  all  alike,  tho  naturalist  and  tho  suporaatu* 
ralist,  tho  young  Hegelian  and  the  evangelical  scholar. 
Now  in  judging  of  individual  character,  it  is  essential  to 
bring  into  account  thoso  influences  which  all  havo  shared 
in  common.  Otberwiso,  we  shall  form  unjust  judgments. 
Instead  of  exercising  candor  and  on  enlightened  discrimina- 
tion, we  shall  condemn  men  en  nasse^  and  thus  violate 
some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  Christian  morality.  Often 
it  is  the  system  which  is  in  fault,  not  the  mar,  ;"it  is  tho  in- 
stitution which  we  should  denounce,  not  the  individuou 
The  root  of  the  difiiculty  may  be  in  the  national  tempera- 
ment, in  causes  which  have  been  in  operation  for  centu- 
riest  and  of  which  particular  writers  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  innocent  and  unconscious  exponents.  By  overlooking 
such  obvious  considerations,  many  persons  are  accustomed 
to  pronounce  harsh  and  sweeping  judgments)  which  only 
serve  to  create  and  perpetuate  melancholy  prejudices.  We 
will  advert  to  some  of  tiie  more  obvious  of  th^  causes. 

First  Among  the  influences  which  have  given  a  gen- 
eral likeness  to  German  writers,  is  that  which  we  may  tracQ 
to  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State.  If  the  govern- 
ment and  the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  happen  to  be 
rationalist,  as,  for  example,  has  been  the  case  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Weimar,  then  the  pulpits  and  the  schools  would 
be  brought  under  the  same  destructive  influence.  Strong 
temptations  would  be  held  out  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  creeds  and  to  tho  profession  of  rationalist  opinions.  If 
•tthe  higher  powers  were  evangelical,  as  in  Prussia,  motives 
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would  ha  brought  into  nction  which  would  load  to  tho  hypo* 
critical  profession  of  evangelical  viown;  an  unsuccoBsful 
applicant  for  offico  might  charge  hifl  failure  to  his  frank 
avowal  of  opinions  that  wore  considered  unsound.  Besides, 
the  syatom  strikes  at  the  root  of  oil  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
By  tolerating  avowed  deists  and  pantheists  as  teachers  in 
the  Church  and  professors  of  theology,  all  the  interests  cf 
piety  and  tnitli  would  be  compromised.  The  young  thoo* 
legion  sees  that  the  widest  departures  from  the  Confessions 
and  from  Biblical  truth  are  no  hindrance  to  preferment. 

**  Second.  The  despotic  character  of  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  Gkirmany,  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  theological  and  philosophical  error.  In  somo 
respects,  the  Prussian  government  has  been  as  arbitrary  as 
that  of  Russia  or  Austria.  These  paternal  governments 
have  acted  on  one  vast  system  of  regulations,  of  minuto 
and  vexatious  interference.  The  political,  social,  religious, 
and  private  life  is  harassed  by  an  all-pervading  espionage. 
A  business  partnership  cannot  be  formed,  an  inn  cannot 
be  kept,  a  marriage  cannot  be  consummated,  without  its 
being  made  a  subject  for  government  inspection.  The  poor 
man  has  a  supervisor  over  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  gmve. 
All  must  attend  the  school,  all  must  be  confirmed,  bap- 
tized, and  buried,  under  the  formalities  of  a  special  code. 
In  short,  in  certain  great  departments  of  thought  and  action, 
freedom  has  existed  only  in  name.  But  the  mind  is  free, 
and  must  have  scope.  In  the  provinces  of  abstract,  scien^' 
tific,  historical,  theological  truth,  the  Germans  have  had.  the 
*  largest  liberty.*  Once  escaped  from  government  domina- 
tion, they  have  run  wild  over  the  regions  of  *  the  absolute.^ 
The  indjividual,  who,  in  practical  life,  is  obedient,  obsequi- 
ous, and  timid,  in  speculation  is  bold  as  a  lion.  In  politics 
he  is  on  forbidden  ground  ; .  in  antiquitiuu  ho  Las  free  * 
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icango:  the  divine  right  of  kings  may  not  bo  quostionod; 
divine  inspiration  may  bo  denied  and  scouted ;  the  vice* 
gerent  of  God  must  bo  honored ;  God  himself  may  bo  re- 
solved into  an  abstraction.  In  short,  in  proportion  to  tho 
absence  of  freedom  in  uome  spheres  of  action,  is  tlio  reck- 
less abuse  of  it  in  others. 

'  Third.  The  influence  of  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, has  contributed  to  give  to  the  race  of  German  schol- 
ars a  thoroughly  subjective  character.  In  whatever  respects 
the  difierent  schools  of  theologians  and  philosophers  may  dif- 
fer, all,  or  nearly  all,  agree  in  dwelling  upon  truth  in  its  sub- 
jective relations.  Neither  mind  nor  matter  is  considered  prac- 
tically, in  its  bearings  on  mau^s  happiness  and  well-being. 
A  history  is  not  a  detail  of  actual  life,  but  the  evolution  of  a 
principle,  or  the  creation  of  a  tendency,  or  the  development 
of  a  myth,  with  only  a  germ  of  objective  truth.  A  miracle, 
Btiipped  of  it  adventitious  costume,  is  a  great  event  in  the 
struggle  of  some  heroic  spirit,  or  a  sudden  bound  which 
humanity  makes  in  its  everlasting  progress.  Facts,  objec- 
tive truth,  are  of  litUe  account,  unless  they  can  be  adduced 
as  links  in  a  theory,  or  be  shown  to  have  roots  in  the  mind. 
The  German  cannot  rest  upon  them  as  ultimate  grounds. 
All  history  is  imcertain,  all  experience  is  vacillating,  un- 
.  le^  the  alleged  phenomena  can  be  made  to  accord  or  sym- 
bolize with  what  is  fitting  and  natural  in  the  view  of  the 
investijgator.  'This  intense  subjectiveness  ^makes  German 
literature  and  theology  one-sided,  and,  so  far,  unphilosophi- 
oal.  German  writers  have;  never  had  an  adequate  under- 
standing and  perceptioti:?of  the  treasures  of  thought  which 
esdst  in  the  English  tlaftguage.  The  very  works,  which,  of 
all  others,  were  n^^ded  ih  iGerman  education,  have  been 
unknown  or  depreciabd.  Th<^  great  masters  of  thought  in 
the  English  language  have  l^en  set  down  ^  practical, 
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Bliftllow,  ompiiioal.  Tho  illastnouB  names  that  will  a\\im 
for  ovor  in  our  firmament,  Baxter,  Hov/e,  Bates,  Butlor, 
Edwardo,  aro  hardly  worth  enumerating  in  a  German  cat* 
dogue,  or  are  placed  on  a  level  witlt  Bome  fifUi-rato,  paltry 
Teutonic  writer.*  No  one  has  read  the  hietory  of  the  va* 
rious  branches  of  theology  in  German  writers,  without  being 
struck  with  the  meagreness  of  the  English  list  Such  men 
OS  Neandor  mourned  over  the  want  of  the  practical  in  the 
German  character  and  theology,  yet  his  favorite  English 
authors  were  those  who  most  resembled  the  German.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  he  did  not  use  his  ^reat  name  and  influ* 
once  in  effecting  that  revolution  which  German  literature 
and  modes  of  thinking  so  urgently  need.  Many  of  the  ill 
effects  of  De  Wette^s  views  might  have  been  prevented,  if 
he  had  made  himself  at  home  in  the  practical,  whol,eRamo^ 
objective,  and  yet  profound  writers  in  English  literature.  < 

"  Fourth.  The  dead  orthodoxy  which  prevailed  in  the 
German  churches  so  extensively  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  fitted  to  damp  all  generous  aspiration,  to  destroy  all 
influences  favorable  to  a  vital,  orthodox  piety.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  artfully  adap^  \  to  disgust  ingenu- 
ou3  young  men  with  creeds  and  fessions.  The  pro- 
fessed  defenders  of  Biblical  truth  betrayed  a  fr^^d  indiffer- 
ence. The  church  service  was  gone  thnmgh  with  as  an 
empty  formality,  in  some  instances  as  a  pselude  ta  a  the- 
atrical performance.  Rationalism,  bad  as  it  wius,  was  p}»ef- 
emble  to  this  twice-dead  orthod(»cy.  It  had  learning,  zeal* 
honesty,  which  orthodoxy  often  had  not.  At  the  door  of 
this  cold,  stiff  Lutheranism  is  to  be  laid  puohjof  the  evil 
of  the  rationalism  of  later  times,  tmd  oi  the  vul^r  infidel- 

*  One  of  the  greatest  living  German  dieologians  hoi  never  keard  of 
Edwards  on  flia  Willi 
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ity  of  tho  present  day.  The  staid}  pircciae,  paooionleBn 
formalistsi  of  the  eighteenth  century,  failed  of  course  to 
commend  vital  Christianity  to  the  people.  The  various 
forms  of  rationalbm  to  which  they  gave  birth,  were  power» 
less  of  good,  where  tlioy  were  not  positively  pernicious. 
The  consequences  are,  the  socialism,  the  low  democracy, 
the  godless  Hegelianism,  the  infinite  confusion  of  Germany 
as  it  now  is.  Which  was  most  in  fault,  the  sapless  ortho- 
doxy,  or  the  icy  rationalism,  it  would  bo  hard  to  decide. 
At  all  events,  the  various  phases  which  rationalism  has 
assumed,  and  the  various  partial  reactions  from  it,  have  re- 
vealed  the  oad  efiects  of  the  dead  forms  which  oppressed 
the  country  of  the  Reformation  fifty  years  ago.  No  party 
haa  wholly  escaped  from  its  contaminating  touch.  Individ- 
uals  of  evangelical  views  and  of  eminent  piety,  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  themselves  wholly  clear  from  the  conta- 
gion,"* 

It  was  a  prominent  aim  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
varioQB  periodicals,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Bibli- 
cal learning.  His  views  on  this  subject  he  stated  at 
length,  in  the  following  words: 

Biblical  Literature,  in  its  most  appropriate  meaning, 
is  of  recent  origin.  In  the  creation  and  advancement  of 
its  interests,  our  country,  even  in  the  view  of  some  of 
the  ^ore  enlightened  portions  of  highly  civilized  and 
jealous  Europe,  has  attsuned  an  honorable  rank.  Ever 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  a  few  scholars,  it  is  time, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  sacred  study,  in  its  va- 
rious departments,  with  equal  credit  to  themselves  and 
usefulness  to  the  Church.  The  names  of  the  Buxtorfs,  of 


*  Bibliotheea  SsctR,  Vol  Vn.  pp.  772  -775. 
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Grotius,  Pococko,  Soldon,  Saltnasluo,  and  a  fow  othets,  will 
bo  held  in  gratoful  admiration.  But  it  is  only  a  short  po« 
riod,  comparatively,  since  it  asaumed  a  scientific  form,  do* 
volopod  geneml  laws,  and  enlarged  its  points  of  intei^st  in 
nil  directions, — exhibiting  itself  in  a  striking  attitude,  no 
less  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  i-amiHcations,  than  the  precis- 
ion of  its  rules  and  the  fixedness  of  it&  principles.  The 
fundamental  importance  of  this  branch  of  study,  and  its 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  periodical  press,  may  hx 
inferred  from  considerations  like  those  which  follow. 

Sacred  philology  has  been  the  means  of  establishing 
the  principal  Christian  doctrines  on  a  firmer  basis.  They 
were  supported  in  tha  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
by  a  multiplicity  of  arguments,  frequently  by  great  ingenu- 
ity of  reasoning  and  strictness  of  logic.  Many  pamges  of 
Scripture  were  interpreted  with  much  felicity  an^d  force. 
Especially  was  the  spiritual  meaning, '  the  hidden  glory  * 
of  some  texts,  beautifuUy  expounded  and  illustraled.  Yet 
there  was  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  kiiowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  Biblical  interpretation.  Particular  doc> 
trines  were  supported  by  appt^site  and  incongruous  texts 
alike.  Every  part  of  the  Bible  was  adduced  in  support  of 
every  other  part,  without  any  considemticm  in  relation  to 
the  different  nature,  ficope,  object^  etc.  of  the  paragraphs 
brought  thus  into  juxtaposition.  Deficiency  in  point  end 
pertinence  was  made  up  by  formidable  numbers.  With  all 
the  great  and  various  excellences  of  the  theologiam  of  past 
generations,  in  our  own  country  and  in  England, —^^d  we 
would  yield  to  none  in  promptitude  to  acknowledge  th(^ 
excellences,*^ still  they  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  a  veiy 
tmsatis&story  and  jejune  method  of  sustaining  thoc^  pre* 
cious  d(K;trines  which  were  their  sole  trust  and  consolation* 
The  case  is  iu)W,  however,  widely  difi^rent.  A  few  texts. 
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providod  thoy  are  clearly  and  indisputably  to  the  point,  aro 
justly  regarded  as  affording  to  a  doctrine  a  support  infinite- 
ly firnrjor  than  a  thousand  disputed,  vexed,  irrelevant  sen- 
tences, whoso  only  appropriateneso,  it  may  bo,  is  an  acci- 
dental, verbal  analogy.  The  doctrines  of  the  Atonement, 
the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  dura- 
tion of  future  punishment,  are  defended  by  a  few  passages 
^hich  have  been  most  rigidly  cmavassed,  and  whose  mean- 
ing is  irrefragably  established.  The  doctrines  named  do 
doubtless  receive  countenance  from  various  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  from  its  general  current  and  texture.  Collateral 
and  'subordinate  proofs  are  not  to  be  set  at  naught.  Still, 
in  the  last  resort,  in  the  final  conflict  with  a  wary  foe,  or 
when  the  pious  soul  looks  around  for  its  strongest  stay, 
tempted  by  unwelcome  and  sceptical  thoughts,  then  a  few 
'  distinct,  unrefutable  texts  are  precious  beyond  comparison. 
They  are  equally  potent  over  the  outward  and  the  inward 
enemies.  The  obligations  of  the  whole  Church  to  the  phi- 
lologists who  have  labored  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
these  tests,  are  very  great. 

This  study  bias  no  unimportant  effect  in  piomotmg  the' 
unity  of  all  true  Christians.  The  unity  to  which  we  ref6r 
cant  never  be  accomplished  by  controversy,  nor  even  by 
amicable  discussion,  nor  by  the  reluctant  or  the  willing 
abandontnent  of  denominational  watchwords,  nor  by  lamen- 
tationa  on  the  miseries  of  dis8ensioa,'but,  in  the  first  place, 
by  *  seeing  eye  to  eye.'  Christians  and  Christian  ministera 
must  interpret  the  Scriptures  substantially  alike.  They 
i!|p3t  not  bring  to  its  explication  a  system  of  rules,  which 
would  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  deciphering  of  any 
other  book.  They  must  permit  themselves  to  be  under 'the 
dominion  of  common  sense  here  as  elsewhere^  Before 
diere  can  be  any  extensive  and  permanent  unity  of  feeling, 
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such  OB  io  mvolvod  in  the  sublimo  intnrcosaoiy  pmyor  of 
our  Saviour,  thoro  must  ho  a  fixed  dotcrmination  on  tho 
part  of  tho  great  body  of  Chrietiann  to  interpret  tho  Btblo 
accoiding  to  tho .  common  laws  of  language,  and  then  to 
manHilly  abide  tho  issue  of  such  an  interpretation.  A 
course  of  this  nature  would  torminato  instantly  half  the 
disputes  which  now  deface  and  rend  tho  churches  of  Jesus. 
Sacred  philology  can,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  do  much 
in  bringing  to  pass  such  a  result.  Already  her  efforts  have 
not  been  altogether  unavailing.  Existing  tlieological  con- 
troversces,  numerous  and  violent  as  they  may  bo,  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  which  were 
made  in  Germany  soon  after  the  Reformation ;  in  Holland, 
at  the  time  of  the  Arminian  controversy ;  or  at  some  peri* 
ods  which  might  be  specified  in  English  church  hbtory. 
Eminent  theologians  of  the  present  day,  belonging  to  both 
divisions  of  the  Pratestant  cause  in  Germany,  to  the  estab* 
lished  (>hurches  and  the  numerous  dissenting  bodies  of 
Great  Britain,  not  wholly  excluding  soine  Quakers  even, 
and  to  the  various  Christian  sects  of  the  United  States,  azo 
agreed  substantially  in  respect  to  the  rules  to  ba  applied  in 
the  exposition  of  the  inspired  volume.  Such  agreement  ia 
certainly  of  very  auspicious  omen.  .  Most  assuredly,  like 
results  will  follow  m  this  study,  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  labors  of  Blackstone  and  one  .or  two  other 
British  lawyers  poured  a  flood  of  light  into  the  previous 
confusion  and  intricacies  of  the  English  statutes.  Occ&> 
sioDS  of  endless  strife  were,  doubtless,  in  this  way,  cut  o(t. 
In  precisely  the  same  manner  will  an  intelligible,  consistent 
system  of  Biblical  exegesis  remove  at  least  some  of  the 
causes  of  ill*feeling  and  of  controversy,  which  have  rav- 
aged the  fairest  portions  of  God^s  heritage. 

The  study  in  question  has  a  favorable  bearing  on  the  • 
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fsproad  of  Chrintiianity.  ltd  efTorta  in  tho  ol  jcidation  of  tho 
ScripturoB  nre  of  the  very  highest  imports  nco  to  all  future 
translatom  of  thooo  Scriptures  in  the  thousand  dialects  of 
tho  oorth.  A  thorough  gmmniatical  iovostigation  of  a 
word  of  three  lettora,  found  in  the  New  ToBtamentf  may 
quicken  and  direct  the  studios  of  some  weary  missionary 
translator  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Oby.  As  an 
interesting  faot^  in  corroboration  of  these  remarks,  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  our  Important  Biblical  works  find  a  most 
ready  market  in  tho  very  centres  of  the  pagan  world,  whore 
tho  missionaries  of  the  cross  are  stationed.  Besides,  the 
wants  of  tlie  philolo^st,  as  he  is  exploring  the  antiquiUes, 
the  geography,  the  customs,  etc.  of  the  Bible,  furnish  to 
the  Oriental  missionary  a  powerful  sUmulus  to  rescue  from 
decay  and  ruin  whatever  he  can,  which  wil!  throw  light  on 
the  Biblical  narratives,  and  which  may  finally  settle  long 
disputed  and  important  passages.  Frequently  as  Palestine 
baft-  been  investigated,  eminent  as^  some  of  the  journalists 
are,  who  have  traversed  its  hills  and  valleys,  we  shall  still 
look  for  richer  harvests,  when  intelligent  missiontuies  shall 
have  beea  permitted  to  establish  themselves  on  various 
points  in  that  interesting  country.  What  may  not  a  well* 
trained  uaissionary  do  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia,  in  Babylonia,  in  Media,  and  in  the 
whole  vast  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Southeastern  Eu* 
rope  ?  Every  locality,  almost,  is  fraught  with  Scriptural 
i^eminiscenieea.  But  the  labors  of  the  pMloIogist  9X  home 
will  be  necessary  to  guide  and  enliven  the.  footsteps  of  the 
esplom  abroad.  They  are  &llow4aboi!<&rs.  They  mutu* 
ally  act  and  react  on  each  other. 

*^  This  branch  of  knowledge  has  greatly  promoted  the 
study  of  the  Bible  among  all  classes.  The  l&bors  of  tho 
moot  learned  philologists  are  sow,  in  a  meftsure,  accessible 
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}o  milliona  of  children  m  all  parta  of  Christendom.  No 
sooner  does  a  profound  work  on  sacrod  litoraturo  appear  in 
Germany,  than  its  general  rea  ;ltfl  find  their  way  into  tho 
literary  and  religious  periodicals.  Tho  attention  of  learned 
foreigners  is  attracted  ;  the  work  is  translated  into  other  lan  - 
guages ;  tho  theologian  roads  it,  and  copies  its  most  inter- 
esting thoughts  into  his  essay;  the  preacher  is  silently 
affected  by  itc  ibfluonco ;  tho  compiler  of  Sunday*0chool 
books,  by  cbridgmenitt  by  a  change  of  languago,  by  sim« 
pie  explanation,  brings  the  main  facts  or  thoughts  before 
tho  eyes  of  children  in  numbers  almost  without  number. 
Thus  a  recluse  student  of  tho  Bible  is  furnishing  nutriment 
for  all  the  families  in  Christendom, — vital  air  for  the  spir* 
itual  growth  of  even  untaught  pagan  nations.  Ho  thus  bo* 
comes,  in  tho  highest  degree,  a  benefactor  to  his  species. 
Like  the  stationary  engine  at  tho  top  of  a  mountain,  he  is 
the  source  of  power  and  activity  to  thousands  tpiling  below 
him.  If  any  one  refuses  credence  to  these,  assertions,  wo 
may  ask  him  to  take  up  any  well-written  Sunday-school 
book  of  the  day,  which  professes  to  be  in  any  way  gpn- 
cemed  with  the  Scriptures,  and  he  will  find  sufficient  for 
the  expulsion  of  his  incredulity.  The  traces  may  be  faint  $ 
the  process  of  dilution  may  have  gone  on  for  a  long  tifbe, 
but  the  evidence  of  philological  knowledge,  skill,  and  tact 
is  thei®. 

"  Biblical  learning  has  greatly  increased  respect  for  the 
Bible  as  a  literary  production.  Among  the  mental  qtiaiifiea- 
tions  of  scnne  philolt^ists,  has  been  a  henlthful  poetic  taste. 
Such  men  as  Lowth,  De  Wette,  Herder,  have  opened  a  thots* 
sand  new  sources  of  delight  in  the  oTades  of  God.  Use  cul- 
tivated taete  may  be  gmtified,  while  the  most  refined  i^iritual 
feelings  are  still  further  spiritualized  and  perfected.  The 
Bible,  it  is  true,  may  be  studied  without  devoti<^  Ite  mstif 
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borlcsa  litorary  beauties  mny  bo  Rppifociatod  by  ihoao  whoso 
hearts  aro  utterly  dep>d  to  its  regenerating  influence.  Still, 
it  is  something  to  have  removed  the  prejudices  of  learned 
men  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  something  {<»  havo  vindicntod 
iia  claims  to  tho  consideration  of  those  wliom  ignorance  or 
false  pride  might  havo  kept  aloof  from  its  pages.  Literary 
curiosity  may  bo  tho  portal  to  something  higher  and  nobler. 
Tho  mysteries  of  tho  inner  sanctuary  may  bo  at  length  re- 
vealed to  him,  who  was  attracted  to  tho  edifice  simply  by 
the  beauty  of  its  columns,  or  tho  majesty'  of  its  proportions. 
.  *'  The  study  in  question  has  prompted  to  a  remarkable 
zeal  in  the  acquisition  of^anguages.  The  Somitic  tongues, 
in  particular,  havo  been  investigated  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  Opulent  noblemen,  ilite'Vary  societies, 
companies  of  merchants,  royal  munificence,  individual  en- 
terprise, have  vied  with  each  other  in  efibrts  to  promote  the 
acquisition  of  the  treasures  contained  in  these  languages. 
Becollect  what^  has  been  done  by  the  expedition  under  the 
dir&stion  of  Illichaelis ;  by  the  corps  of  literary  and  scieu- 
tificmen  who  accompanied  the  French  troops  into  Egypt ; 
by  Asiatic  societies ;  and  by  the  labors  of  such  single  men 
as  Pococke  and  Burckhardtj  all,  if  not  directly  commis- 
siofled  for  the  purpose,  yet  conspiring  in  efiect  to  throw 
light  on  the  ancient  Scriptures;  on  the  Hebrew  and  its 
kindred  dialects.  Call  to  mind  the  hosts  of  learned  men  in 
Grermany,  who  are  now  employing  tho  utmost  critical  tact, 
ibo  profoundest  acquiuntance  with  antiquity,  and  the  un- 
wearied  attention  of  a  long  life,  in  eSbrts  to  establish  some 
point  in  sacred  criticism,  or  to-throw  light  on  so^no  obscure 
text,  or  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  some  ancient  eccle- 
siastical document ;  all  achieved  very  considerably  by  the 
aid  of  an  acqualntance.with  the  languages  in  question.  In 
our  own  country  the  same  cause  has  operated  to  excite  an 
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increasing  interest  tti  tho  Gorman  language,  with  rosults, 
which  wo  cannot  but  regard  Qr»  highly  favomblo  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  nghtoousnoss,  though  possibly  in  a  few 
instances  prejudicial  to  the  faith  of  ill-cstablishod  bclicven). 

Such  are  oome  of  the  reasons,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
justify,  and  oven  require,  the  religious  press  to  be,  in  a  moae^ 
ure.  Biblical  in  its  character.  It  is  but  falling  in  with  a 
great  tendency  of  the  age,  the  tendency  to  study  God*» 
word  on  the  principles  of  grammar,  common  sense,  science, 
and  true  philology  end  philosophy.  It  is  the  strongeot 
voucher  which  a  publication  can  give  of  its  soundness  in 
the  faith.  Its  theology  is  not  partisan,  but  Scriptural ;  not 
vacillating,  but  consistent  and  stable."  * 

Another  favorite  design  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
more  learned  periodicals,  viras  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  mental  and  moral  science  in  our  country. 
He  says : 

"  An  intelligent  observer  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  vacillating  opinions  and  militant  theories  which  are 
constantly  started  in  this'  department  of  knowledge.  One 
writer  boldly  asserts,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel cannot  justly  be  excluded  from  the  philosophical  treao 
tise.  Another  writer,  equally  a  believer  in  the  Gospel, 
maintains  that  morals  and  mental  science  stand  on  ground 
perfectly  independent  of  revealed  religion.  One  theory  is 
connected  with  speculations  on  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
soul;  anpther  a  confined  to  the  external  phenomeim;  a 
third  endeavors  to  sustain  the  character  of  an  eclectic  phi- 
losophy ;  a  fourUi  multiplies  the  original  powers  of  the 
soul ;  a  fifth  strives,  by  the  most  subtile  analysis,  to  reduce 
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the  wholo  to  ono  or  two  simple  principles.  Theory  succoods 
theory.  Tho  scholajf  ha*  scarcely  timo  to  pcruso  the  cur- 
ront  volumo  before  an  ambitious  rival  pvoBonts  ita  claims. 
Confused  by  thin  endloas  shifting  of  tho  sccuc,  ho  i»  tompt- 
to  ronounoo  till  thought  upon  tho  subject,  or  else  to  betako 
himself  to  sorno  old  author,  whoso  orrors  even  havo  a 
ohorm  which  is  not  found  in  tlio  masos  of  more  recent 
epeculationa. 

"  When  such  is  tho  predicament  in  which  this  science  is 
involved,  it  may  bo  presumption  in  m  to  offer  any  Bugges- 
tions.  There  aro,  however,  certain  desiderata  which  ii  may 
not  be  indecorous  for  us  to  name. 

*'  One  half  the  errors  which  pr  'ail  in  relation  to  this  sub* 
ject  may  be  traced  to  indefinitencss  in  the  use  of  language. 
Two  writers  use  the  same  term  in  different  senses.  The 
same  writer,  not  unfraquently^  attaches  opposite  significa-' 
tions  to  the  same  word  in  difierent  portions  of  his  treatise. 
Misconception  follows.  His  opinions  are  attacked.  He 
sends  out  a  rejoinder.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  he  los&s  his 
«elf-command,  and  becomes  involved,  along  with  his  specu* 
lations,  in  learned  confusion.  Thus,  what  began  in  misap- 
prehension of  a  word,  ends  in  jarring  opinioni  heretical 
doctrine,  or  thoroughly  alienated  feeling.  Now  is  it  wholly 
impracticable  to  efiect  a  general,  if  not  unanimous  agree- 
ment, ia  resp^?t  to  tlio  use  of  certain  words,  >~ such  as 
idea,  suhjeet^  object^  subjective,  objective,  reason,  motive, 
and  othetB  in  the  To<»bulary  of  mental  science?  Might 
not  our  princip^  periodical  pubiicationa  contribute  0ome> 
thing  to^  such  a  result? 

"  Again,  is  there  not  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  es^ys 
of  varioiss  philosophers  may  all  be  in  conformity  with  truth  ? 
Hot  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  in  the  science ;  not 
that  erroneous  or  crude  notions  may  not  be  broached.  But 
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Rfo  vfo,  to  ft  proper  dcgroot  in  the  habit  of  putting  outroIvos 
in  tho  position  of  a  particular  author,  nnd  of  contemplating 
n  subject  in  tho  aspects  in  which  bo  intended  that  we  ahould 
contemplate  it?  On  tho  contrary,  do  wo  not  hasten  to 
'  omparo  him  with  some  preceding  or  contemporary  writer^ 
iu  order  to  bring  them  into  coUision^and  affix  upon  ono  or 
the  other  tho  seal  of  condemnation  ?  A  more  Christian 
mode  of  procedure  would  bo  to  put  a  charitable  concitruction 
upon  the  language  of  both,  and  not  charge  heresy  or  ab- 
surdity upon  cither,  because  their  minds  happened  to  bo  dif- 
ferently conatituted,  or  their  object  in  appearing  before  the 
public  not  identical. 

*^  Some  students  of  mental  philosophy  impone  on  them- 
selves, by  requiring  a  uniform  style  of  writing  in  all  treatises 
on  the  subject  in  question.  They  are  warm  advocates  of  sim- 
p?icity,  plainness,  perspicuity,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Saxon 
monosyllables.  The  only  criterion  of  the  worth  of  a  book 
is  its  infttant  and  perfect  intelligibility  to  them, — to  them, 
in  all  stat^  of  their  minds  and  of  their  bedieia.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  they  would  grapple  with  Paulas  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  deals  iu  sounding  polysyllables,  as  well 
as  in  particles  of  three  letters.  Yet  if  he  employed  the 
latter  alone,  it  would  not  follow  that  his  reasoning  would 
be  any  better  than  it  is  now.  Long  words  were  made 
to  be  used.  A  due  mixture  of  them  is  indispensable 
to  a  philosophical  writer.  There  are  trains  of  thought 
which  cannot  be  enunciated  without  them.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Bishop  Butler's  language  could  be  much  altered 
for  the  better.  In  sitting  down  to  a  writer  of  any  preten- 
sions oii  philosophical  subjects,  we  need  patience,  reverem^o 
for  his  understanding,  and  a  desire,  on  our  part,  to  listen,  to 
digest,  to  be  instrutited.   Ho  may  utter  truth,  awful  and 


}joc9xm  oar  mxtnin  9xo  nnformod  <dftrlc. 

N0  thoaongh  j^xhoo^gimt,  no  accurals  obsorvor  «tf  mm" 
to}  plteiUMtaeiiiift,  csvn  for  a  iDnoment  doubt  ^ihRt  ^umusi  ^JepiraiTity 
h«e  in  soxoo  way  afieoted  tbo  iutelloct'util  facuUieto  of  man. 
A  oandid  obtsomr  mmt  bo  far  from  maintaiuing  the  dog- 
nut;  that  iho«e^  factiUios  buvo  not  been  influenced  by  tho  fall 
of  AdiMU)  oa  be  ntunt  h&  from  uitserting  that  they  are  th^m" 
oekeshr  in  the  striot  sense,  didpmvdd.  J)o  not  debased  afiec» 
tidne,  imwoictby  oorotrres,  vEcious  habits,  act  at  all  on  Uio 
mtleUeeC  ?  Was  Adam  in  paradbo  and  Adam  in  his  apo»> 
tasy  precisely  the  same  being,  iQtelloctu«Uy  oonsidered? 
Certainly  the  human  intellect  is,  in  some  sense,  in  a  daTk> 
ened  and  degraded  atate.'<  It  has  lost  something  of  its  origi- 
nal brightness.  Ought  not  this  fact,  therefore,  to  be  tak^n 
intxy  the  ACCOuat,;both  by  the  mental  cind  moral  phUoeopheir  ^ 
Otbfisrwiaot  can  he  ^urettely  and  fully  i  di^uree  on  the 
mind,  of  man  We  lio  not  vindi'sate  the  mode  in  .which 
titis  8))ibji)Gt. has  been  sometimes  tmted.  Christian  morals 
and  3ri!^i|t(sd  pli^lQitophy  have  been  handled  not  with  the  most 
c«i«umma|ct  judgment  and  tasto.  Bnt  the  great  truth  tliot 
hyim$n  4e|Mnmty  1^  seriously  aflfected  the  mind»  ^ad  thai 
Ite.  mi^^nptjQTcurlof^t^  fact  ^rho  would  give  a  complete 
vibw  of  ihQ  physiol^  of  n^ao,  no  reasonable  person  can 
4^y*i'^{Mfeji^,.Wfs-\a^^--}iopet  that  the  boundaries <: of  ments^ 
Q^dsmV  a^Mi  thiN^gioal  soienee  wili:b(».deimed  znpm 
#icr«»)Qadda the  iidStteQoe  which'?)^  ^uses.^er^ 
<K^#)«^)tiM«ctaal  nature  a«t4'ff^viUic»  «iU  bo  tftofie;  jckniiy 
pg|el^!^<^  laiid^t^  8^x« , entire  jNilf4iffii^Q(9^ 

of  mind  and  morals  I  If  the  periodicals  ]^oss  (stsla  be  mad« 
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ataAlhvf  tO  'tIm  ^tfha^ng  idimih  &  nSmU^  lite  hlbtm  vWt 
bavo  boeia  in  vain.**  *  ' 

It  wan  aIim  iam  ofm  of  Mir.  Edrnxda,  In  hh  waiom 
peiAod\6ahf  to  combiito  the  good  mom  and  tra<9  of  aii 
EvinngeUcal  eecto  m  one  KicroEy  bfothcrhood,  miA  to 
call  forth  their  aisBOoiated  activity  in  aSd  of  the  gvunt 
pHnciplea  which  vrete  dear  to  them  -al!.   Hte  tfeTOs** 
fore  raised  hie  more  erudite  Jonraala  above  seotariaaK ' 
ioKlaenees,  and  ooncentreited  upon  them  the  chores 
talent  of  Varying  parties.   Ever  was  it  his  joy  ta  see  . 
the  ocatteired  rays  of  genius  converge  t»  one  pointy 
Some  of  his  neviews  were  poblished  atnid  the  stif 
and  the  noise  of  ecdesEastlcal  warfare;  M  botr. 
serene  is  the  Bpirit  of  Christian  fidenoe  whioh'b«>amtf 
fbirth  from  his  pages !   Who  would  evta  ■  msptt^ 
that  those-  eatfaoli,e  words  wete  Written  for  >pilTtW«m 
agitated  with  the  polemics  of  theology,  and  cUftmox^ 
0U8,  oft^h,-  against  the  divine  who  stood  alcx^f  fiKMcni 
their  stdfe?   He  knew  the  temfitatibii  of  fe^c^rs 
to  gKitiify  an  envions  spirit,  and  to  mttllgn  '-m^' 
mid^r  the  pretence  of  opposing  eotor.        kbdW  thd 
perils  environing  the  anonyktidhs  critle,^^vtioi  fibda  it 
tMf  ix»  say  behind  a  mask  whit  lie  wcM^ 
sishamed  to  utter  in  the  faU  lexpOBore  of  dny^'  ^SEft 
pabHshed  the  names  of  the  ess&yists/^hd  WfOt^ 
bis-kioce  learned  Beviews^  and  tfeas  gave  tls^dbilNitlt 
the  stitzmltui  asoui  tlie  catiMo^  i^ck  uiitiiOirB  ^'^te^ 
&om  k  B^se^  «»f  theft  ft^titttaMUt^^  td^'^^l^^ 
Iiei9^le^<thlBlt  the  edit>is«*  of  ■t'tiiM^mmim^jpApkt 


m      '*  ■%iiMoiiii. 


&t  4wiarterly'nrsPig«Bin©"  ahmM  be'  cm5;ii©iitly  ft  civil- 
ixtd  man.  Ho  tohrank  from  tho  tnuonlent  spirit 
■which  flotoetimes  contaminates  the  Ghriertian  pro«», 
tand  which,  , in  his  vie^^r,  wae  fostered  by  the  babSt  of 
anobymous  anthoieh ip.  Although  he  W68  natwmlly 
indined  toi  (shirink  from  public  observation,' yet  he  ap- 
pendisd  his  own  name  to  nearly  all  the  essays  which 
ho  wi"©te  for  hit  more  ik^iportant  periodicals.  It  was 
no  feiable  effort  which  he  made  to  save  his  journals 
from  the  veijy  appearance  of  a  morose,  quemlons  tem- 
per, and  io  keep  out  those  personal  or  sectional  je'al- 
oianieS}  which  tire  tho  most  baneful  of  heresies.  To 
all  feckless  critics  he  has  taught  a  wise  lesson.  Of 
tlie  numetous  authors  whom  he  has  reviewed,  has 
a:  sdngle  one  ever  accused  him  of  an  unfair,  an  Tsn" 
Bcholailike,  An  ungentlemanly  criticism  ?  Once,  when 
he  reoeiv^dd  an  a^de  exposing  the  grossest  literary 
blunders  of  u  di\dne  whose  faith  he  disapproved,  he 
tefased  to  publish  the  artide,  for  the  mem  purpose 
of  cherMng  the  tendency  tc  assail  the.  character  of 
men,  iia  ord?r  to  supplant  their  doctrines.  Again,  he 
was  importooed  io  make  &  display  of  the  Utenurjr 
plagiarisms  which  . had  been  detect  ed  in  atheobgi^ 
(^p$K>i|f^xit  Bu^  80  sensitive  was  he  to  the  evikt  of 
|)eii«Q)i)ai  strife,  especially  among  divines,,  thai  he 
s^p«ied.|^  fo9  at  the  risl^  of  diApleaeing  his  friei^ 
IvNi^e  lufsd  tl^  wpr^^  I  ougjit  not  to  h»v® 
iifiedjii.  Fcf  'th^  'boiK^^  of  our       I  wm^d 

hfid  oa  pesfopai  enemies;  ftnd  if  k&  l»»di?fr 
W^«i'  £<^V9  Jtheia,  for  they  know  not  what  tlusy 


bftve  bfiNDffi  mfis  ia  hin  hand.  FirolmHy  be  iMrm  pinb* 
lished  a  word  against  a  man  who  h«ui  injnired  hitH. 
Th«  t«patatiioc  of  others  bv  .Vjkod  apttn  as  a  numd 
tmnoim  I  Ho  etndiiofl  that  ima  digmty;  tr/hidb.  ciifm«> 
8i«t»  in  tsmUdmng  a  pnndiple  isnd  iforgotting  Hhm  pmt 
mm  of  his  antagomstB.  Hb  had  lot  pacsioii  foa^  tcsu^ 
!%od  Mndly  words*  Woiild  Gkid,  that  the  manila  df 
thio  efiitor,  as  harmlesa  ao  he  wa»  wisa^  not  le««  froRt 
from  ^avj  than  {i'oin  vanity,  mighb  faU  npoa.  oveiry 
man  who  vontures  upon  tho  work,  so  haizairdoiu)  16 
Jbiis  own  eon),  of  being  a  cenaor  over  his  In^thrtoi !  >  / 
6tUl  t&notber  alta  of  Mr.  EdwardS)  in  hkn  dilSctcent 
periodioalB,  was  to  combine  learning  and  tauste.  with 
trae  reUgion*  ,  ¥ot  the  sake  of  istimttlating:  both 
vmt0re  attd  reftdesFB,  he  intended  to  pablish  .oid||^iiMA 
rArtideS}  occasionally,  and  he  did  ptiiblish  dn®  finrnft 
learned  oorrespondent,  in  tiie  J^tin  laag^a|;<s.^  An 
be  z^iied  froia^  em  imsao^tified  litsini£iu(i»  ao  iljie 
#tnigg^  for  a  higher  good  than  ilnilel4»r9d.  pietiica. 
-He  di^ed  deep,  that  be  might  esorich:  h»  Mem^wa 
jwlth  ^  costliest  gems  of  beaaiy.  His  ^Rras,  * 
■that  a  refined  sensibility  to  the  ^cefol  fUBd  ili^ 
noble  gives  oniament  and  aid  to  TOtoe«  :  Mmiuk-oa/b 
object  of  bis  life  to  prove  that  leaniin^  aiid  <ttutB^ 
1SX9  ooogenial  with  a  profoand  piety,  '  'BA-tll^mik 
fsom  all  coarse  luid  vnl^  criticumt%  osl  -iS^ 
mony  with  the  genius  of  ihe  Qosp^ ;  «Bd  he  ^lawmd 
mpotk  evcsry  iescpieteion  of  irrevefenee  iHsid>  vtogjbdli- 


i^mmfm  nt  vadaDoe  with  tlie  spirit  trae  phtioaophy. 
ISmw  hiff  p^iodiodJIo  were  weloomed  to  librarien 
wbioh  bad  biien  wont  to  receiVe  no  books  of  clerical 
msptxtL  '  He  la^meuted,  in  bis  iateir  ycarS)  that  ba  b»d 
girea  ao  minch  of  his  time  to  our  serial  literatnre ; 
hnt  be  did  not  know  how  mnch  he  had  achieved 
tbexiebyi  in  liberalizing  the  stndics  of  good  meA|  and 
in  purifying  the  tastes  of  those  who  had  previously 
T^o  fellowship  with  the  Gospel.  Several  featnres  of 
hi»  Beviows  have  been  copied,  not  only  by  American, 
but  also  by  European  journals.  He  did  not  reflect, 
tbat  be  bad  fo>und  access  to  minds  which  would 
laever  have  pemsed  the  more  lengthened  treatises  of 
ttystemaiic  theologians ;  that  he  had  insensibly  8tini> 
ula^  authors  to  be  more  generous  in  their  culture, 
misare  candid  in  thei]^  decieions,  less  flippant  and  un- 
i&oughtful  in  their  words ;  that  he  had  breathed  the 
rsplrit  of  the  peaceful  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  men 
■moid  belligereni  than  wise.  If  his  thirty-one  oetavo 
vohimt^i  of  periodical  literature;  had  be^n  superin- 
i6ts/d4d  by  a.  man  of  indelicate  taste  and  of  conBued 
lelan&ing  and  litigious  spirit,  how  disastrous  would 
{pre  beeii  tbeir  influence  upon  the  comfort  of  godly 
;a^tdi«c»eet(men!*  . ■•,  ' 
fsi  wa.    elevated  Christian  litemture," 

..-0j^^iptito^^l)0otfM-^  inMcrre  tiia  paxhf  of  onr  IsngetagB,  this 
y^bm^s^  ofiiOT  deseirrM  no  snail  praise.  He  tcdghx  probkbly  hun 
:''vsSllii&j^la»i''i^^  rtiffttit  had  liiB  deUcacy  all&wed  him  to 

^iO^lSisimmsSs^      atoire  SctecidtoW }  fttntbe  has  au^e^Mtdcieiidi^ 


tional  poculiariUon  on  OToxy  iiowiiblo  <HW«Mj<M»{  no*  jhd 
conatAnt  itciretion  of  tUo  laaguagc  of  cant  mA  UfOti^  t  naif 
tho  iMo  of  authorized  theological  tenm  in  uMupproprM/^ 
companyt  or  on  inexpodient  occasions ;  nor  the  moTgiog 
ijcienco  and  Ittoraturo  into  technical  or  dovotionali  th«o^§Q^, 
No  one  of  these  thin^  i«  dooir&hlo.  Eitboit  i>  an  ofibnott 
to  good  taste  and  to  good  morals.  A  treatiao  on  cheirtistiy 
is  not  the  place  for  a  moral  lecture.  Some  htstoHes, 
many  respecta  excellent,  are  disfigured  by  too  frequeot  Of 
perfectly  obvious  moral  reflections,  or  by  ill-cot  coaled  at- 
tempts at  religious  sentimentalism. 

"  On  the  other  haod,  there  b  an  important  sonao  in  wWob 
every  book  should  bo  Christian.  Att  an  illustration,  let  lu 
lool^  for  a  inoment  ;at  civil  histories.   Setting  eisida  attoh 
obvio^sly  unchristian  bocka  ^  the  historic^  trwtiaeflfi  oir 
RL'.mft  and  Gibbop,  we  may  ask»  How  in  ,the;Be!<r.  Dr. 
ertsou,  a  minister  of  the\<^atebli^d  churxsfe  pf  ,9!Boti|fl|^ 
to  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  an  indifiaioBc^  jtaf  CJ|sn|f», 
tianity,  amounting  to  UtUe  sho?t  of  poaitwiB  inji^li^l^ 
How  could  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  thei  Bodee.ipf  ?,Ttt 
all  which  was  implied  in  his.  prdinatioh:ypWrr!1f5fi^^ 
frigidly  about  the  glorious  Fiotestant  Befpni»ti^  . 
could  he  display  such  consummate  atoicismjfvh^e  is^ 
events,  or  speculating  on  their  csuaeaj  whep  tite 
which  he  was  a  minister  W8»  pmiQg  thrim^itatl^ 
trial^?   Dr.  BobertaoB  has  fotind  ap  iipitii^  ln^th^  mS^, 
in  u  late  writer  of  ;  great  al»%t*M»*  H#Wa.  r>H»;M 

fmatitudo  of  ^oid«"«nd' ph»?ei'iaB  « 

bisli  dt  ft  ci^,"  " it  is  bdng  ball^  printddi  dcww,*  tim)iit>:*'ik: 


«iiM»My  %  ttmvm\  Mid  vronid  -mWa  ^  Iw  ooosS^Sflrad  ao 
MiendlT'  M  teUgUtti.  Yet  iit  holding  the  btlatKi^  of  a  p70« 
t»m!i«Mbi>b!c(tl  historiiu),  ChmtiitoUy  ieemt  to  be  ro- 
gntM  by  Kim;,  if  not  with  suspicion,  yet  tidth  ntudied  cold* 
tttuM  tttid  retioYvo.  Ho  itoems  to  be  ooostontly  on  the  wntcHi 
lent  iter  influeuoe  should  bias  hie  judgtnoht  It  is  euttonish- 
ing  with  wh&t  fOR^j^ot'd  he  can  hold  iiis  critical  knife  in 
^  clifesee^ion  tit  ehambter,  While  the  axe  6f  Mary  and  the 
fitos  of  Smithfleld  are  in  sight.  Yet  he  is  a  moet  able  snd, 
In  genemlj,  imipartial  historian.  Wo  knirn  nothing  of  his 
IHivAte  chayactor. .  ' 

"  Instead  of  proceeding  amy  further  with  criticisms  of  this 
nattily,'  we  *aiiy  point  to  a  very  late  author/  who  Reserves 
emkiei?t!y  the  character  of  a  Christian  historian.  We  refer 
tb' James  Grahame;  He  has  writteti  s^  History  of  the  Anier" 
vSKd  Coloiiies;  fr^th  their  establishment  to  the  Eevolution, 
ill  a  metnner  which  entitlbs  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  citi« 
fisiEfi,  of  the  Utiited  States,  ai^S  of  all  Christians  throughout 
this  wbrid. '  This  work  is  not  interlarded,  like  that  of  Rolling 
^^th'zhoi?^  ]re3eoti<^ns.  Hiere  is  no  uioseemly  obtru^ba  of 
ti^  flUth<^V'piettis  fi^lingsi  There  is  no  eflbrt,  as  ihoa^ 
a|^piehei]«lcid  that^^h^  undermine  his  impar- 

'lias  tiie  fundamental  qualifioation  of  being  able 
!  wifli  the  eariy  settlers  o?  this  coUktry.  Ee 
t^ttbmpletely  ihtd  ^ir  spirit;  Be  ideiiti^  bitii^lf 
t  Ntf  =  iiiie,  wh6  ^not  do  dliis,  is  fit  <o 
'  jni^^riids^;^^^^^^^^^  time,  be  io  tibt  al^S 

/Ib^M^t^'ceBBtit^'-- ':  Bfii  s^li^btto'Spint-iloes'not'deg^ 
i^i^lh^      of  a  P^^^  He  maisteinS 

.■i^fti^?femChri«ii^  .^diijoi^,:bj43bn'  'Ohiori^ 

%iNbh'petimdi3s  W 
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penwd  hia  pagM  nrfth  $jffiif«ahy.  Th'w  v^rling  tmit,  jc^tsd 
with  A  good  ftyi«,  wUh  great  otccuracj,  And  tho  miwi  tbor- 
ough  roteiurch,  renders  hta  work  the  boot  irbbh  Bum  ap- 
peared on  our  hbtory. 

"  Tho  pocuiiar  ohar»ot«r  of  our  poopi«  ami  oTwif  uianlui^ 
tioiM  makes  this  general  «tthject  one  of  great  imporlMicw. 
Our  national  litemturo  it  in  a  forming  state,  fiotabtiiiwd 
usage,  literary  standards,  antiquity,  family  intenstta,  controS 
the  taste  much  less  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  Wo 
bare  no  civil,  nor  scarcely  any  literary  cenoonlup.  Oar 
periodical  revjews  mostly  confine  themselves  to  commenda* 
tton.  Every  man  publishes  what  is  right  in  bus  own  eye*. 
No  individual  has  appeared  in  this  country  with  a  flail  liko 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson, —  with  a  power  of  rebuking  yksiotui 
books  and  depraved  authors,  which  was  not  to  be  giainsaidt 
or  trifled  with. 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  thought  is  very  great. 
There  are  few  post-ofiice  systems  more  minute  in  detail, 
more  penetrciting  or  prompt,  than  our  own.  A  pamgmph 
committed  to  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  is  aoon  gone  beyond  iSosi 
power  of  control  or  recall.  It  is  poisoning  tho  minds  of 
hundreds  west  of  ^  Mississippi,  or  it  ia  visdicatmg  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Florida  the  rights  of  the  oppieteed.  The 
number  of  readers  is  great.  'Hiere  are  few  among  tho 
nialUons  of  the  older  Spates,  who  have  tha  organs  of  Vmmkt 
but  can  peruse  the  paragraph  charged  wiUi  libel,  or  the 
{Muragraph  inciting  to  noble  deeds,  VolnBy  and  VoItaire» 
Aboer  j^neeland  and  Ethan  Allen,  are  found  ifi  the  wool^ 
vm^mU^i  in  the  Western  steamboat,  in  the  SchuyUdU 
colliery.  Supposing  civil  restrictions  qpon  the  pi«»i 
ioi  Austria  were  rP2tK>ved;  it  wonid  be  of  Utile  seevlcQ  f^ 
milHoaii  of  her  popolati«m.  .    ;  :  .. 

<  .'f  A  oomot  public  eentiment  in  this  oonnt^,  wham:  i!t 
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enistis,  ia  not  made  to  boar  promptly  on  this  subject.  A 
c!>n8idorab1o  time  must  olapso,  afVer  a  publication  io  irauod., 
before  tho"  virtuous  part  of  the  community  utter  their  voice. . 
They  are  so  divided  by  denominational  or  party  liaes,  or  eo 
engaged  in  politics  or  commerce,  that  they  do  not  lise  up 
to  cx/Hdemn  a  book,  till  it  has  diffused  ito  jpoison  widely 
through  the^  community.  Thei?  voice  may  be  full  and  un- 
equivocal when  it  comoo,  but  it  is  too  late.  Public  opinion  is 
in  d  highly  excited  condition  on  all  tiubjects.  The  appetite, 
already  i»idly  perverted  and  depraved,  must  still  be  plied 
with  all  possible  provocatives.  There  is  a  tendency,  in 
some  quarters^  to  denounce  every  thing  like  sound  reason<» 
,  ing,  mature  investigation,  and  scholar-like  criticism,  as 
heavy,'  metaphysical^  and  unintelligible.  Now  it  is  very 
easy  for  publishers,  authora,  and  editors  to  take  advantage 
of  this  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind.  GiveVgive,  is  the 
demand.  Take,  take,  is  the  reply.  Perhaps  in  no  quarter 
of  the  world  is  personal  defamation  earned  on,  through  thei 
press,  so  eaftensively  as  in  this  country.  Even  the  gmve 
teligious  quarterly  inay  not  always  be  wholly  free.  Books 
inust  not  only  be  accompanied  with  flaming  and  licentious 
embellisbmbnts,  but  they  must  be  sieasbned  with  islander^ 
and  be  mada  captivating  by  calumny' and  vitupemtiod. 
From  these  remarks,  it  is  very  obvious  that  all  who  avb 
competed  with  ^e  press,  should  be  men  of  sterling  princi-  ^ 
■  plb.  Accurate  knowledge,  great  enterprise  and  energy, 
intelUgencti,  and  general  excellence  of  character,  are  not 
sdMci^nt.  These  men  ougbt  to  be  worthy  of  filling  a  hiigh 
place  in  Society.  ^  Upon  no^  individuals  is  the  advance  of 
mankind  in  knowiedge  and  happiness  more  essentially  de» 
pending.  They  should  be  emiciently  conscientious.  They 
should  have  tl^t  regard  to  the  public  welfare^  which  will 
bause  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  promotion.  They 


oliould  attach  a  much  higher  impOTtanco  tlian  they  euro  lus- 
customed  to  do  to  thoix-  profeBsioni)  ns  a  paitof  that  nrmy 
of  fore. J  which  io  to  renovate  the  world.  They  ohoulcl  not 
adapt  their  publications  to  the  demand  of  the  commiwity, 
indisoritninately,  hut  they  ohould  determine  what  ought  to 
be  the  public  taste.  That  which  an  author  progminently 
needs  is  a  foresight  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  tbo  cam- 
munity,*— auch  as  Edmund  Burke  poasessod  of  the  roBUIto 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  so  that  he  can  control  what  in 
to  be  the  6t)iirrent  cf  public  thought  and  action,  by  making 
the  fountain  sweet  and  healthful.  The  character  of  a  mir 
tional  literature  is  fpsquently  depending  on  very  insignifi' 
cant  but  still  palpable  causes. 

*^The  intelligent  and  Christian  public  have  a  plain. «n4 
most  important  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  tbb  matter. 
They  should  bestow  an  efficient  patronage  on  such  men  m 
are  disposed  to  publish  otdy  vseful  works. 

"  This  whole  subject  is  not  regarded  by  the  communis  as 
of  that  high  importance  which  it  really  possesses.  A  good 
book  or  periodical  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  civil- 
ized  society.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  compldf^  that^ 
community  are  deluged  with  worthless  publications,  till,  we 
have  dc  all  in  our  power  to  put  into  circolatioa  socli  as 
are  really  valuable. 

*VA  periodical  work,  possessing  intellectual  power,  wntfen 
w[itb  puri^  of  taste,  and  circulating  ainong  ten  thomajad  of 
the  leading  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  United  StoSes, 
would  l^aye  a  weight  of  authority,  and  an  eactent  of  IsflueuQiee, 
which  ^rpuld  illuminate  the  conscience,  and  arouse .  and 
direct  the  mmd,  of  the  whole  country.  It  woyld  coocsn- ' 
trate  a  great  amount  of  talent  and  influence  which  is  now 
lost..  It  .would  look  abroad  upon  the  relations  which  yre 
sustain  to  other  portions  of  the  world,  and  to  tbeiluties  re- 
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mkmg  thshdtotii.  it  vtmM  not  fear  tdsngg(Wt<the  cldficieh* 
cum  v^htbh  «as8t  in  many  of  onr  nystomet  of  t^neatiiil  and 
xnodil  p!ino»ophy,"-~{n  cot  looking  Kt  mm  eui  ho  {«,  in 
:baUd{(ig  mhh  btractaroii  on  bABeloss  focsndirticDs.   It  #ould 

to  thi^  people  of  this  gettomtion,  that  nt  belief  in  tho 
^t^jr  M  atOQBnitiat  of  Jesus  Ch^«t  in  not  in  «m«ntia!  con» 
DMMticm  with  a  {terroTted  i^Vtb  i>i  &  feeble  initollect;  nni 
lim  ft  belief  in  the  exiistdfice  of  a  rebotating  ftgency  in  the 
W0!rii)  of  ti^ind,  is  no  tnore  a  proof  of  ihwinity,  duKn  a  belief 
isk  the  t>pemt«ma  of  Alm^gltQr  pow6T  in  the  woitM  of  kn&tter. 
Batin  ord^ir  to  tteixto  a  C^rsstlaa  litemt^,  we  vnmi  seise 
tHU  %\m  souiteft  of  literature.  It  do»B  Do  good  Ibor  t»  to 
complain  that  the  current  litermtuf^  is  iintiehrioilan  or  Dega» 
^ire>  1?he  diiseussioB  of  important  topics^  or  the  comtnuai- 
■(satioii  of  valuable  thoughts,  has  no  benefioial  eft^t  on  a 
larjgd  nuisftber  of  blinds  in  this  country,  if  that  idybcocsion  or 
those  thoughts  are  found  to  bo  asoeciated  with  conttntcted 
tiewift,  br  with  an  uncnMvated  taste.  The  question  is : 
Shall  «i  heavenly  ini^Uidnce  pervade  all  the  fountains  of 
knowiedge  ?  Shall  good  tme  and  vital  religion  be  unitied  i 
Shall  buir  dcholars  be  col^pdled  to  ^bide  by  the  decisions  oif 
a  literature  founded  on  the  tmitk  of  God  f  Upbn  dbristians 
and  tipbn  Christian  ^scholars,  this  great  result  is  depending. 
They  can  form  and  cherish  a  literature,  vigorouii,  pure,  widt 
it^  influence  flowing  evc;ywherec  With  them  ate  lodged, 
not  sifnj^Iy  ^e  thoughts  ofthe  nation,  but  the  tnoiiids  of  the 
thbii^t^  i  not  the  conceptioniB  metely,  but  the  pAtierns,  th^ 
ikiK^x^ir^s'-^  the  conifiepttons;  not  «imply  the  ^golation 
df^theii'  «>wn  minds j  b\it  the  fashioning  of  ten  thousand 
minds'  b^s^es.  An  influence  can  be  heire  edited,  such  alb 
IRb'nie  uevex'  c6mprehenided ;  isuch  as  the  Bcholat%  of  Alex- 
^nd^'  n<Bver  reached.   Let  our  scholais,  then,  come  up  to 

great  aiid.  nimt  inti^resting  work  I^t  iihem  M  up 
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their  eyca  on  tbe  fieldi!,  boundla^  in  osUsati  ca»(l  ^hHVo 
alroftdy  to  tho  hanreat  Lot  tho  tido  of  ignompco  bo  e^tayod, 
and  human  naturo  hero  n«sunto  hat  ronovatod  and  [»mnoval 
form.  Lot  us  havo  Buch  a  Utomturo  as  shall  bo  in  unison 
with  tho  better  day  which  is  coming,  such  as  tho  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  might  contemplate  with  deligM.**  ^ 

This  volnminons  editor  might  have  made  his  Be- 
views  more  interesting  to  the  mass  of  his  readers,  if 
he  had  been  less  gentle  in  alluding  to  the  faults  of 
the  volames  which  he  noticed.  €k>ndemnatory  criti- 
oism  attracts  the  attention  of  men,  and  the  enyiona 
feel  elevated  when  their  snperioiB  are  depressed. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  sense  of  justice  which  demands 
fitting  censures  upon  unworthy  books.  The  public 
good  requires  an  occasional  exposure  of  an  authox'a 
mistakes.  But  in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  *^  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  find  fault''  To  condemn  a  volume 
as  worthless  requires  but  little  intellect  and  less 
heart.  A  partban  needs  but  a  few  moments  for  the 
indiscriminate  praise  of  all  who  belong  to  his  eHq^s, 
and  the  sweeping  censure  of  all  who  refuse  alie* 
^nce  to  it  A  man  may  write  with  great  rapidity,  if 
he  is  not  scrupulous  to  write  what  is  exadiy  true. 
With  Mr.  Edwards  the  ciiticism  of  a  book  involved 
ho  ordinary  toiL  He  chose  to  make  it  a  severe  dis- 
cipline of  his  own  conscience.  He  wrote  slowly, 
because  he  wrote  cauliously.  He  might  have  fia» 
ished  a  review  with  two  or  three  dashes  of  his  pen, 
but  he  accustomed  himself  to  search  out  ime  as  well 
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fiitt  aooeptabltt  wofrdsi.  His  eye  was  often  downaiftt 
when  he  held  tip  the  Bcales  of  jnetice.  It  waa  Utei^ 
dlly  saffased  wHb  tesTis,  when  he  first  Ycad  Mt,  Ma>- 
(^tiky'B  CfiHqve  on  'JLoird  Bacon. 

"  Tlio  longer  I  Uvo^"  ho  wrote  in  "  the  more  I  think 
roligiou  to  consist  in  candor,  kindness,  forbeamiico,  hoping 
£br  the  beet.  The  way  of  the  wor'd  is  to  be  oonietimea  ex- 
tremely lexiieot,  but  at  other  timen  cruel  as  the  grave,  and 
overbearing  as  a  torrent." 

And  again  be  wrote  in  1846 : 

"  Puro  religion,  I  om  more  and  more  convinced,  so  far 
as  it  bus  i«gard  to  our  Kteraiy  purauito,  oon&ists  i»  humani- 
ty, and  ^ourtesytand  honorable  feeling,  refine<i  and  pfer- 
febted  for  Ghrist^s  sake.  Better  than  all  the  creeds  in  the 
World,  without  this  hunrnne  temper,  is  the  heart  of  him  who 
weeps  with  those  who  weep,  and  is  prompt  to  show  those 
little  delicate  Christian  kindnesses  which  are  a  cordial  to  a 
broken  spirit." 

Th6  following  ie  the  considerate  langnai^  of  Mf, 
Edwards  in  reference  to  the  public  CTitioiam  of 
books. 

^  Thb  late  Df.  Thomas  Brown  has  written  a  paragraph  ok 
^  flUbj^t,  wiuch  we  catmot  forbear  to  adduce :  *  If  all 
other  circatDiftancet  be  equal,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
beit  oratio,  who  knows  best  the  phenomena  of  human 
thoi^t  and  feelmg ;  and  without  this  knowledge,  criticism 
c«n  be  nothing  but  a  measurement  of  words,  or  a  repetition 
of  the  cfver-repeated  and  endleffii  commonplaces  of  itet- 
one  The  knowledge  of  nature «~  of  the  necessity  of 
which  critics  speak  so  much,  and  so  justly,  and  which  b  as 
essendal  to  ^  critic  himself,  «s  to  the  writer  on  whom  he 
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mts  in  jtudgment-*"-  Ss  xmXf  another  saaao  Anr  d»  kvmelmAgh 
of  tbe  tsttctooflRivo  tronMliom  «yf  fo«Hi%  of  ^  laisHi}  in  ill 
the  iDiraniomblo  diverritiea  in  which  it  fai  oapabto  of  tMriosg 
raodified  by  th«  Turioty  of  ciicuBUtaraoe*  io  whieh.  it  ussy 
bo  placed.  It  is  for  this  ireaaoD,  thnt,  with  oo  groKt  lUft 
abuudanoo  of  the  mere  tart^  or  rather  of  the  mtm  techn&ml 
phreiseft  of  oriticieniif  we  have  ho  very  litde  of  tlie  of 
it;  becuMiee  the  ccienco  of  oriticiism  inspliot  an  noquaintaoM 
with  the  phiIo»olphy  of  thought  and  pannon,  which  few  can 
bo  expected  to  poasem.  Though  nothing  cnn  be  vaaiet 
than  to  deliver  opinions,  such  as  pam  cunent  in  the  dmw* 
ing-roonn,  and  even  in  the  titonftry  circle,  whieh  the  ftivo- 
lous  may  admire  as  {profound,  and  tbe  igooraot  at  erudit^ 
and  which  many  toicea  may  be  promd  to  repeat,  yet  it  1st 
far  from  being  equally  easy  to  «how,  how  tine  ona  paim^ 
is  beautiftil,  from  itb  truth  of  oharMCter,  and  tbe  odter^ 
though  perhaps  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and  thetonoal 
ornament,  is  yet  faczlty,  by  its  violation  of  tbe  more 
tant  harmony  of  thought  and  emotion,  a  harmony  wbtcb 
nature  observes  a&  faiUifuIly,  in  the  progress  of  dicae  vehe^ 
ment  passions  that  «^pear  most  wild  and  irregular,  n  in 
the  calmest  succession  of  feeling  of  the  roost  tranquil  houss.* 
"  From  these  discriminating  remarks  of  tbe  plulocoplwr,  it 
may  bs  justly  inferred,  that  the  proper  eridcism  of  l»ookt 
is  an  undertaking  of  no  little  magnitude.  It  requires,  ia 
many  cases,  a  thorough  study  of  the  author*s  mind,  as  well 
as  of  his  book,  and  the  kindred  treatises  which  have  tbeefii 
published  on  the  i^me  Subject  It  demands  the  abiliQf  U» 
enter  into  the  author's  foelin^p  and  habits  of  thouj^  It  it 
in  per&ct  tarianee  ^tb  all  dogmatical  aceertkra,  wholesate 
denunciatioci,  indLacntninata  eulogy,  and  superficial  ajifttysls. 
The  critic  must  be  firm,  candid,  patient,  utiprejodioed, 
willing  to  labor,  clear-sighted.   He  must  not,  on  the  om 
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lMi»d«  indulge  AtAj  pnv«t«  pi<;uo  or  panKwial  enmity,  in 
ilbrming  (Mtiniftte  of  a  book ;  on  Uio  other  hand, 
tnoriflock  th«  iotertuitt  of  tnsite,  good  lotuming,  truth,  smA 
xifhtmmMMiiiv,  in  order  to  gratify  porMoal  friendshipn,  pro< 
imotDi  A  pocuntary  Kpocuktion,  or  please  an  intercmted  book, 
oells?.  Of  a  largoi  proportion  of  the  books  diflused  in  our 
craunvKoity^  both  of  the  original  and  imported  classon,  no 
hUmxy  judgment  is  required.  Bomo  are  cn'drely  harmlc^, 
-» incapable  of  producing  good  or  evil.  Others  are  raero 
trjuaeoriptR  of  volumes  whose  character  and  tendency  have 
long  %«ien  settled  in  the  reading  world,  fiovae  will  perish 
at  oacet  and  deservedly,  unless  a  too  forward  exhibition  of 
th«ir  Cttults  and  weakness  raise  them  to  a  temporary  noto<> 
ziety.  Others  require  no  analysis  or  notice,  from  the  fact 
that  their  publication  was  owing,  very  properly  it  may  be, 
tcrtha  grnteM  impulses  of  sorrow,  or  to  some  other  limited 
imd  transient  cause.**  * 

Mr,  Edwaida  wae  nearly  as  careful  to  TeiMresB  his 
attaohments  as  his  antipathies,  in  his  criticism  of 
books.  He  often  seemed  desirous  of  hiding  his  pri<> 
vate  affection  for  antborsi  nnder  bis  sense  of  respon* 
eibility  to  pass  a  candid  judgment  The  following 
are  Ms  measured  comments  on  two  poets,  for  whom 
he  cbenahed  a  deep  inward  lovti.  He  would  have 
excited  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  their  behalf,  if  he  bad 
been  more  free  in  expressing  his  own  admiration  for 
them.   But  he  was  jealous  of  himself,  and  reticent 

CreoTfe  Ber&erf.~— One  of  the  best  judges  of  the  value  of 
writlsg,  Mr.  Coleridge,  says :  *  I&ving  mentioned  the  name 
of  Herbert,  that  model  of  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  clergy- 
man,  let  me  add,  that  the  quaintnera  of  some  of  his  thoughts. 


*  BibUcsl  BepouUny,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  IS  - 17. 
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not  of  hb  diction,  than  vrbioh  nofli^g  <Mia  t>«  wsort  fWVt  )mM» 
bIinU»d  moddm  roftdett  to  tliifl  grent  geiiomt  nwrit  of  liMi 
poemt ;  which  are,  fbr  the  most  po,itt  ex«iutaiite  in  dbtlr  tLiiitd;* 
^^They  aro,  in  the  firat  pltU}*^  fti-iody  roligioas  |i««iKt. 
They  axe  minsoripte  of  tho  hoait  fi^Mn  which  tttiy  ^otime, 
pure,  gentlo,  breftthiog  of  iMftfen.  Tb«y  iMtmy  ft  opiril 
«uch  ao  Poiioal  and  Leigliton  ftistd  AugttMino  wbnlijl  Imvti 
loved  ;  no^,  iadned,  altogether  eaianoipatdd  from  1h«  foniMi 
of  the  Bomtih  Churchy  but  hating  no  oomtnunioli  with  its 
temper  and  goniut.  Ho  belonged  to  «  snthU  body  of  tnest, 
-^the  ehctf  —  who,  in  a  corrupt  age,  walked  by  1kith%  held 
c<»iver8e  with  the  juct  made  perfect,  and  ovorotinw  all  in* 
ward  and  ioutward  foo»  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  In  tho 
second  place,  his  poems  exhibit  excellent  sense,  a  close  «^ 
servation  of  human  toature,  and  a  delio&tt  perdeplioQ  ^ 
character.  In  some  of  bis  most  aerious  {Nusaageot  tbsre  are 
unexpected  turns  of  thought  which  no  superfieioJ  obsdrref 
or  thinker  would  have  imagined.  In  one  sv^ieet,  them  h 
a  close  reaemblance  between:  Hertwrt  imd  Cow|)er;»>-bolli 
exhibit  that  refined,  dignified^  aaid  delicate  timta  of  tht^oghfi, 
which  is  originated  or  fostered  in  the  society  of  virtttcn» 
and  highly  intelligent  femalM.  It  does  not  bordsr,  the 
least  measure,  on  e^minacy ;  neither  b  it  masculine  ia  Ae 
highest  degree.  It  combines  considemble  v'^gflt  with  all  the 
elemeotBof  beau^.  Herbert,  in  his  younger  days,  was  a 
man  -of  the  world,  and  in  hb  pastivral  life  was  a  close  «tu> 
dent  of  human  nature.  All  thb  knowledge  was  blended 
with  that  which  he  derived  from  hb  motiber,  and  other  rel^io 
^ves  Ivell  endowed  with  intellectual  g^fls.  1^  the  lliird 
place,  after  having  made  eoasidembl«  abatdttsent  oa 
«sore  of  conceits,  caprices,  puns,  taste  of  the  age,  afitd  dthisir 
like  things,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  veins  of  true  po^ 
etry,  the  gushmg  out  of  sweet  waters  df  8on||.  I&«dditiKA 
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to  the  piety  and  good  aoloiso  evoiywhore  manifest,  th«ro  in 
tbo  iwcret  gift  of  tho  imtire  poet.  With  inany  prosoio  linos 
labd  Dt&nzk^,  thom  aro  ooaes  of  rofroBhtnontj  gladdening  the 
oyo  and  rojoioing  tho  heart."  • 

JbAn  jKsJfe.— "Such  poetry  [as  his  Holy  Baptism  and 
Catechiopn]  ie  indoed  delightful,  and  many  such  Btrains  aro 
found'in  [his]  volume.  Thoy  do  not  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  They  are  the  echo  of  all  Christian  hearts; 
the  ofiheions  of  regenerated  nature  wherever  found.  Many 
of  the  poema  will  well  repay  repeated  perusal  and  close 
study.  The  full  meaning  cannot  be  hastily  found.  The 
'Writer  seems  modestly  te  shrink  from  public  gaze  behind 
the  music  of  his  periods  and  the  grace  of  his  thoughts.  At 
the  same  tiknd,  there  is  a  wont  of  oleameos  in  his  concop* 
tioiks,  and  of  power  to  convey,  strikingly,  his  meaning.  On 
repeated  examination,  wo  are  not  sure  that  we  have  appre- 
handed  the  true  sense  of  the  passage.  Doubtless,  this  fault 
is  in  pQxi  owing  to  the  prosaic  nature  of  some  of  the  6ub> 
jects  of  his  linos.  Verses  composed  on  occasions  like  that 
of  the  commemoration  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  must 
be  commonplace  or  far-fetched.  Some  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  series  of  Biblical  lyrics 
of  Newton  and  Cowper,  are  entire  failures.  No  poet  can 
pour  forth  genuine  strains  on  a  long  string  of  set  subjects. 
Many  of  them  in  their  nature  are  unsusceptible  of  metre  or 
melody."* 

Who  would  suspect,  from  these  calm  words,  that 
the  writer  of  them  was  an  enamored  admirer  of 
Herbert  and  Keble,  and  wept  often  over  their  tender 
(Strains? 

American  Qsuatsrly  Observer,  ToL  IIL  pp.  281,  S83. 
t  Ibid,  p. 


Iv  was  ao  a  Phikmihropistt  that  Mr.  Edwarddn  be- 
gan his  editorial  conroe.  He  never  wotUld  have 
withdmwn  his  mind  from  classical  learning  to  the, 
Btatis^cs  of  schools  and  charitable  fiinds«had  not 
the  same  bosom  which  glowed  with  the  love  of  let- 
ters, been  warmed  with  a  still .  more  active  zetd  for 
the  welfare  of  men.  Animating  the  pages  of  hia 
Reviews,  is  found  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  the  fee- 
ble, the  troubled,  the  ignorant,  the  perverse.  When 
he  commenced  hb  public  life,  there  prevailed  ihrbngh- 
out  our  churches  a  new,  freeth  intetcist  in  the  bekibv- 
olent  schemes  of  the  day.  Ife  became  a  boadvo! 
friend  of  men  who  had  the  liveli^;  '  entfausiftsmj  and 
exerted  the  most  extensiYe  ihflue:  '  i  behiEdf  t»f  otdr 
charitable  associations.  He  rej  1  tci  Hconsldef 
himself  as  biBlonging  to  the  sam  .  inily  wi<ii  all 
good  men,  and  as  hiving  all  things  cbmra(>il.'> 
there  be  one  desire,**  he  once  wrote,  "  which  hai  no 
place  within  me,  it  is  the  desire  for  money.  '  Pe»<i 
haps  I  have  not  sufficient  love  of  property,  to  taldd 
care  of  myself  in  this  avaricious  world.-  ;  He  seemed 
happy  in  the  thought  of  being  through  life  a  prdic^* 
cal  mah.  In  his  zeal  to  conduct^eil  the  corfespondo 
ehce  6f  the  Edueation  ©ciciety,  he  attended  k  wrlt^ 
ing-school  when  he  was  thiriy  years  old,  for  ilie  sake 
of  improving  his  chirography;  which  beforb  wiuii 
good  enough.   H&  was  deeply  interested  in  the';^« 
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ncafcion  of  the  young.  Many  of  his  lettero  indioato 
an  abiding  Rolicitude  for  tho  aQaderoy  ia  hia  native 
village.  In  3.836,  while  a  Junior  at  Andover,  he 
aided,  in  the  oompiiation  of  a  school-book^  dceigncd 
ipji^jtb^  moTaJi  ii^proyi^ment  pf  the  ming  geueyation. 

*5  Wo  shull  take  care,'*  he  wrote,  **  to  iiiisoxt  wo  ot  thTOO 
pieces  on  iiitsmpflrancef  and  as  many  on  8lavoiy,"»-<not  bo 
cniMshiia  th/d  form  of  didactic  comment,  am  of  intereetUig  pnd 
UjMfihins  wt^iaphpf  lit  is  a  laborioq^  Vufinew,  as  we  haya 
tp.nt»M3pifig^ljibirariefc),  qewsfiapers,  and  dictjpijtaiies,  f^rrange, 
i^ril^,  and,remoi(|elt  talse  ^p^aphora  t,o  pieqea,  eut  oijit  the 
kea^hepiso^  fn>m  soitpae  c9inposi^oast  andl  the  heref9y  fxom 
^th^ra^and  try  tq  poji^se^  what  nobody  $ver  did,  ai>i  ,unQxce|>~ 
ti^nable  bookr** 

.  r  l^  XQSi^  idi^  l^^t  hfi  p^blisi^^d  twQ  pthe^r  ac|io!c4-< 
I^qiqI^i:  "  Th^  lectio  Refide^r,"  wad  a^i "  latrodnctioA 
to  J^l^tip  Reader»"  both  them  filled  with  th§ 
(^h$9i<i^st;  m}lQ(!^QnB  from  Engii^  and  Aine^ca^  liter«< 
ajnd  ;bQth  of  theoc^  showing,  t^e  fruits  of  his^ 
IQuljiiCsffioQ^  Te^cUiig  and  delicate  napral  teste,  ^e 
9^so  pjr«paj?ed,  but  never  piinted,  a  sefies  of  questions 
on  l^sideot  Edwards's  jBl^tory  of  EedemptiGni  and 
dj^igned  Iht^m  tp  be  us^d  in  apadenue>^,  as  au  aid  to 
^  ire<^ta,tiQn  that  treatise.  In  1^3^  be  published 
bis  ^  Biography  oi  Self-laught  Men,"  whiqh  waa  de- 
s^^j^,  as  it  was  admimbly  fitted,  tp  wake  up  tb0 
dofirmaiit  powefs  of  the  yputh  who  sir^  most  terapt^ 
to  jue^ebt  thensu  White  jeoidiog  in  ^Poston,  he  was 
one  ol  thst  tn©$fc  enterprising  n^^m^>?rs  of  Hae  Street 
Ohureb ;  i  he  ^as  ent|;n:^iastiG^  a?  a  tes^cher  \a  its  Sabr 
tia^  school.   He  i$rf0te  ^4  publiuihed^  In  183$» 
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bis  cwt:  adnH  ifilojJi^  li  uitiall  V<*lnitio  em  tl<e  JBp^ 
tie  to  the  GalatiahB,  and  a  pamphlet  on  th<0r:<irolr2r- 
ney  nf  the  Temelites  through  the  Wildearnef^a,'  si^d'  ho 
also  aBtdflted  in  preparing  sqveral  other  bobk?  tot 
Sabb&th»9chool  instraci^on.  His  iabors  for  Afiaj^eisft 
College,  daring  its  infantile  suiferingBp  were  eaniest 
tuid  faithful.  In  1845,  he  was  aolidted  to  beoome 
FreBident  of  the  institution.  In  1848,  ho  waa  oho^ 
Ben  one  of  its  Trustees,  and  he  fatigued  himself  m 
core  and  toii  ibr  its  library,  a  time  when  his 
health  demanded  entire  rest.  7jJe  loved  his  country; 
and  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1846  ~  47, 
he  collected  materials  for  a  large  (and  it  would 
have  been  a  strikingly  original)  volume,  which  lie 
waa  intending  to  publish,  on  the  tecipiocal  iQ0;uen*' 
ces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  the  meth- 
ods in  which  we  may  give  as  well  as  leceive  good, 
in  OU7  intercourse  with  Transatlantic  nations.  It 
would  have  been  an  opportune  treatise  on  moral 
intervention. 

Fewpeorsotts  have  reflected  more  than  he  on  the 
missionary  enterprise.  For  several  months  be  ex- 
amined the  question  with  an  honest,  self-sacrifioing 
hearty  whether  it  were  his  ^uty  to  spend  his  life, 
where  he  was  ent;:ely  willing  to  spend  it,  among 
the  heathen.  Like  bis  father  before  him,  he  kept 
himself  familiar  with  the  details  of  missions  estab- 
Hshed  not  only  by  the  American  Board,  but  by  other 
So^eties*  In  1832,  he  published  the  Missionary 
Gazettes,  containing  $i  succinct  account  of  the  vbxU 
Qm  vM^mptB  made  by  all  Christian  sects  to  ev^^n- 
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gelke  tho  world.  With  the  hope  of  deopening  the 
public  sympathy  for  tho  heathen,  he  edited,  in  1831, 
the  Life  of  Henry  Martyn,  prefixed  to  it  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  and  appended  to  it  a  eeries  of  Notes, 
compiled,  as  the  Baaay  was  written,  after  a  most  ex- 
tensive research.  The  character  of  Henry  Martyn 
was  ever  dear  to  him.  He  resembled  that  beloved 
man  in  the  refinement  and  generousness  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy. 

**  Are  we  willing,"  he  asks,  "  to  be  philanthropists  on  a 
small  scale  ?  Are  we  willing  to  look  into  our  own  circum* 
stances  ?  Are  we  willing  to  relieve  the  distress  at  our  own 
doors  ?  Henry  Martyn  had  visited  the  sick  in  an  obscure 
village  of  England,  and  had  instructed  sailors  on  ship-board, 
before  he  proclaimed  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  in  pres> 
ence  of  the  wise  men  of  Persia. '  Howard  was  a  philanthro- 
pist before  he  commenced  his  circumnavigation  of  charity." 

Again  he  says,  in  his  Introductory  Essay  to  the 
Memoir  of  Martyn : 

"  The  whole  tendency  of  the  benevolence  of  this  age,  is 
to  the  elevation  of  human  character.  While  it  brmgs  angels 
down»  it  raises  mortals  to  the  skies.  It  is  unlocking  the 
prison  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  breaking  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  prejudice  and,  exclusive  feeling.  It  is  calling  forth 
powerful  sympathies  in  favor  of  that  great  prostrate  multi- 
tude of  human  beings,  who  have  hitherto  had  a  subterranean 
existence.  It  is  bringing  men  to  act  on  the  simple  truth, 
that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  uf  the  earth.  It  is  tearing  up  by  the  roots 
the  senseless  systems  of  Bufibn,  and  Eames,  and  Monbod- 
do,  and  putting  in  their  place  commoa  sense,  and  fact,  and 
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Bcripturo.  It  rogctrds  the  housohbld  sorvant^  ihe  maoiu!>led 
slavo,  tho  Pariah,  tho  Sopoy,  tho  Savoyard,  not  as  moro 
beasts  of  burden,  but  os  brothers  and  sisters j  children  of  a 
common  Father,  and  bound  to  a  common  destiny.  And 
whilo  this  bonovolonco  is  breaking  up  the  unnatupl  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  it  is  cementing  society  by  the  peaco 
and  love  which  it  is  breathing  through  it" 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hb  {>ublic  life, 
Mr.  Edwards  labored  for  the  African  race.  The 
first  pamphlet  which  he  ever  printed  was  a  plea  for 
the  slave.  The  first  address  which  he  ever  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  was  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  For 
several  months  he  thought  of  devoting  his  entire  life 
to  the  African  cause.  When  be  had  decided  not  to 
do  so,  it  cost  him  a  severe  effort  to  banish  the  subject 
from  his  mind.  Unless  be  ,/brct6/^  abstained  from 
thinking  of  it,  he  could  not  feel  an  interest  in  his 
studies.  Few  of  his  countrymen  have  reflected  more, 
or  formed  more  accurate  judgments,  with  regard  to 
the  negro.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  wrote  s 

Because  I  feel  a  deep  interest  for  the  oppressed  African , 
I  hope  it  does  not  destroy  all  regard  for  other  branches  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  or  transform  my  natural  sympathies 
into  stoical  hardness.  If  it  had  such  an  effect,  I  should  con- 
sider it  as  altogether  spurious.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  subject  has  taken  hold  of  me  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  impression  will  leave  me  .only  with  life.  Why  it  should 
so  affect  me,  I  cannot  perhaps  explain.  I  read  and  thought 
on  the  subject,  till  I  had  hardly  power  to  banish  it  from 
my  remembrance.  Some  days  it  seemed  to  me  incorporated 
with  my  feelings,  and  images  of  suffering  haunted  me  like 
spectres" 
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Again  ho  wrote,  at  tho  s&mo  ago:  "Tlio  fourth  of 
July  will  bo  gonorally  obaorved  [this  year,  1826]  in  rofor* 
ence  to  tho  African  cause,  ospecially  in  our  large  tdwno, 
unloss  patriotism  and  rum  should  prevent  Tho  day  is 
coming,  whoa  the  month  of  July  will  bo  tho  season  to  think 
and  act  upon  alavory,  as  much  as  November  is  a  month  of 
thanksgiving.  Tho  day  is  coming,  when  tho  monthly  con* 
cert  will  itn  part  bo  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Africa,  in  im- 
ploring the  God  of  mercy  to  hear  tho  crying  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  heal  tho  broken  hearts  of  tho  slaves.  Heaven 
has  surely  promised  tliat  this  earth  shall  bo  purifred.  Slav- 
ery will  then  cease  totally  and  for  ever." 

"  September  19, 1826.  — ~  A  distinguished  clergyman  from 
the  South  heard  me  read,  a  few  days  since,  my  Report  on 
Slavery  before  tho  Society  of  Inquiry  in  the  [Andover 
Theological]  Seminary.  He  remarked  that  he  would  rath- 
er see  a  seventy-four  loaded  with  slaves  come  into  the 
Southern  country,  than  that  Keport.  I  must  not  become  too 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject.  My  first  duty  is  to  study 
my  profession ;  my  inclinations  are  to  serve  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society." 

"While  this  Mend  of  Africa  was  pursuing  his  the- 
ological studies,  be  heard  that  a  colored  youth  had 
come  to  Andover  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Sem- 
inary. Some  of  his  fellow-students  had  an  instinc- 
tive reluctance  to  be  in  company  with  the  stranger, 
but  Mr.  Bdwards,  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  ridiciile 
of  men,  shrinkiag  from  all  appearance  of  eccentri- 
city, scrupulous  in  his  regard  to  all  the  rules  of  neat- 
ness and  refinement  and  seemliness,  invited  the 
sable  youth  to  reside  in  the  same  room  with  him. 
For  several  weeks  this  man,  so  dignified,  so  delicate 


in  hiB  Bcnsibiiitics,  ntudicd  at  the  enme  tablo  with 
the  poor  African.  This  was  the  man!  He  wao  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  a  minister  of  reconciliation.  He 
was  the  servant  of  all  for  Jesns'  sake.  Like  hid 
great  Exemplar,  he  chose  to  snffer  with  and  §ot  the 
publican,  rather  than  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  kings. 
For  twenty-six  years  he  was  an  unwavering  friend 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  in  its  reverses  as  well 
as  in  its  triumphs.  He  prayed  for  it.  He  toiled  for 
it.  He  meditated  plans  for  it.  He  suifered  for  it 
He  was  willing  to  suffer  more.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  writes :  "  I 
do  not  know  how  this  Society  could  have  been  kept 
alive,  for  two  or  three  of  its  first  years,  but  for  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Edwards."  "  To  no  person,  perhaps," 
says  the  Secretary  in  his  Eleventh  Annual  Report 
(page  5), "  is  the  Society  more  indebted  [than  to  Mr. 
E.]  for  its  formation,  or  for  its  preservation  during 
the  first  years  of  its  precarious  existence,  or  for  bis 
hearty  and  liberal  support  to  the  end  of  bis  life." 
He  was  one  of  its  Board  of  Managers  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1841  (May  36),  until  1843,  and  was  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
his  labors  on  earth.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence, 
that  a.  daughter  of  the  chief  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  performed  some  of  the 
last  rites  for  Mr.  Edwards  at  his  death,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward,  and  that  -some  of  his  last  physical 
wants  were  supplied  by  the  African  race  for  whom 
he  had  toiled  and  prayed. 

A  large  part  of  the  years  1884  and  1835  he  de- 
ll* 
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voted  lo  labora  in  behalf  of  the  «  American  Union 
lor  the  Relief  asid  Improvement  of  the  Colored 
Race."  He  waa  among  the  moat  zcaloafi  and  per- 
aeVeiing  of  till  the  foimders  of  this  Society. 
wrotoj  published,  lectured,  delivered  fonrth-of-Jniy 
omtions,  and  gave  liberally,  too  liberally,  in  its  be» 
half.    The  object  of  this  Association  was : 

**  First,  to  secure  a  course  of  combined  and  systematic 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  color  in  all  our 
cities  and  largo  towns,  to  provide  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  fbmish  for  them  well-ordered  free  schools,  facilities 
for  learning  profitable  trades,  the  means  for  a  safe  'and  lu- 
crative invcGrtment  of  their  earnings.  Secondly,  to  bring 
forward  promising  young  men  of  color,  secure  tlieir  edu- 
cation in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  thus  prove 
the  capabilities  of  the  African  population.  Thirdly,  to 
make  a  full  exhibition  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  and  to  give  a  full  illustration  of  all 
the  ini^uences  which  conspire  to  depress  them  in.  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  form  an  intelligent  and  de- 
cided public  opinion  in  their  favor."  * 


*  Uoder  this  general  object  were  specified  the  foUowiog  topics  for 
iavestigatioD: 

.     1.  The  free  people  of  color  is  thia  ccmQtrjr. 

"  (ft.)  Their  nomber,  aitd  the  nomber  of  fkmilieS;  in  each  State  ml 
I>xBtrict 

**  (ft.)  Their  legel  privileges  and  disebilides  imder  the  legislation  of 
Hie  sev^k^  States  and  of  Ckingress.' 

Thdr  employments ;  —  from  ^vhat  omployments  th^  am  ex- 
cluded by  law  or  by  public  prejudice. 

'^{d.)  Their  opportcaities  for  acquiring  knowledge;  tlie  number  and 
dtaracterof  the  schools  open  to  them  ;  the  nnmbei' of  pupils^  thenum* 
■bst  of  chEldten  who  havQ  ao-meaos  of  iostraction. 
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A.Ta  exposition  of  the  objod;  of  thin  SocLety  wp' 
propared  by  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Now  Hnveni  and  pwb- 

"(c)  Tho  emoant  of  proportj  oirnod  bjr  Uioso  poopio  in  tbo  soreml 
States ;  how  ranch,  in  proportion  to  thoir  namhore,  m  coropnriMl  with 
o&ttr  clmm  of  peoplo. 

**  if.)  Thehr  incre&ie,  m(1  ii»  causwi ; —botr  roncih  of  U  io  StMo 
ia  nataml,  and  how  ranch  is  by  cmnndpAtion  or  immigration. 

"  2.  Slavery  and  tJio  Blavc-trade. 

"  (a.)  Tbo  legislation  and  Jnriipnidenco  of  ««ch  State  and  Tenitoiy 
in  rocpcct  to  Bla^ry,  and  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  as  affect- 
ing the  power  of  the  master,  and  the  protection  of  tho^ve,  and  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both. 

"  (6.)  The  economy  of  slavery,  —  or  its  Inflncnce  in  tiio  piodnction, 
distiibatfon,  and  oonsnmption  of  wealth. 

"(c.)  Tho  commerce  in  slaTes,  aa  carried  on  within  the  Unitad 
States ;  how  many  ore  transported  from  one  part  of  tho  coantiy  to 
another;  which  are  the  exporting  States,  and  to  what  amount ;  which 
the  purchasing  States  and  Territories,  and  to  what  amonut,  and  for 
"What  nses ;  who  are  tho  carriers ;  'what  restraints  npon  tUs  comtnereo 
in  the  laws ;  what  tihie  beturings  cf  it  on  the  wealth,  uSaty^  and  cbarao- 
ter  of  the  parties. 

"  (d.)  The  means  of  instractlon  and  Improvement  enjoyed  by^  tha 
elaves,  as  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  laboring  class  in  other 
cotmtriea,  and  especially  nnder  the  despotic  governments ;  tfaisir  »ctaai 
improvement ;  how  far  they  have  ceased  to  be  barbsnaos  and  pa^^ani. 

"3.  The  abolition  of  slavery. 

"  (a.)  The  causes,  political,  commercial,  and  moral,  which,  in  'miooa 
instances,  have  brought  about  on  necessitated  £he>QXtin(Aiota  of  slaarcry. 

(&.)  The  procejfwes  or.  forms  ^f  abolition  «t  ^diffierent  period%  and 
;Qnder  .difiero&t  governments,  and  their  comparative  adaptedness  to  the 
legitimate  end  of  abolition. 

«  (c.)  The  effect  ol  abolition  on  property;  —  what  beating  it  has  had 
■on  t^  valae  of  tool  4«tate,  end  of  other  kindis  of  wmUh  la  diffierent 
fitatep  of  'Society  7  and  how  .  this  illostratos  the  •letoonableness  .apd  ex- 
tent of  the  master's  alleged  right  to  compensation. 

"  (d.)  The  results  of  abolition,  as  effecting  the  condition  of  the  emtui- 
cipsitcd  population  and  the  "genend  welfare  of  society;  the  actual  con- 
■^Mm  of  tlie  colored  race  iwhere  , they  bave  ihsQa<omac<a|MUed,i«&d  titfi 
iisflaences  that  modify  that  condition." 


ll&hod  in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  sixty  thonsand  copica 
weiD  dnmlated  in  all  parto  of  onr  land.  Two  vol* 
nmm  of  mnoh  interest,  one  written  by  the  late  Pro- 
foftaor  Hovey,  of  Amherat  College,  and  one  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Andrews,  were  pnblished  under  the 
rafipioes  of  this  Society.  Its  o£Sioers,  foir  the  year 
163G,  were  the  following : 

Hon.  William  Reed,  President.  Stephen  Van  Bens- 
f«!aQr,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Roger  M. 
Bhermiuif  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuyeen,  .Tohn  Wheeler, 
D.  D.,  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  Ru  Rev.  E.  Hedding,  Hon. 
Sidney  Willard,  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq., 
Benjamin  Silliman,  John  H.  Church,  D.  D.,  YiccPresi' 
dmU.  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  E. 
A.  Andrews,  Corresponding  Secretary.  James  Haughton^ 
TVeamrer.  Daniel  Noyea,  B.  B.  Edwards,  E.  A.  Andrews, 
Charles  Scudder,  Jacob  Abbott,  Henry  Edwards,  Joseph 
Tracy,  James  C.  Dunn,  John  B.  Jones,  Executive  Commii* 
tes.    Charles  Stoddard,  Thomas  A.  Davis,  Auditors. 

A  vigorotui  opposition  was  made  to  the  Society, 
however,  by  certain  opposers,  and  also  by  certain 
advocates,  of  American  slavery.  Mir.  Edwards,  and 
two  o;  tbxm  other  gentlemen,  on  whom  the  Society 
bad  depended  for  ita  life,  removed  from  Boston,  the 
city  of  its  chief  infinence,  and  afler  the  lapse  of  five 
years  it  became  extinct  Probably  some  such  o;^ 
ganisation  will  be  revived,  if  the  descendants  of 
AMca  are  ever  to  attain  a  respectable  position  on 
our  continent 

In  his  habits  of  thought,  and  under  the  influence 
of  feligions  p?fjample;  Mx.  Edwards  avoided  the  v&fi- 


om  forma  of  vtltraSism.  In  tho  modem  technitsal 
Beneo  of  the  term,  he  was  never  called  an  **  Antiislav- 
ery  man."  Stiiil,  no  man  bad  a  raoTo  intenoe  aver» 
sion  than  b®,  to  tho  system  of  involuntary  ■ervitade. 
He  had  aoen  itn  evils.  Ho  had  felt  them.  Ho  bore 
hio  last  pain  among  them.  He  sighed  at  tho  very 
thought  of  an  innocent  man  in  chains.  Hia  spirit 
was  burdened  within  him,  by  every  new  wrong  in- 
flicted on  a  race  already  bleeding.  -In  his  very 
meJce,  he  was  a  lover  of  freedom.  3y  his  dearest 
inatinctsi  he  recoiled  from  every  form  of  injustice  and 
harshness.  But  he  restrained  the  expression  of  his 
feelingSi  whenever  the  expression  seemed  to  threaten 
harm.  He  guarded  his  tongae  with  bit  and  bridle, 
wherever  he  feared  ihat  hio  warm  sensibilities  would 
rash  out  in  words  tending  to  irritate,  more  than  re* 
form,  his  opposers.  It  is  always  the  part  of  wis- 
dom," he  said,  *^  to  bend  to  circumstances,  when  the 
laws  of  -virtue  are  not  compromised;  to  give  up  a 
part  of  a  thing  rather  than  be  robbed  of  the  whole  of 
it."  And  as  he  disciplined  himself  to  be  meek  and 
forbearing  towards  the  friends  of  slavery,  so  he  fos' 
tered  a  patient  spirit  towards  those  of  its  enemies 
who  passed  the  bounds  of  what  he  deemed  a  safe  dis- 
cretion. He  knew,  in  the  depths  of  his  boo!,  how  to 
sympathize  with  their  abhorrence  of  the  unrighteous 
bondage,  but  he  knew  that  undiscriminating  rebuke 
might  aggravate  the  ills  which  it  was  intended  to 
heal,  and  he  studied  on  this  subject,  more  than  al- 
most any  other,  to  adopt  wise  as  well  as  eMcient 
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methodft  for  removing  the  evil  under  which  he 
groaned.* 

The  whole  truth  io,  that  our  brother  loved  man  ao 
man  i  and  nothing  that  touched  the  welfare  of  one 
of  the  least  among  his  feUow-auifercrB,  was  alien  from 
him.  Not  a  few  of  his  f^rlends  and  pupils  can  re- 
member how  he  spoke, —  it  was  in  the  strains  of  a 
second  Cowper,  when  the  Choctaws  and  Chero- 
kees  were  compelled  to  leave  the  graves  of  their 
fathers ;  how  he  sighed,  as  if  he  had  been  personally 
bereaved,  at  the  ravages  of  the  Seminole  war;  how 
indignantly  —  for  his  gentle  spirit  would  rorse  itself 
at  fitting  times — he  spoke  in  the  Seminary  pulpit 
against  the  British  invasion  of  China ;  how  deeply 
and  personally  grieved  he  ever  felt  at  the  reports  of 
disasters  by  land  or  sea ;  how  carefully  he  studied 
to  assuage  the  griefs  or  fears  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan ;  how  faithfully  he  taught  German  to  a  ser- 
Tant  in  his  house ;  how  thoughtful  he  was  to  search 
ovit  the  sick  student,  to  provide  raiment  for  the 


*  Speaking  of  an  Abolitionist,  who  was  also  an  ioiidel,  Mr.  Edwards 
writes :  "  He  has  lost  none  of  his  thirst  for  martyrdom  and  none  of  his 
TitaperadTeness.  The  English  language  hardly  comes  np  in  bitter 
expressions  to  his  present  needs.  I  feel  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  keeping  calm,  of  studying  the  character  of  onr  Savioisr,  and  of  inii« 
tatiog  bis  meekQei>3  and  lore.  We  are,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  talking 
too  much  against  the  Abolitionists." 

"  If  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  be  not  a  duty,  most 
certaMy  it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  &e  master  to  set  the  slave  on  a 
coarse  by  which  he  can  earn  his  liberty }  by  which  his  wages,  instead 
of  going  wholly  to  gratify  the  desires  of  one  who  has  really  no  equita- 
ble light  to  them  at  all,  should  be  employed  for  tfie  benefit  of  him  who 
has  thU  right." 
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yonng  men  who  were  poorly  clad,  and  to  taUce  ntictt 
as  were  desponding  to  his  own  home,  and  attend  to 
their  good  cheer.  So  did  he  live,  —  and  how  rare  for 
a  man  to  live  bo  !  —  that  we  feel  even  now  the  rich 
meaning  of  the  sentence  which  will  one  day  be  ufc- 
tered  before  him :  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me ;  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

In  the  following  energetic  words  did  Mr.  Edwardo 
give  vent  to  the  feelings  which  habitually  stirred 
him  to  action : 

**The  Christians  of  this  ago  ought  to  feol  the  amazing 
responsibility  under  which  they  act.  The  disciples  who 
lived  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  were  charged  with 
dutiett  which  were  new  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a 
high  privilege  to  live  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  men 
who  loaded  at  Plymouth  two  hundred  years  ago,  felt  that 
the  interests  of  an  unknown  and  uncounted  posteri^  were 
depending  on  their  energy  and  faith.  The  year  1620  will 
be  for  ever  an  era  in  the  progress  of  human  events,  —  a 
strongly  illuminated  point  in  the  records  of  man^s  existence 
on  earth.  But  the  men  of  this  generattou  have  come  to  a 
period  of  far  greater  interest  Not  the  empire  of  the  CJsd- 
sars,  simply,  is  to  be  plaated  with  the  seeds  of  Christian 
truth.  No  undiscovered  continent  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
abodes  of  free  and  civilized  man.  The  tield  b  the  wortdf 
— the  meanSi  a  combination  of  moral  influence,  which  is  to 
link  together,  not  the  tribes  of  a  single  empire,  but  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  over  all  the  world,  — the  object^  to  pu* 
rify  thoroughly  the  great  mass  of  human  sentiment,  to 
.unite  heaven  and  earth,  —  the  promUed  aid,  the  same  Pow<> 
er  who  laid  the  pillars  of  the  sky,  —  the  remdtSt  glory  to 
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God  in  ihe  higheetf  and  peace  on  earth.  -K  now  serioa  of 
ages  ia  commencing  Now  is  the  spring-timo  of  tho  world. 
Thi»  is  the  period  for  noble  thoughts  and  noMo  deeds.  Tho 
minds  of  men  ate  everywhere  propariug  for  a  groat  change. 
Heaven  ia  opening  wide  her  gates.  Hell  is  moved  from 
beneath.  Who  will  not  link  his  influence  and  his  destiny 
to  tho  cause  of  man  and  of  God  ?  Who  will  daro  shrink 
from  his  duty  now?  Who  is  ready  to  meet  tho  heavy 
cursd  of  all  coming  time,  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  trust } 
Who  is  ready  to  meet  tho  burning  indignation  of  the  Al- 
mighty ? 

"  Do  we  ever  repine  that  this  is  a  practical  age  ?  Do 
we  ever  sigh  that  we  did  not  live  in  the  modttaUve  days  of 
PlatOt  when  men  speculated  nobly,  when  the  human  mind 
received  its  last  finish  of  elegance,  but  when  deformed 
cluldren  were  thrown  to  the  wolves  of  the  mountains,  when 
Athens  contained  twelve  times  as  many  slaves  as  freemen, 
when  there  was  not  a  hospital  in  the  known  world  ?  Do 
we  sometimes  fondly  linger  over  the  a|^  of  Queen  Eliza* 
both,  illuminated  with  a  constellation  of  great  men,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  had  never  seen  ?  But  what  was  the  con* 
dition  of  the  vast  prostrate  multitudes  ?  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  that  learned  queen  and  all  her  orators,  scholars, 
statesmen,  geniuses,  it  was  not  possible  to  find  persons  to 
supply  the  churches  generally,  who  could  go  through  the 
service  decently,  — a  service  made  ready  in  every  part  to 
their  hands ;  and  when  to  be  able  to  read  was  the  very 
marked  peculiarity  of  here  and  ^here  an  individual.  No, 
we  give  thanks  to  God  that  this  is  a  practical  ago.  For  its 
monuments,  we  do  not  point  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  on 
Sunium,  nor  to  the  E^ptian  obelisk,  nor  to  St.  Peter^s  at 
Rome,  pUed  up  in  its  glorious  proportions  and  its  dazzling 
brightness  to  the  sky,  by  the  blood  and  groans  of  thousands 
of  wretched  men. 
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"  Wo  hop6  that  tho  next  age  avidl  all  coming  agos  will  bd 
practical,  till  tho  world  is  ronovatcd.  Instead  of  lamenting 
that  wo  an>  surrounded  with  men  and  women  <}noi|;otie  in 
doing  good,  we  have  every  occosion  to  rojotoo.  He  who 
would  change  tho  character  of  the  age,  must  arrest  tho 
progress  of  invention  and  discovery  in  the  arts,  must  destroy 
tho  thousand  agencies  which  are  at  work  on  land  and  sea, 
annihilating  space  and  time ;  he  must  stop  the  influence  of 
tho  Reformation ;  ho  must  bum  up  the  Novum  Orgahon ; 
he  must  obliterate  from  tho  minds  of  men  the  deeds  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  tho  race,  and  disband  our  phildn- 
thiopio  eflRirts,  and  turn  back  those  great  wheels,  which  at 
eveiy  revolution  ore  bringing  happiness  to  man  and  glory 
to  GM." 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

CHABACTBB  AS  A  FSSACHfift. 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Edwards  next  appeared  before 
the  charches.  Daring  his  first  Senior  term  at  An- 
dover,  he  wrote  to  bis  father : 

Out  class  will,  I  suppose,  preach  in  vacation.  I  think 
I  shall  not  I  cannot  do  it  conscientiously,  and  no  one 
would  advise  me  to  do  it  against  my  conscience.^*  Again 
he  wrote :  As  I  am  borne  on  towards  the  Christian  min* 
istry,  I  shrink  back  almost  vrith  terror.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me,  that  I  shall  be  upheld  till  1  reach  the  summit,  only  to 
fall  tibe  lower."  Still  again:  "My  heart  and  my  con*? 
science  fail,  when  I  look  forward  to  such  a  woife  [as  the 
mtniBtdriei}.   If  I  take  it  upon  lae,  I  do.  not  know  but  th^t 
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l'-  'will  bo  oaid,  Better  for  that  mm  if  ho  had  not  boon 
born."  ' 

ITnder  the  inopirlting  inflaenco  of  Mr.  Cornelius, 
however,  this  diifident  youth  waa  persuaded,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1830,  to  enter  the  pulpit,  and  even  to 
preach  extemporaneously.  He  often  regretted  after- 
ward, that  he  had  ever  done  so.  He  could  never 
regard  himself  as  fit  for  so  high  a  position.  When 
he  was  first "  approbated  "  as  a  preacher,  he  wrote : 

**  This  is  indeed  a  most  fearful  work.  Chryoostom  says, 
that  he  thinks  but  a  few  ministers  are  finaHy  saved.  Au- 
gustine, when  they  wished  to  ordain  him,  asked  with  much 
solicitude,  if  they  wished  that  he  should  perish.  I  feel  very 
little  confidence  in  my  own  personal  safety,  mi  perhaps 
ought  to  feel  none.  For  mo  to  preach  to  others,  seems  to 
bfi  hypocrisy."  Agsdn  he  wrote :, "  It  is  a  dreadful  thought 
to  me,  very  often,  that  Gcd  is  more  displeased  with  me  for 
my  prayers  than  for  any  thing  else ;  they  are  so  heartless 
and  hypocritical." 

His  excessive  difiidence  in  the  pulpit  a?08e,  not 
altogether  from  his  severe  introspection  of  bis  own 
heart,  but  in  some  degree,  also,  from  his  want  of 
certain  gifts  for  public  address.  His  voice  was  not 
commanding;  bis  gestures  were  not  graceful;  bis 
attitudes  not  easy.'  He  was  nesur-sighted,  and  com- 
pelled to  lean  bis  head  over  and  near  his  manscript. 
Still,  in  a  small  house,  or  before  a  learned  audience, 
his  outward  manner,  though  wanting  in  some  of  the 
graces,  was  singularly  winning.  Few  men  in  the 
Andover  Chapel  have  ever  equalled  him,  in  holding 
their  auditory  spelibound.    He  spoke  with  a  cau- 
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tious  accent  flind  a  gnarded  ornphasio,  which  be- 
tokened the  scIectnesB  of  hia  thoughts.  He  recited 
paBBftgeo  from  the  Bible  with  Buch  a  glowing  coun- 
tenance and  marked  inflection,  m  gave  a  living  com- 
mentary on  the  text.  There  was  frequently  a  plain- 
tivenesB  in  his  tones,  that  harmonized  well  with  the 
eentiment  breathed  forth  in  them.  Some  of  his  atti- 
tudes in  the  pulpit  would  furnish  a  sculptor  with 
a  good  model  of  self-distrast  and  selAibasement..  In 
his  lowly  way,  he  expressed  a  reverence  and  an  awe 
of  God,  which  must  have  come  from  a  heart  broken 
under  a  sense  of  guilt.  When  he  raised  his  frame 
from  its  inclined  position  over  his  manuscript,  and 
when  for  a  moment  he  stood  erect  and  gazed  so 
honestly  and  earnestly  at  his  hearers,  he  drew  them 
to  him  as  to  a  friend  in  whom  they  might  confide, 
and  whose  sympathies  were  ever  with  his  Redeemed 
and  with  all  good  men.  Then  there  was  a  classic 
purity  in  his  style,  which  fascinated  the  hearers  whd 
were  trained  to  discern  it.  Then  there  were  the 
terse,  sententious,  apothegmatical  utterances,  which 
startled  and  delighted  the  men  who  were  able  to 
understand  them.  He  did  not  care  so  much  about 
the  logical  form  of  his  discourses,  as  about  their 
inmost  heart  They  were  free  from  commonplaces; 
and  had  a  luxuriance  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
reminded  one  of  trees  with  their  branches  bending 
and  breaking  under  their  fruit.  They  were  not  so 
remarkable  for  an  obvious  unity,  as  for  a  pathos  that 
swelled  through  them,  or  a  vein  of  sentiment  origi- 
nal, delicate,  graceful,  intangible,  enchon^g.  They 


would  lia^vo  retained  mote  H^mblancio  of  logical  or- 
der, had  there  siofc  boen  ?o  groat  aa  effort  to  avoid 
ajyi  trito  and  dry  fsaying9*  For  the  jjak©  of  avoiding 
th«»  tedious  repetition  pf  connective  elauaeo,  Mr,  lild- 
wards  failed  sometimeo  to  exhibit  the  principle  which 
bound  bia  varioue  thoughts  together.  He  had,  in 
no  email  degree,  the  nrtleasnesp  of  George  Horbert, 
whom  he  loved  m  tenderly.  Ilio  eimple-hearted 
DUggeistionB  rejbinded  one  of  the  "meek  Walton," 
to  whom  he  had  a  rare  likeness.  "Where  he  waa 
knovirn,  he  gained  the  ear  of  his  auditors  by  their 
reverence'  for  his  general  character,  bo  congruous 
with  the  preacher's,  calling,  and  also  by  their  sym- 
pathy with  his  interest  in  all  parts  of  Divine  wor- 
i^hip.  They  perceived  his  studious  care  in  selecting 
ftnd  in  reading  the  hymns,  or  rather  the  psalms^ 
which  were  his  favonte  lyrics.  He  spriietimes  was 
ISO  earnest,  as  to  specify  the  tunes  in  which  his  select 
p^zas  were  to  be  sung.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  parts  of  the  public  worship,  and  often  con- 
demned  the  practice  into  which  the  Puritans  are  apt 
to  fall,  of  exalting  the  sermon  above  the  other  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary. 

One  might  infer  from  the  native  sweetness  of  his 
terpper,  that  he  would  be  refined  in  his  treatment  of 
men  who  had  no  spiritual  interest  in  the  truths 
whidi  he  dispensed.  While  a  theological  student, 
be  etsoye  to  foster  among  his  companions  a  taste 
for  the  gentle  and  the  delicate  mode  of  address. 
After  noticing  a  volume  of  sermons  which  had  be- 
gOJd  .to  rect^ive  the  applause  of  hiiei  brethren,  he  says  ; 
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"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an  nhfcelinijj 
and  vindictive  spirit  in  these  dioconrses.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  they  will  drive  the  sinner  to  rage  and 
mutiny,  sooner  than  t^  self-condemnation.  By  these 
sermons,  I  should  think  their  anthor  lived  when 
Agog  and  Ahitophel,  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  were  ene- 
mies to  the  Church,  rather  than  under  the  Gospel  of 
mercy." 

He  was  of  so  contemplative  a  habit,  and  bis  gen- 
eral intercourse  with  men  was  so  courteous  and  def- 
erential, that  he  was  less  inclined  to  make  a  direct 
and  impetuous  onset  upon  the  feelings,  than  to  pre» 
seiit  before  them  a  faithful  and  vivid  delineation  of 
Biblical  truth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  hia  private  charr 
acter  disclosed  itself  in  his  public  labors.  He  sel- 
dom asked  his  most  intimate  friends  for  a  favor 
which  he  needed.  His  wants,  even  when  urgent, 
he  patiently  left  to  be  inferred  or  imagined.  In  his 
last  days,  it  was^by  watching  hia  countenance,  rath- 
er than  by  hearing  him  describe  his  necessities,  that 
his  friends  learned  how  to  relieve  him.  He  was 
habitually  pungent  and  severe  and  uncompromisiiig 
ih  his  application  of  the  law  to  himself,  but  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  address  other  men  in  a  general 
rather  than  personal,  in  an  instructive  rather  than 
hortatory  way.  He  may  have  been  too  exclu- 
sive in  his  preference  for  the  didactic  style ;  but  it 
was  a  preference  founded  on  mature  consideratioh. 
Had  he  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  an  active 
pastor,  he  would  probably  have  modified  his  views 
on  this  theme,  and  while  by  no  means  less  ioatnio- 
12» 
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tivc,  might  have  been  leaS  abstract,  in  hie  public  ad- 
dresses. He  would  have  aaid  "  It"  less,  and  "  You" 
more,  8till  \m  favorite  principle  is  in  its  place  very 
important,  and  too  generally  overlooked.  I^ong  be- 
fore he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  wroto : 

**  You  muat  have  BOticod,  that  truth  proaeifited  in  an  indi- 
roct  mannor  is  more  touching  than  when  presented  in  the 
way  of  direct  assertion  nnd  advice.  For  instance,  it  has  a 
rnuch  more  pow'orful  oiTect  in  exciting  mo  to  duty,  to  hear 
a  preacher  describe  particularly  the  love  of  Christ,  giving 
niinuto  instances  of  it,  than  to  exhort  me  to  awalte,  or  to 
present  to  me  the  most  pointed  appeals.  When  I  was  liv- 
ing in  entire  forgetfulness  of  God,  I  was  not  half  so  much 
convinced  oi  he  reality  of  religion  by  the  pathetic  exhor- 
taMons  in  the  letters  of  my  friends,  as  by  some  occasional 
and  altogether  incidental  remarks  of  my  father.  It  seems 
to  me,  here  is  a  field  for  doing  good  that  is  in  a  great 
measure  unexplored.  In  writing  a  letter  to  an  uncon- 
verted friend,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  much  more 
efiectual,  as  a  general  thing,  to  present  two  or  three  real 
instancies  of  the  value  of  religion  or  the  evil  of  wanting  it, 
«nd  to  let  him  make  the  inference,  than  to  warn  or  exhort. 
;Also,  when  in  company  of  a  promiscuous  kind,  a  Christian 
can  relate  an  incident,  or  make  a  passing  i^mark,  moro 
deep  and  lasting  in  its  effects  than  a  formal  conversation. 
Jf  ]l  am  ever  permitted  to  preachi  I  think  I  shall  take  this 
course  as  the  general  one.  ...  I  am  unfit  to  admonish 
other  nieu}  I  need  all  stern  warnings  for  myself.  If  I 
were  better,  I  might  be  more  severe." 

We  shall  not  contradict  any  of  the  preceding  re- 
jq^etrks,  when  we  affirm  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  char- 
.^oterized  by  a  sympathy  with  the  age  i^  which  he 
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wrote.  With  all  hia  abstract  study  and  rcflcctiivc 
habit,  ho  was  a.  man  of  his  tiincB.  He  took  their 
form  and  preesurc.  Hia  perBonal  history  may  be 
gathered  from  the  mpdcst  intimations  in  hie  ser- 
mons ;  from  the  fears  which  he  expresses  concerning 
this  or  that  tendency  of  his  age ;  from  his  endeavors 
to  forc8t,all  this  or  that  impending  evil.  It  has  been 
said  of  Bishop  Butler's  discourses,  that  no  reader 
can  divine  from  them  where,  or  when,  or  how  their 
author  lived.  But  if  a  man,  rummaging  an  attic, 
should  accidentally  find  there  some  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
sermons  without  name  or  date,  he  would  easily  de- 
tect the  signs  that  one  of  them  was  written  while 
the  Education  Society  was  depressed;  another, 
while  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  in  debt ; 
a  third,  during  what  is  called  the  "  Miller  excite* 
ment";  a  fourth,  during  the  controversies  about 
Elder  Knapp ;  a  &fth,  when  the  Oxford  divinity  was 
becoming  fashiouable ;  a  sixth,  when  the  N^w  Ha- 
ven dbcussions  we;^  enlisting  the  seal  of  dergymen ; 
another,  in  the  time  of  Eepudiation ;  still  another  in 
the  time  cf  political  manceuvres  in  relation  to  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Some  of  his  best  discourses  are  not  in* 
serted  in  the  pjresent  collection  of  bis  miscellanies, 
because  those  discourses  are  so  exclusively  appro- 
priate to  the  emergencies  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed. He  strove  to  check,  as  far  as  his  nature  al- 
lowed him,  the  exsiccating  influence  of  hifi  abstract 
investigations. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  sermons  of 
Mr^  ISdwards  was  the  tenderness  of  sensibility  which 
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they  developed  in  regard  to  the  redcmptivp  (lyst-em. 
Hia  tones  of  voice,  hia  expression  c  cowntcnaiice, 
the  arrangement  of  his  words,  all  changed  as  soon 
m  he  touched  this  theme.  Ho  felt,  m  few  men  have 
ever  felt,  the  worth  and  power  of  that  grace  by  which 
the  aensitivc  conscience  is  eased  cf  its  pains.  The 
waves  of  trouble  flowing  from  a  sense  of  guilt  had 
rolled  over  him,  and  he  had  found  a  shelter  behind 
the  Eock  that  waa  higher  than  he.  He  had  heard  the 
deep  call  unto  the  deep,  and  his  soul  would  have 
been  swallowed  up  amid  the  surges  that  threatened 
him,  had  not  the  voice  of  his  Redeemer  cried  to  the 
waves,  "Peace,  be  still."  His  discounQes  were  a 
Bign  of  bis  breathing  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere 
than  that  of  the  world ;  of  his  intense  personal  sym- 
pathy with  the  Man  of  Sorrows ;  of  his  living  in 
Christ,  while  Christ  abode  in  him ;  of  his  being  him- 
self  offended  with  all  that  could  displease  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  as  our  sympathizing  Head  is  offended 
with  all  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  his  members,  even 
of  the  little  ones  that  abide  in  Him. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
sanctuary,  will  more  readily  form  an  idea  of  him  as  a 
preacher  than  as  a  hearer  of  the  Gospel.  He  seemed 
to  keep  up  an  incessant  dialogue  with  the  minister 
to  whom  he  listened.  He  gave  a  visible  illustratioa 
of  the  theory  that  a  sermon  is  a  colloquy  between  the 
man  who  stands  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  man  who  sits 
in  the  pew.  Men  often  smiled  at  his  simple-hearted 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  truths  which  he 
heard.   He  could  not  endure  to  sit  in  the  vicinity  of 


hcarcra,  who  did  not  feel  oe  ho  felt  toward  the 
pircacher.  Ho  has  been  seen  to  leave  hi»  appropriato 
scat  among  hio  companiionB  itt  middle  life,  whO)  as 
he  feared,  would  diRlike  a  ecrmon  from  which  ho 
anticipated  pleasure,  and  to  take  a  scat  among 
young  men,  who,  aa  he  foreaaw,  would  share  in  his 
delight.  When  listening  to  a  apeech  on  the  wants 
of  the  heathen,  he  looked  aH  if  he  were  attending  to 
a  funeral  address  on  some  favorite  rclatiLve.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  attempting  to  recapitulate  the  sub^ 
stance  of  a  discourse  which  he  had  recently  heard, 
on  the  riches  of  atoning  love,  his  emotions  checked 
bis  utterance,  and  he  could  not  proceed  in  rehcnrslng 
even  the  schedule  of  the  sermon.  Such  instances 
were  common  in  his  life.  Have  not  all  his  frieiida 
discerned  the  smile  playing  on  his  lips,  at  the  gra- ' 
clous  words  which  came  from  the  pulpit;  or  tiie  tear 
which  suffused  his  eye  at  every  tender  sentiment 
which  was  uttered ;  or  the  frown  and  hanging  head 
which  betokened  that  he  had  heard  a  phrase  tending 
to  dishonor  his  Maker;  or  the  turning  of  his  opufitef 
nance  this  way  and  that  way,  to  catch  the  sympai- 
thies  which  seemed  to  be  floating  around  him? 
And  who,  that  has  ever  seen  the  light  and  shade  of 
sentiment  thus  alternating  over  hb  visage  and  at^- 
tude,  has  not  felt  that  a  spirit  so  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive was  not  formed  for  a  lengthened  spjoura  in  a 
tabernacle  of  flesh  and  blood?  It  is  a  sad  reminis- 
cence, that,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  worship 
in  the  Andover  Chapel,  he  perhaps  never  heafd 
an  allusion  to  the  ^ve  and  to  bpxeav.<99^eni^,wit|i» 
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out  cai^ling  a  pitifal  eyo  to  those  who  might  ooon 
bo  clothed  in  weeds  at  the  side  of  hia  own  burial- 
place. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

mTBBEST  IN  CHUHCH  PSALiyCODY  AND  MUSIC. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  ministerial  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  his  interest  in  the  psal* 
mody  and  music  of  the  church.  In  connection  with  a 
friend,  he  had  formed  the  plan  of  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  exquisite 
Bongs  of  Zion,  for  those  worshippers  who  loved  to 
offer  praise  in  rich  words,  full  of  choice  sentiment. 
He  believed  that  this  number  would  include  all  of 
our  psalms  and  hymns  which  are  of  sterling  value 
for  the  sanctuary.  The  smallness  of  their  number 
would  render  it  easy  to  commit  them  to  memory, 
and  would  thus  facilitate  congregational  singing. 
"  The  old  psalm-tunes  were  sung  faster  than  we 
sing  them,  and  by  a  far  greater  number  of  voices, 
*  by  aU  the  people  together,'  as  the  original  directions 
state.  <  Six  thousand  voices  were  wont  to  be  heard 
at  St.  Paulas  Cross.  Three  or  four  thousand  singing 
at  a  lime  in  a  church  of  this  city  is  but  a  trifle,*  ~ 
said  Roger  ABcham,  writing  from  Augsburg,  May  14, 
1551."  This  quotation  was  penned  by  Mr.  Edwards 
in  bis  note-book  at  Paris,  and  indicates  his  partiality 
for  the  sound  of  many  voices  in  the  church. 
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The  following  arc  Borae  of  tho  prinoiplcs  which 
he  wao  wont  to  lay  down  for  tho  structuro  of  oar 
psolniB  and  hymns. 

"  I.  Poalms  and  hymiia  ohould  bo  Rtriclly  lyrical  paoiwigcs, 
that  b,  tho  oxprosaion  of  fooling,  not  proceptivo,  not  doc> 
trinal,  not  tho  narration  of  mora  facts.  Thus  tho  tbUowing 
lines  aro  strictly  lyrical : 

'  My  soul  lioa  doivving  to  tho  dnet,'  etc 

119th  Pa.,  14th  part,  Ch.  F«iil. 

•  Angcbi,  roU  tho  rock  awijr,'  etc. 

i28th  hymn,  Ch.  FmI. 

The  following,  however,  are  narrative : 

'  John  was  tho  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
To  go  before  his  face,'  etc. 

50t!i  hymn,  1st  book,  WorcV  Ed. 

The  next  is  didactic : 

*  Before  the  heavens  were  spread  abroad, 
From  everlasting  was  the  Word,'  etc. 

86tih  hymil,  Ch.  FmI. 

"  n.  They  should  be  simple  in  their  structure,  not  com<> 

plicated  or  involved,  or  stated  with  logical  formulse.  Thus 

the  following  is  simple : 

'  Ho  leads  me  to  the  place 
Whet®  heavenly  pastore  grows,'  etc. 

S3d  Pe.  4th  part,  Ch.  FeaL 

The  15th  Psalm,  2d  part,  of  the  Church  Psalmody  fur* 
nishes  a  specimen  of  the  complex.  In  the  second  stanza 
begins  a  protasis,  and  the  fifth  stanza  contains  the  apodosis. 
Thus  the  second  stanza  introduces  the  condition : 

'  The  man  who  walks  in  pions  ways, 
And  works  ^th  righteoos  hands ; 
Who  trusts  his  Maker's  promises, 
And  foUows  his  oommands  *  *,  — 


iTjft  tWM  Akid  foUrt^i  fiUyti'Md  contlifiWo  irt  ibo  wahib  stylo, 
iho  !ti»t  tvro  linott  of  tho  fifth  i^ittxrdluco  tbo  conooquencoc 

*  HIa  [whoso]  band*  disdnia  n  goldoii  Ixribo, 

And  ucTor  Tirrong  tb«  poor : — 
2^  man  t%aU  AoM  with  God  on  eartht 

HI.  Words  should  be  bo  selected  as  exactly  to  ezprosK 
the  quality  of  the  thought  For  example,  words  that  havo 
08  many  of  the  four  liquid  letters  oa  possible  express  smooth- 
ness,  softness,  gentle  flow.   Thua : 

*  I4fl>(  loY^  and  joy  BtiU  gliding  thron;^, 

And  watoring  owe  divinfs  abodo (13  Uqjdds.) 

43th  PB«lm,  Ist  part,  Ch.  Feal. 

In  slow,  solemn,  elevated  stanza^,  tbo  letteis  r,  n  mo 
needed. 

*  No  tramp  sliall  rouse  ih»  rage  of  ^ror, 

Ko  mtirdcioaB  cannon  roar.* 

183d  hymn,  SeL,  Woic.'s  Ed. 

IV^  Tbib  stPdingest  figures  of  speech,  as  a  general  thing, 
should  be  used  in  lyric  poetry.  For  example,  a  metaphor 
should  be  preferred  to  a  companson.  Lyric  poetry  is  in 
its  nature  vast,  indefinite,  uncircumscribed.  This  rule  is 
violated  in  the  following  lines: 

*  'T  ia  «  hioad  land  of  wealdi  imkbowQ.* 

119th  Ps.,  8th  part,  Worc.'s  Ed. 

Which  is  tiundly  altered  thds  i 

t*T  i»  Ul:^  "a  lasid  of  wealth  at)kii6islL,* 

lldih  jPs^  7^  pat^  Ch.  Teal. 

The  Btany  hearens,*  etc. 

*  Not  half  so  far  baa  nataie  placed/  eta 

103d  7s.,  4&  part,  Ch.  Psal. 

These  lines  are  very  unlike  t^i^  oiigihal. 
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«*  V.  Partictikr,  indivlducii,  iJ;haractorifting  optihctH  should 
bo  cbowBtt,  mihor  than  gbncml  worda.  Homco,  in  hia  first 
*3do,  chotwes,  as  rooro  forcible  and  lively,  ibo  wtords  Cypriu^ 
M^rtoum^  Icariis^  rathor  than  naviSj  marc. 

•  Jeufto,  lovwf  of  my  Botil,' 

.  (8*th  hymn,  Sol,  Wore-'a  Ed.) 

w  dhoirod  for  the  woi«o  to 

'  Jesns,  8&Tioar  of  my  coal.' 

lS4th  bymn,  Ch.  Psftl. 

'  Thcro  Ponia,  glorious  to  behold ; 
Thorn  India  shines  in  Eastern  gold.' 

72d  Pa.  ad  part,  Wop!.'s  Kd. 
*  My  frillinj;  soul  would  stay 
In  snch  a  framo  as  this ; 
AAd  sit  and  sing  hsraelf  away 
To  oTcrlastin^  blies.' 

Wore.'*  Ed.  Book  2,     14.  , 

Altered  for  thd  worse  to 

'  My  willing  sou!  would  stay 

la  snch  &  firame  as  this. 
Till  called  to  rise  and  soto  ftway 
To  ererlasting  btiss.' 

"  VI.  All  ptosaic  words  should  be  ftvoided.   Instances : 

^ '  Row  important  1 '  ^ 

234th  hymn,  Ch.  PsaL 
'  Where  congregations  ne'er  break  np.* 

640th  hymn,  Ch.  P«a. 
'  Do  justice  to  so  yast  a  theme.' 

178th  bymn,  Ch.  Fsal. 

*  They  break  oar  duty,  Lord,  to  thee.' 

402d  hymin,  Ch.  Peal. 

*  Men  may  preach,  bat  till  thou  favor, 
Heathens  will  be  etili  the  same.' 

495th  hymsj,  Ch.  Ps2^ 

*  0  God,  my  heart  is  fully  herd? 

108th  Pe.  2d  part,  Ch.  Paal." 

VOL.  I.  13 
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In  tho  year  1844,  Mr.  Edwards  committed  to  paper 
many  of  his  thowghts  on  ohunih  muoic.    Their  char-  . 
actor  may  be  learned  from  the  ensuing  extracts. 

The  First  Sacramental  Hymn. 

"  Our  Saviour,,  'joforo  ho  went  out  to  Getlisomano,  on  tho 
night  of  hia  beti-ayal,  sung  a  hymn  with  hia  disciplco. 
This  hymn  was  probably  a  part  of  that  which  was  made  up 
of  the  113th  and  the  five  following  Psalm,  which  was  sung 
by  the  Jews  at  their  principal  feasts,  particularly  at  the  Pass- 
over. The  113th,  and  a  part  of  the  114th  Psalm,  were 
leciteit  at  tho  beginning  of  the  supper,  the  remainder  after 
they  had  partaken  of  the  cup.  How  interesting  to  have 
been  present  in  that  tippeir  room,  and  to  have  joined  in  that 
hymn,  and  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
aa  he  breathed  forth  witli  a  depth  of  meaning  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  understand, '  The  sorrows  of  death  compass 
me,  the  pains  of  hell  get  hold  upon  me ;  I  find  ir<mble  and 
sorrow ' ;  or  as  he  sung  with  exulting  note,  *  The  stone 
vshieh  the  huilders  refused  is  lecome  the  headstone  of  the 
corner^  One  cannot  but  think,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  peculiar  in  the  accents  of  those  lips  into  which 
grace  was  poured ;  for  no  other  child  of  Adam  has  ever 
petfectly  sung  with  tlie  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding 
also." 

Singing  of  the  Primitive  Christians, 

"Having  bben  taught  by  their  great  Leader,  it  is  not 
stfftQge  that  the  disciples,  as  they  went  out  into  an  unfriendly 
world,  should  comfoit  their  hearts  and  revive  their  old  rec- 
ollections by  singing  hymns.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  walls  of  a  prison  echoed  at  midnight  with  Hebrew  melo- 
dies, or  that  Apostolic  authority  should  prescribe  the  sing- 
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ingof  Pealma  as  tho  appropiiato  ©xpresaion  of  Christwim. 
joy.   When  enlightonod  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  tho  meaa< 
ing  of  tho  inspired  word,  tho  first  Chtiations  mmt  Jmvo 
taken  npocial  delight  in  rehearsing  those  Psalms  which  fpre* 
shadowed  tho  advent  and  history  of  their  Mostor ;  for  he 
hod  often  assured  them,  that  tho  sweet  singer  of  Israol  had 
spoken  of  Him.   The  lost  words  which  he  Jiad  uttered  on 
the  cross  wore  a  citation  from  the  Psalter. 
.  "  In  tho  first  century,  the  Psalms  formed  m  essential  part 
of  Divine  worship.   After  the  reading  of  paasages  from  tho 
Epistles,  an  entire  Psalm  was  chanted,  or  a  part  of  it  was 
read  find  a  part  was  sung.   These  sacred  hymna  were  fre- 
quently sung  by  the  whole  congregation.   Often  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  the  congre< 
gation  was  divided  into  two  choirs,  one  sin^ng  a  singlo 
verso,  and  the  other  the  verse  following,  or  tho  chorus. 
One  of  the  fathers,  of  the  second  century,  eays :  *  We  ap> 
prove  ourselves  to  God,  by  celebrating  his  praises  with 
hymns  and  other  solemnities.*   Origen  retmarics,  that '  wo 
sing  hymns  to  none  but  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  only 
Son,  in  the  same  monner  as  the  Pagans  aing  to  the  mm, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  all  the  heavenly  host*  Clement  of 
Alexandria  writes,  that  *  the  singers  aixo  holy  men,  their 
song  is  the  hymn  of  the  Almighty  King;  virgins  chant, 
angels  glorify,  prophets  discourse,  while  music  sweetly 
sounding  is  heard.*   Music  is  said  by  some  of  the  fathers  to 
have  frequently  drawn  the  heathen  into  the  church,  thiroagh 
mere  curiosity;  who  liked  its  services  so  well,f3iat  Ihey 
were  baptized  before  their  departure.   Auguetino  spoallcs 
of  the  great  delight  which  he  received  ia  heaiing  4te 
psaims  and  hymns  sung  at  his  first  entrance,  aflet  his 
convemon,  into  the  church  at  Milan :  *  The  voices  flowed 
in  at my  ears ;  truth  was  distilled  in  my  heart;  aotl  thd  af* 
fecfion  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy.* 
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„  **  How  iojj/wl  in  Bpirit  weTo  tlno  primitive  Chmtians  I 
They  spok(t  om  etnothor  in  piuilma  and  hyiuns.  Thoy 
tAuglU  and  admonished  each  other  in  tho  words  of  thoir 
ancient  melodien.  While  they  wore  taking  joyfully  tho 
(spoiliisg  of  thoir  goods,  while  all  things  oxtomal  looked  bleak 
find  doBolate,  their  hearts  were  so  full  of  joy  as  tx>  break 
forth  into  audible  thanksgiving.  Some  of  them,  it  is  re> 
poxtedf  went  to  tho  stake  singing.  Their  religion  wan  pro* 
eminently  one  of  gratituda  and  joy.  Tt>  praise  God  was 
th«  most  precious  part  of  public  worship.  Thoy  met  to* 
gether  on  purpose  to  sing  hymns  to  tho  Redeemer." 

Romish  and  Protestant  Music. 

**  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  music  by  the  "Rova&n 
CftthoUc  Church  in  all  ages,  is  well  known.  It  has  been,  and 
is  atili,  a  chief  support  of  that  splendid  hierarchy.  Amid 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  cultivated 
with  great  zeal,  and  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the  walls 
of  the  gray  cloister  sometimes  rung  with  praises  to  which 
angels  might  listen.  Music  was  one  of  Luther^s  main  in- 
Blrumentaiities ;  he  thus  assailed  his  opponents  with  their 
own  weapon.  This  great  man  might  be  called  the  founder 
or  restorer  of  Protestant  music,  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant 
vsligion.  Ho  made  a  nation  of  singers.  He  connected  his 
own  name  with  the  simple  and  in^perishable  hymns  of  his 
Iflusgua^.  Music  he  put  next  to  theology,  as  the  means  of 
talv&Uon*  The  ability  to  sing,  he  considered  an  indii^n> 
qabb  qualification  in  ail  who  intended  to  preach  the  Go^I* 

"  Those  Protestant,  cb'jrohes  that  at  first  discarded  musie 
in  a  great  degree,  perceived  their  error  and  retraced  their 
steps.  It  is  now  universally  considered  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  services  of  the  Sabbath.  Its  value,  also,  in  oivil* 
img  md  Chxistiftiusing  th«L  hoathfaA  i&  weU  kaom  At 
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tho  Sandwich  Islands,  the  hymn-book  wns  introducod  im- 
modmtoly  aftor  tho  translation  of  tho  Scriptures. 

"  Tho  sorvices  in  our  Congregational  meeting-houses  aro 
fow  and  unimposing.  It  is  an  obvious  duty,  thoroforo,  to 
make  tho  most  of  them,  to  undervalue  no  part  of  them,  to 
study  their  nature  and  mutual  relations,  and  mako  each 
conspire  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  tho 
ond  of  all  religious  servicee. .  Tho  unadorned  eanctuaTy 
may  thus  become  the  most  attractive  of  all  edifices,  and  tho 
Sabbath  day  the  best  of  the  seven. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  selection  of  a  hymn,  or 
the  quality  of  the  singing,  is  to  three  fourths  of  the  congre* 
gation  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  Provided  the  other 
parts  of  public  worship  are  edifying,  no  serious  regret  or 
loss  will  be  incurred  if  the  music  be  deficient.  To  this  it 
should  be  replied,  that  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  rO' 
maining  fourth  should  be  consulted,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  their  fellow-worshippers.  We  may 
thus  do  a  great  good  to  some,  without  injury  to  others.  We 
may  awaken  a  thousand  grateful  associations  in  the  minds 
of  a  few,  while  we  do  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  mmji 
But  we  are  favored  with  many  youthful  auditors,  whose  tastes 
are  yet  unformed,  whose  principles  are  still  to  be  moulded; 
Many  of  these  will  be  permanently  and  beneficially  affected 
by  whatever  they  see  or  hear,  which  is  both  attractive  and 
conformed  to  Christian  propriety,  in  our  conduct  of  the 
public  worahip  of  Grod.  They  will  leam  to  think  better  of 
our  religion  and  of  our  enforcement  of  duty,  if  they  per* 
ceive  that  our  ear  is  not  altogether  insusceptible  to  melo* 
dious  sounds,  or  that  we  are  not  willing  to  neglect  any  thing 
which  can  do  them  good. 

"  Much  is  done,  at  the  present  time,  to  promote  the  rel!g> 
mm  observance  of  the  Babbath.  But  this  will  be  ini^  gre&t 
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moaauro  lost,  unless  thoso  who  now  profane  the  day  can  bd" 
attracted  to  the  mnclmry ;  unless  some  substituto  can  bo 
provided  for  the  earthly  plcasuroa  in  which  they  now  find 
delight.  This  aubstituto  is  the  house  of  God.  They  may 
be  induced  to  remember  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  holy,  by 
the  convincing  ond  rofresbing  truths  which  they  may  hoar, 
by  the  beautiful  order  and  decorum  of  God^s  house  which 
they  may  witness,  by  the  select  hymns  of  praise  in  which 
ihoy  may  join,  rather  than  by  arraying  before  thorn  a  posi- 
tive command,  or  associating  the  Sabbath  with  the  idea  of 
paios  and  penalties.'* 

Thft  Design  of  Church  Music, 

.  "  Thia  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  highest  spiritual 
enjoyment  of  man.  Its  single  purpose  is  to  fit  the  human 
Boul  for  heaven,  to  attune  it  for  that  choir  where  no  voice  is 
to  be;  silent.  In  other  words,  spiritual  edification  ought  to 
be  the  purpose  of  all  church  music.  It  may  be  considi^red 
under  two  points  of  view  ;  first,  as  auxiliary  to  the  other 
parts  of  public  worship  ;  and  second,  as  an  essential,  and 
independent  exercise.  It  has  a  happy  tendency  to  fit  the 
inin4  for  prayer  and  for  communion  with  God.  It  ia  men« 
tioned  of  George  Herbert,  that  he  usually  went  twice  a 
weel^,  twenty  miles,  to  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury,  and  at  hip 
?etura  would  say,  that  his  Ume  spent  in  prayer,  apd  music 
eleva^j^d  his  soul,  and  was  his  heaven  upon^  earth,  Henry 
lyJartyn  often  speaks  of  this  elevating  effect  of  music  on  his 
n^iqd,  lifting  it  above  the  cares  and  sins  of  earth  into  a  se- 
tmet  att&cKsphere.  Should  the  worshipper  enter  the  house 
of  God  in  £^  frame  of  mind  adverse  to  its  lK>ly  associatioos, 
or  indifierent  to  his  Master's  will,  one  strain:  of  music,  one 
Una  of.  9(  hy«in»  may  turn  heavenward  thQ  current  of  his 
jfeelini^  i  BXid  thi^  i^:  z^)t  of  necessity  a  Uimpormu  efieot. 
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Tho  oporations  of  tho  bouI  nro  BomotimoB  of  o  raysto- 
rious  character,  A  slight  ossociation,  tho  acctdontal  to* 
viving  of  a  train  of  thought,  may  bo  followed  by  ponna« 
ncnt  nnd  salutary  consequences,  oftener  than  wo  imagino. 
Incidental  and  apparently  inadequate  causes  unseal  tlio 
fountains  of  feeling,  and  fit  tho  soul  for  communion  with 
God.  But  sacred  music  may  bo  regarded,  not  merely  as 
auxiliary  to  tho  other  parts  of  public  worship,  but  as  having 
independent  claims  of  its  own.  So  it  has  been  esteemed  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  Pagan  and  Christian.  It  meets  an  es* 
sential  want  of  our  nature.  It  is  justified  by  the  original 
stnicturo  of  our  constitution.  Not  only  the  human  ear,  but 
the  human  soul,  is  made  to  be  delighted  with  tlie  congruity, 
fitness,  concord  of  music.  He  who  is  not  conscious  of  it, 
may  blame  a  perverted  education,  not  the  Author  of  his 
'  nature.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  enlight- 
en the  understanding,  an<.  Jipress  the  heart  Public  prayer 
is  appropriately  the  confession  of  sins,  the  imploring  of  fo£w 
glveness,  the  deprecating  of  Divine  judgments.  Adoralitm, 
the  ascription  of  praise,  comes  less  within  its  peculiar  sphere. 
Its  attitude  is  more  strictly  that  of  a  helple^  sinner.  Music, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  attitude  of  a  siniser  saved,  justified, 
and  soon  to  be  glorified.  Its  language  is  thanksgiving  \  its 
most  appropriate  companions  are  the  saints  in  light;  its 
congenial  clime,  heaven.*' 

BiilicalHymns. 
"  The  hymns  which  are  selected  for  public  worship, 
should,  as  ^  as  is  practicable,  be  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  Scriptures,  especially  on  the  lyrical  portion  of  them. 

The  feason  for  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
thorUy  is  thus  given  to  the  selection.   In  proportion  as  the 
spirit  and  words  of  the  hymn  are  analogous  to  the  iiu^r^ 
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pajKsago,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  commend  itself  to 
tho  conocience,  as  well  03  to  tho  tasto,  of  tho  auditor.  It 
boa  tho  sanction  of  nomothiDg  higher  than  genius.  Human 
imagination  works  on  divino  materials.  Opinions  of  doubt- 
ful  tendency,  ard  all  that  class  of  compositions  which  may 
be  termed  fan  ful  and  sentimental,  are  thus  effectually  ex- 
oluded.  In  the  second  place,  the  composition  will  ordina- 
rily be  of  a  higher  character.  The  Psalms  and  some  other 
portions  of  tho  Bible  are  the  storehouse  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  images,  the  repository  of  those  thoughts  which 
move  harmonious  numbers.  Tho  Psalms,  especially,  would 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  public  worship  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  as  much  fitted  to  tho  Christian  as  to  the 
Jewish  Church.  Feeling,  the  simple  emotions  of  Christian 
esperience,  in  all  its  diversified  forms,  are  their  pervading 
characteristics.  They  are  thus  essentially  lyrical.  Doc- 
trinal instruction  ia  entirely  a  secondary  object '  The  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart  are  the  powers  that  they  address. 
Adoration,  the  boldest  description,  the  wailing  of  the  soul 
covered  with  the  blackness  of  despair,  its  exultation  in  view 
of  the  coming  glory  of  the  Church,  or  of  its  own  happy 
state  when  awaking  in  the  likeness  of  God,  are  the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  live,  the  scenes  amid  which  they  move. 

Hence  a  version  of  the  Psalm  into  a  modem  language 
will  ordinarily  contain  twice  as  many  productions  of  a  high 
lyrical  character,  m  an  equal  number  of  the  so-called 
htfmm.  The  latter,  when  they  are  not  founded,  as  many  of 
them' are,  on  some  passage  of  the  Bible,  are  comparatively 
feeble  and  une|ual,or  simply  instructive  or  doctrinal.  The 
traih  is,  the  sacred  poet  needs  a  divine  prototype,  an  in- 
spired model,  or  at  least  germs,  hints,  suggestive  intima- 
ticQS,  which  he  may  expand  into  such  forms  as  the  neces* 
sities  of  the  Church  shall  require.'* 
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SimpKciti/  of  Church  Music. 
"Church  music  should  bo  characterized  by  tlmpliciiy. 
Siirnplicity  ia  opposed  to  all  which  ia  intricate  and  corn* 
plicated ;  to  all  those  movements  which  require  close  atten* 
Hon  in  order  to  perceive  their  fitness  and  beauty,  or  where 
the  rc  >ii'U,  intended  to  bo  produced  is  for  nonio  time 
pendrd,  or  whore  there  is  a  nice  scientific  odjuatment  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  composition,  or  where  effect  is  Idbori' 
omltf  sought  after.  Simplicity  is  not  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremcst  delicacy  of  tone.  On  the  contrary,  it  accords 
especially  with  all  which  is  gentle  and  tender  in  sontiment 
or  expression. 

"  Church  music  should  bo  characterized  by  simplicity, 
because  it  will  thus  best  agree  with  the  other  parts  of  relig» 
ious  service.  The  external  rites  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  few  and  simple.  Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 
that  infant  lips  can  try.  The  Bible  is  characterized  by  this 
feature,  perhaps,  more  than  by  any  other.  How  artless  are 
its  narratives !  How  noiselessly  and  inartificially  its  writ- 
ers proceed  from  one  topic  to  another!  When  a  great 
truth  is  uttered,  how  unconscious  the  author  seems  to  be  1 
How  interesting  alike  to  childhood  and  age  are  its  anpre* 
tending  parables  and  allegories !  How  little  like  a  body  of 
divinity  are  its  doctrines,  scattered  here  and  there  over  its 
pages  1  How  natural  and  unconstrained  its  sublimest  pas* 
sages  I  Church  music  ought  certainly  to  hannoniza  with 
the  Bible  in  its  spirit  Of  course,  k  should  be  in  keeping 
with  its  inspired  model. 

"  Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  Church  mumc  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  refined  and  iughly  educated  fe«, 
but  of  the  mass  of  the  worshippers.  Dr.  Watts  remarked^ 
on  bis  dying  bed,  that  he  was  sustained  by  those  m»^£s! 
'    tmths  which  were  the  support  of  common  Christians  in  tbftt 
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trying  hour.  So  it  nhould  bo  in  tho  praises  of  the  BanctuA- 
ry.  Tho  common  chord  is  f,o  bo  touched  ;  thq  appeal  is  to 
bo  mado  to  feelings  shared  in  by  all  Christians.  Tho  truths 
of  redemption  which  fall  from  tho  lips  of  tho  singer,  are 
equally  and  vitally  interesting  to  every  auditor.  They  aro 
common  property,  like  tho  sacred  stillness  of  tho  Sabbath, 
like  tho  hallowed  associations  of  the  sanctuary,  like  tho 
privilege  of  prayer  to  a  common  Father.  How  inappropri- 
ate it  is,  then,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  deprive  three  fourths  of 
oxi  audience  of  all  pleasurable  participation  in  one  part  of 
the  Bervice,  in  order  that  some  scientific  principle  may  bo 
developed,  some  musical  novelty  may  bo  introduced,  which 
only  the  highly  practised  ear  can  enjoy.  Tho  design  of 
public  worship  is  thus  thwarted ;  tho  sanctuary,  instead  of 
being  the  gate  to  heaven  for  all  the  worshippers,  is  con- 
verted into  a  musical  academy." 

Permanence  of  Hymns  and  Tunes. 

.  "  Church  music,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  un- 
changed. Permanence  should  characterize  both  the  hymn 
and  the  tune. 

"  Music  is  not  a  science  of  modern  invention.  It  is  as 
old  as  geometry  itself.  Some  of  its  principles  were  devel- 
oped in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Some  of  its  sub- 
limest  and  its  imperishable  compositions  reach  back  to  the 
age  of  Ambrose,  or  of  Gregory.  All  .will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  at  least  two  hundred  ye^^rs  since  the  main  fea- 
tures of  church  music  were  c>^tablished  and  &£ed.  Im- 
provements, doubtless,  have  been  made  within  a  few  years, 
and  still  more  important  ameliorations  may  be  effected 
hereafter.  But  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a  thing  of  yester« 
day  "a  growth,  with  characteristic  features  yet  to  be  unfold- 
ed.^ It  is  as  old  as  the  Te  Deum  Laudamm  of  the  primitive 
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CHurch,  tho  judgment  anthem  of  Lutlier,  Yes,  jt  is  m  old 
09  tho  creation,  when  tho  morning  etars  oang  together,  and 
when  tho  groat  principles  of  harmony  woro  engraven  on  tho 
constitution  of  man. 

"Again,  it  ohould  remain  permanent,  because  it  is  as 
truo  of  music  as  it  is  of  somo  other  of  the  arts,  that  tho  first 
compositions  have  very  peculiar  oxcollencea  of  their  own. 
It  was  in  tho  infancy  of  poetry,  that  the  epic  was  produced 
which  has  never  been  matched.  Milton  is  tho  first  and  lost 
in  tho  English  tongue.  So  in  respect  to  tho  sister  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  J^rst  specimens 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  unchangeable  models.  Tho 
weather-stains  of  time  but  add  to  their  beauty.  The  study 
of  centuries  only  corroborates  the  universal  voice.  The 
reason  of  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  road  is  not  boaten. 
A  childlike  admiration  of  the  works  of  God  has  not  become 
unfashionable.  There  is  a  dewy  freshness  ou  them,  such 
Rs  Adam  first  saw  in  Eden.  The  artist  can  work  unre- 
strained by  artificial  rules. 

"  Some  of  the  best  Christian  hymns  were  composed  in  the 
Dark  Ages ;  sombre  and  monotonous,  but  simple  and  sub- 
lime,  and  never  to  fade  till  that  last  day  which  they  so  often 
celebrate.  Some  of  the  best  hymns  in  our  language,  and, 
it  may  be,  some  of  the  best  tunes,  were  composed  under 
an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  auspicious  circumstances. 
It  was  when  the  poet  was  favored  with  rare  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  was  admitted  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where, 
all  his  faculties  received  a  new  illumination.  The  hymn  is 
therefore  tho  product  of  earthly  genius  and  heavenly  inspi- 
ration, of  which  he  would  be  totally  incapable  m  his  ordi- 
nary states  of  feeling.  How  hazardous,  therefore,  to  dis>. 
locate  such  a  composition !  How  presumptuous  for  another 
individual,  though  of  equal  talent,  to  interfere  with  thoughts 
and  words  which  had  their  origin  almost  in  heaven ! 
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*'  Onco  move,  tlioBo  compositions  should  remain  un- 
changcdy  so  that  the  anciont  irecoUccliona  conrjcctod  with 
them  may  bo  prcsorvcd.  It  is  woll  known,  that  such  as* 
Bociations  are  often  a  principal  cause  of  the  extmordinary 
oifects  which  aro  produfced  by  popular  music.  Tho  po- 
etry and  the  music  may  bo  indifferent,  but  tho  compo- 
sitioa  was  used  in  somo  great  crisis  of  tho  country,  in 
soino  new  turn  of  human  affairs ;  and  tradition,  and  pop* 
ular  sympathy,  and  recollection,  impart  to  it  aetonishirig 
power. 

In  lilie  mannor,  some  pieces  of  sacred  music,  some 
standard  hymns,  excellent  as  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  reminiscences  that  have  been 
cluatering  around  them  for  ages.  They  were  sung  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  whon  it  was  unsafe  to  utter  the 
louder  notes ;  or  in  some  almost  fathomless  glen,  where  the 
eucharistic  wine  might  be  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the 
communicant  .  Some  of  them  aroused  the  fainting  spirit  of 
the  reformer,  when  the  fate  of  Protestantism  was  depend- 
ing on  the  turn  which  a  half*enlightened  human  will  might 
take,  in  the  caprice  of  a  moment.  Others  vrete  sung  on  a 
wintry  sea  by  pilgrim  voices.  Some  are  hallowed  by  mis- 
sionary reminiscences,  or  by  all  the  sad  yet  joyful  images 
of  'he  chamber  of  death.  A  thousand  times  have  they 
quivered  on  lips,  which  in  a  moment  were  motionless  for 
ever.  A  thousand  times  have  they  been  wept  rather  than 
sung,  while  the  grave  was  unveiling  her  faithful  bosom; 
while  a  mother^s  precious  remains  were  descending  to  their 
kst  resting-place,  or  while  they  came  as  life  from  the  dead 
to  the  solitary  mourner  whose  entire  household  were  be- 
Beath  tiie  clods  of  the  valley.  Everywhere,  in  innumerable 
burying-places,  fragments  of  them  are  engraven  with  rude 

devices,  teaching  the  rustic  mordist  how  to  die,  or  pointing 
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him  to  tho  ouro  «ufid  cortain  hope.  Thoy  are  embalmed  it];  ' 
the  most  sncred  affections  of  iho  heart.  Thoy  often  come 
liko  un8ccn  ministers  of  grace  to  tlio  soul.  Wc  would  not 
loao  a  lino,  or  suffer  tlie  alteration  of  a  word.  The  aligJu- 
est  change  breaks  the  link.  It  is  sacrilege  to  touch  them. 
They  connect  us  with  tho  holy  dead  on  the  other  sido  of 
tho  ocean ;  they  bring  up  the  hallowed  memories  of  Watts 
and  Wesley  and  Cowper;  tliey  make  us  at  home  in  tho 
venerable  churchyards  where  our  forefathers*  dust  i»  gar- 
nered. Wo  are  fcUoio-citlzens  with  the  great  common- 
wealth of  the  happy  dead  in  both  hemispheres.  We  feel 
new  chords  of  relationship  to  tho  saints  in  glory." 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

CHABACTBB  AS  A  BIBLICAL  TEACHER. 

HAvma  resided  in  Boston  from  the  autumn  of 
1830  until  the  spring  of  1836,  Mr.  Edwards  then 
transferred  bis  residence  to  Andover.  For  nineteea 
years,  inclnding  his  student's  life,  this  was  his  favor- 
ite home.  In  the  autumn  of  1837,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Seminary. 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stuart,  he  was  elected,  in 
1848,  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literatuire,  which  de- 
volved, upon^  him  instruction  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as^ 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  As  a  Biblical  teacloter,  he  spent 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  most  valuable  period  of  bitt 
life.  As  a  Biblical  teacher,  therefore,  he  deserves  to 
be  notaced  at  this  time.  .  , 

We  aire  first  xeminded  of  the  great  labdi'  wbitsh  h& 
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"  Kp^aiit  upon  ih«  mcxtd  trixt,  andt  of  hla  exeitiiono  to 
qQnIify  himeelf  ftw  teaching  it  **  Thoa©  who  ere 
coMCoraod,"  he  once  said,  **  in  preparing  men  for  the 
aadped  office,  etand  like  the  apocalyptic  angel  in  the 
sViiaV  itt  the  very  centra  and  focrts  of  those  means 
"P^hloh  are  to  renovate  this  world.  Liet  them  look 
well  to  their  high  calling."  He  provided  well  for 
his.  His  earliest  studies  were  Biblical.  He  had 
read  the  Bible  through  seven  times,  and  all  of  Dr. 
8oott*B  Notes  twice,  before  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
.  Ih  began  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
,  two,  and  pursued  it  regularly,  almost  daily,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  had  studied  the  old  Saxon  tongue, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  appreciate 
more  correctly  the  merite  of  our  English  Bible. 
Through  life  it  was  his  rule,  to  peruse  no  book 
which  would  impair  his  taste  for  the  sacred  volume. 
Bnnng  his  editorial  career,  he  had  corrected  prbbf- 
9heets  of  Hebrew  and  also  of  Greek  works  then  in 
pre'ss,  and  had  submitted  to  this  drudgery  -— *  alas! 
bow  cjtich  of  literary  drudgery  did  he  not  perform  I 
Cor  the  sake  of . familiarizing  himself  with  the  mi- 
ttisHos  of  the  sacred  languages.  In  order  to  gain  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  the  ^Hebrew  idioms,  he 
begaor;  in  1839,  the  study  of  the  Ambic,  and  in  snb- 
Beqii^nt  years  the  study  of  other  cognate  langoagea.^ 

w;e.  is^V  b^t.®^^  <»9saya  in  the  Beview& 

mh  he  edited,  euoid  the  volumes  which  be  rwas  en* 
in  pubii^hing  during  the  last  fii^en  yeare^j 
sh&U  seti  that  they  all  indicate,  bis  dettlgn,(for  hf<  was; 

^l^ljE><B|*.;ifQ:?;  v^^  misdkored:  with  -fere*'' 


ikmght),  to  qualify  himself  rocrjro  aim]  num  fcwr  «ali«* 
pouxiding  the  orlginod  Sctdpturea    Thns,  in  1S@% 
bo  aided  in  tTanalating  a  volnme  of  @eleotioRi9  imtt 
Gennan  Litemtore ;  and  his  chief  design  in  prep&«^ 
ing  this  work  was,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
German  tongue,  that  key  to  the  Biblical  iitertitova 
of  tlie  world,  that  instrumental  tongue  without 
which  no  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  an  adept 
in  sacred  learning.   In  1843,  he  united  with  Plrofoa- 
sors  Sears  and  Felton  in  publishing  the  Classical 
Studies."   But  his  ultimate  aim  in  this  work  wa0» 
to  imbibe  more  deeply  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek 
and.  Roman  authors,  to  refine  his  taste  for  degaot 
letter^,  and  thus,  to  fit  himself  for  worthier  oommfsntii 
on  the  inspired  page.   He  was  associated,  in  1844, 
with  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  in  translating  the  lar- 
ger Greek  Grammar  of  Jh.  Kiihner,  and  in  1850-51, 
in  reyisingi]that  Grammar  for  a  second  edition*  •  Hid 
decerned  this  a  wise  discipline  for  acquiring  a  milificto 
acquaintance  with  the  sixnctuie  and  fieniofi  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  for  capacitating  ktimself  ihe2»» 
by  to  examine  ihe  New  Testament  mora  profoizbd'* 
ly.*   All  these  studies  he  made  tributary  fo  his  ooe 

 „  '  .i  i  — afa 

*  »It  is  tbe  aesm^  dauiiratl  gdiokr,"  Mr.  Edwanb  im  iM^^ti^. 
win  lieccMOMtiwabto  Biblical  kte^  Boofilyw^iigimadodia 
m^DS^aim  asd  T^to^viU  be  liicei;  to  zeliflh  tbei  trordbor  BBsT 
isai  htiat,  9B  tbs/  •«>  foootl  io  their  ok^^  aooroa.  'SkM:U'K 
mi«etMl  ^aauQiur.  The  p^dfiM  t/S  all  laagtu^  an  «o  a 
eaMit  alike.  Ho  vrho  hM  mmstt&  mj  tAa^  Isirsaaso  tuw  tiba  biat: 
pfepondQiita  <K»niaaice  mj  other.  Ho  who  has  com*  te»  tiw  ^mUt 
l^li  diU^^e  ai  A  task,  ^  does  not  flna  »  kiaa  dt  gc&dg  tni  dH^ 


i(i!i»in:]pf»h«tmil^o  Aim.  Th^ey  wiete  nol:  s!faiocdl«M)&OT&« 
ix^,  mum  of  pknloftn,  bkfc  w«m  the  wMe^reacMng 
i^Somxtt  ijt  WBk  eatcrpfiobg,  conoeutraiwv  mirad. 
>  Amtd  when  miade  thd  toiur  of  Europe  fot  hi  a 
llioaltbii  he  did  not  forget  his  one  idea.  He  xevellfid 
ainid  the  trea«$aireB  of  the  BodUiiau  Libiary,  cind  the 
3Sioy^  Library  at  Paris ;  he  sat  m  a  learner  at  the 
feet  of  Montgoraeiry,  Wordsworth,  Chalmers^  Mez° 
jjKofknti,  Neander,  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
md  the  Oriental  Booiety  of  G^ermany,  and  he  bore 
fbway  from  all  thecie  scenes  new  helps  for  hia  own 
oompjrehensive  science.  He  had  tranelated  a  Biog* 
jmphy  of  Melemcthon,  for  ihe  sake,  in  part,  of  quaU- 
fyi^ag  himself  to  look  npon  the  towers  of  Wittem* 
Wgl  and  he  conld  scarcely  keep  his  seat  m  the 
lailrcar,  when  he  approached  the  city  consecra  ted  by 
the  geniie  Philip.  £b  measnred  with  his  timbrelis 
thf^  cell  Lfl&ther  at  Erfnrt,  wrote  his  own  name 
mUh  ink  froia  Luther's  inkstand,  read  some  of  the 
aote»  which  the  monk  had  penned  In  the  old  Blble^ 
gased  intently  on  the  spot  wheare  the  intrepid  man 
hsud  pseaohed,  »wd  thos  by  the  minutest  observations 
bci  strove  to  imbue  his  mind  with  the  hearty  faith  of 
the  Bshvmes,  So  he  might  become  the  more  pro- 
fo^aad  arid  genial  as  a  t^uihef,  IMm  was  a  raiing 

l«t!s  miAQsw&.  Sm.  ^  e^Ss^ls^ratlMflJuddsvalacsfffi  its  boRu 
'  pkm-st  4&sim  tgv&u  T&tilr  pnfpnn^bB  ia  Gnde  ubA  Lc^ 


mkMovm  A»  A  iii2iii!hfa^,Zi  iniAemii.      "  Wit . 

Urn  tm%h,  ilktr/  Alpine  flowers,  ^\mg  ih«  bavd^  ^■ 
tlio  Mer  do  GItaco,  and  by  the  basilte  of  "tfcc  tro%s1l^«^ 
Arve,"  m'^  »i  the  foot  of  tho  JuK\<^mti«   He  dlsoW. 
poncU  Bketefjiea  of  tho  battle-Md  at  Watetl<y?j,  ol 
Niebtihr'a  mormment  at  Bonn^  and  Of  the  oeraete?^ 
where  ho  svirraised  for  a  moment,  that  perhftpa  he  ha<l 
fonttd  the  l)urial-p!ace  of  John  Calvin,  With  the  ©ye 
of  a  geologist,  he  investigated  the  phenomena  <ot^ 
Swiss  glaciers,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  mental  phi* 
iosopher,,  he  analyzed  the  causes  of  the  impressioii 
i^aade  by  the  Valley  of  Chamonni.   He  wrote  tatste* 
full  critj^cisnoifii  on  the  works  of  Salvator  Bosa^  <D0|tf' 
reggio,  Titian,  Morillo,  Vandyke,  Canov%  ThpiN 
waldsfjn ;  be  trembled  before  the  Trans&gnmi^Qin  by 
Baph&el,  and  the  Last  Jndgment  by  Mchael  Ang^ 
lo;  he  was  refreshed  with  the  Italian  miseioi  (f  ian* 
winding  the  very  soul  of  harmony  " ;  he  0tood  tw, 
kanoed  before  the  colonnades  and  under  the;tlom^^' 
of  fSt  Peter's,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Oolc^net 
moonUghi,  and  amid  the  stataes  of  the  VatksjfiBL  jb|f 
torchlight,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  St.  John  lale^iQ^ 
z!t  snnset,  "where,"  he  says,   I  beheld  jmiapeet 
each  as  probably  esirth  cannot  elsewhere  foHillili^^it 
he  walk^  the  Applan  Way,  eitelaimliig  *  ; 
ideiiiMcal  road,— -the  old  pavements  now 
ijE&fti^  places,  ~»  on  these  fields,  ove?  :the«0  U(| 
these  jrivei»  «nd  bayi,  Hor«o^  Vii^;  CiiS@|i»^hl^| 
{liiSt'ftsid  otiter  distEngnished  Eomtisitf^ 
Wiii^bi^d)  or  sailed ;  here,  «liOi» 
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MMtfikg;  hmt  %  part  <»f  iliit  r&ij  tcmuI  Cheito  £«  n(» 
iMtl  thst  Fi«l  tmyelleiS,  \7hm  he  wont  b<mucS  i» 
liifiinafe,*^  His  mote  t^eteliev  of  wSk  ihme  boenet  ;  and 
In  miotk  A  etyl«  as  provei  Ms  intention  to  regale  hto 
mrgiiPAithA  vAih  the  minembmnoe  of  tbem,  to  ttdom 
lidlli  Itotmree  with  descriptions  of  them,  U.'  enirioh  hi» 
i6oniitti^Qt&rie8  with  the  images  and  the  enggestions 
'^ytk  hm  chaste  fancy  had  drawn  from  themV  Bnt, 
(lias!  all  these  fragments  of  thought  now  sleep)  like 
tfre  broken  etatnes  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  where  h 
ifce  power  of  genins  that  can  restore  the  full  mean* 
itt^  df  these  Uhea,  md  call  bp.ck  their  lost  charmsl 
Witi^re  is  that  more  than  Promethean  fire,  that  can 
i&dr  light  relnme! 

^    1^  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  expli»!ng  so 

liifK)^  8<3tirees  of  knowledge,  enabled  himi  to  imp&i^ 
ir8^<i»U9  instmction  in  an  accm^te,  chaste,  elegant 
slylei  BSa  editorial  labors  had  required  of  him  a 
lio^tifariotts  reading,  and  still  had  taught  him  the 
Necessity  of  scrupulotis  exactness.  Indeed,  some 
him  to  be  a  mere  sharp-i^ghted, 
Hdns^  painstaMng,  wary  chronicler  <^  fcicta, 
W^  wOihiial  also,  made  him  aim  tobe  cor-- 

pot    his  gaudies.   It  wto  one  of  Ms  favorite  masc- 
a  ^gidly  honest  heart  exerts  a  leflex  lisfiii- 
'illQi'^pbai'  the  mental  babitsl  In-  im  commrsaMf^ 
a  delicate  regard  to  troth,  so^^  thai  hts' 
ii^i»ci^  to  new  ^refulness  in  his  profes- 
iE»d  as'  he-'Wa8^'i^elct''ijBi-''hl3^'iife,'^i^'^' 
^e<;.tQsore; '<^ct' ii^^ 


pimwl  mtm  odginnl,  if  bo  biKS  mt  hmn  clci  «Mitat- 
tiossd ;  foT}  like  Dngald  Btowftvt^  whom  of  Is^  fiMuk 
Sib  mneh  admired,  ho  oft>eh  nhom  to  ejcptveo  hio  mm 
tlsettghts  ia  this  ^oiilb  of  <}ttii<!nr  men«  Hia  dt'emil^ 
foom,  mannero,  evinced  Ms  love  of  neatnessi  tud  bid 
taste  for  jast  thoraght  md  fit  worde.  Wriiliig  fitt 
more  than  the  majority  of  scholars,  he  stiil  vnctki 
with  a  degree  of  painstaldng,  which  mm  Vfho  do 
not  sympathize  with  his  love  foar  the  preciee  tmth 
would  think  unworthy  of  him*  He  conformed  to 
the  ^principle,  which  he  has  often  reiterated,  tbatv 
after  ail  which  may  be  said  respecting  imstiiidied 
nature,  the  ontbrealdng  of  natural  eloquence^ 
happy  disregard  of  rule  and  formality,  <tf  whieh'We 
BO  ^quently  heair,  it  is  yet  refreshing  and  in8t¥tid« 
live  beyond  expression  to  listen  to  wdi<<Kni]^  (Mijed 
Isentencefl,  which  have  been  subjected  to  ^  xev.  i^ou 
of  a  severely  disciplined  mind."*  Hid  style  bei»ime 
so  well  adjusted,  so  afliuentm  thought,  that 
«of  Stoart  pronounced  it  to  be^ju^  oimMl 
lor  &  commentary.'*  Like  ail  other  men«  lie  ^kpM 
into  error  som^tames.  He  wocdd  ha^re'  beNsh  ^s^^ 
tibcura^  had  he  written  Usis^  E»  stni^  bow^^^^ 
^itb  singtilftr  e«am0Stnes8;  to  mfkM  evm 
{M^nid  mtistakeSr  He  omB  renMlrked  ^  I ; 
:4fae^^''.^ot«jBfbt  'Of'  easing'  i&^.^«^0''''ii]»on.\eoGdu»,;' 

WhieSi  I  iave  wvitte4  ^st^  I  ehdui4.  iaas  me 
'  ;i^e':d&ic^vesy:Of  'lleW'bkmd^^^;^  r^nd^'witk^ 

. .if ii.i" ("'-     r".::jr';       'i      '  '■■  ,  '. '  '        .'.'I'j^'' ' '     .  ^ !'  l'^. '  -.'li  ' 


!hii!it»\kiii.,mtmei.  and  Aft  gave  eveiy  d^y  thcp  most 
IwtMmiiing  firet-fmlte  of  a  rich  harveitt,  to  be  jg^lean^d 
£rom  tab  futcuro  labors.  Aa  the  worko  of  Gc^  aara 
|wrf<K!t  iQ  their  minutest  lines,  and  the  more  nsr^ 
ffpfwly  we  fiearcb  into  them,  so  much  the  more  ex* 
8^  symmetry,  the  more  exquisite  finish,  we  find  in 
them ;  as  the  microscope  reveals  various  beauties  pr<»» 
vioasly  bidden  in  the  filaments  of  a  leaf,  or  the  web 
of  an  insect's  wing ;  so  the  Divine  Word  contains 
many  fine  adjustments  invisible  to  a  rude  observer, 
and  a,  cultivated  taste  is  like  a  microscope  for  the 
discovery  <  of  these  concealed  graces.  The  comments 
of  , Professor  Edwards  on  the  poetry  of  Isaiah  and 
Jf^jremiah,  disclosed  his  sensitiveness  to  the  turns  of 
expression,  the  shades  of  sentiment,  the  sUght  hints, 
which  are  unnoticed  by^peraons  of  blunt  sensibili- 
ti^^  Other  men  have  broken  up  the  fallow  ground 
and  have  levelled  the  waste  places,  and  h'ive  fought 
mth  beasts  at  Ephesus;  but  the  sensitive  man 
lee^hoie  life  is  now  under  review,  had  a  rare  fondness 
sum}  an  almost;  instinotive  aptitude  for  detecting;  the 
leteiii  rbeaD^  of  the  Bible,  for  setting  in  a,  good 
it» ;  AumberleBs  minor :  gia&es, ;  for  dothing  its 
ihocghts  "with  their  ownfbefittajttg  tnajcsty* 
#a8  to  ha^  been  hi»  eiecielUng ;  power; 
^afiitnroeatate  Bm  vBiblioal  notes  ^  my^Mi%,^ 
^v^^  c^;imiid  just  ^ddii^g  into  Jife.- 
^fi^,mj)i6n';-hi»:^#^  with 
;'is^fC?ill;:       ;^lalKwr.:  to^  jBli  :,a^j^  the-^etcliiftg^iirhujli^- 


<ivei^W4»lng  uttorance,  of  Mf.  Staartj  ho 
oomtMil  tliG  ftttention  of  the  indolent,  ftiad  fm^'^Hiim' 
to  he&y  Vi^liieft  th<>y  would  forbear;  ho  did  not  wtittlld, 
ttiow  by  cnriowB  hypotheses  or  bold  ejxsoaltttitffl^^; 
bftd  none  of  a  lectTir3i*8  ait,  houent  fe«  it  m«^;^i 
bnt  he  had  this  gteat  excellence,— he  inslnt^a^' ? 
thocight  into  the  love  of  his  pnpilfl,  and  he^Woitt#: 
their  afiectiona  atotind  him  with  Bilken  bands./ f  jaRft 
merfence  for  the  human  mind  led  him  to  tr^aili^i  ^ 
ptipllB  with  a  marked  oonirtcsy,  and  this  piredkpipfaiei^ 
them  to  value  his  instradtiOiiis,  delivered  as  Hiey  ofteil^  , 
were  without  physical  vigor.    One  of  his  p^Jf^y,,/ 
writes  t  **  I  am  indebted  to  i^rofessor  Bdwaidri.^*^ 
ttlmbst  all  that  I  know  of  the  Bible*  poitlt*^;^^ 
the  wa7,  animated  my  course,  and  wi6ia  thd  meattt^^^, 
of  giving  a  vitality  to  my  feith  in  th6  Scriptore^^p^v 
■  -'He  'had-  another  esceellence'  as  a  tea iier^  ■  - 
his  syinpatihy  with  the  truths  and  characters  d^ii©*  J| 
ated  in  the  Bible.  He  was,  indeed,  familialf  wito^^  ,? 
the  geography  and  archseology  of  the  Scdpturi^. 
He  could  have  threaded  hia  way  through  the  Ir  ' 
of  Jerusalem,  as  easily  as  thro^igh  the  streeto  fl" 
ton,  and  he  did  not  know  ^e^ndinga  of  tb«^^ 
in  his  own  New  England  better  than  he  kii^  #| 
l«ith»  akifig  ihe  hills  and  valleys  of  JudeSai  v 
Wa»  »iOt  80  eminent  for  feis  k»owtedg^  of  vthft 
mM  di^mstabpes  in  Wbiish  the;  fa^^sxsibB^^f^^ 
eSSi  asd-aiposfiea  Ured,  as  for  hie  copdi^  ^lW»^i 
\:-:with';  ■the**- inmost  ■:^Mer-■■'•r■H^ 


tb«  «fcaidy  of  t^i«>  fvplmwe,  flo.  large  »  port  of  whif5h  ift 
i;!9:«5i(tt«tt  iw  Abmham  was  a  father  to  him/aio 

1l<»  lfc|(l€[  fi^i^lih^  of  oW,  Re  looked  up  to  Moaea  with 
Rijfiftvpyeijfje  jKk©  vincient  tribeB.   He  I'm*' 

gerediC|)ver,tb0  I^saltxiB  of  David,  as  if  he  could  never 
l^jlf ,  tUtenqi  paes  out  of  bis  sight.  When  ha  peraeed 
tfaom  in  <:!0tiir8e  for  the  last  time  at  family  prayer,  he 
<^igtld  IVnot.  afford;  to  read  many  verses  on  any  singly 
day  ff* ;  they,  were  so  precipuo  that  he  dreaded  to 
rciei^c^  l^e  end ;  and  the  few  lines  with  which  he  Je^ 
gal(3id  l»ii»Q(5lf ;  in  the  morning,  were  his  refreshment 
tfotjOi  the  glad  return  of  bis  hour  for  household  d^v(h< 
^«jB»  bad  ever  a  clearer  insight  into  t]li8 

l^pl^iQf  J^pb  than  he,  or  a;  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
e!ii9tioq&  that  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  old  patri- 
archy JM)4  Md  be  lived  to^^^fi^^  the  commentanes 
wMcii  he.  had  begun  on  this  book  and  on  the  book 
jq^  >th0:  J^8a!iB8,^h  new  gems 

ol;  semtaistient,  and  bequeathed  untold  treasures  to  a 
laite  posterity. :  Not  his  lips  otoly,  but  his  entire 
fiame,  woujid  sometimes  quiver  with  feeling,  as 

before  his  pupils  a  sentiment  of  the  ^old 
-Were  it  not'  for  his  reverence  for  the  iit* 
eplrctd  penmen,  we  should  say  4ihd:t  he  had  a  fdlow- 
|eje|Img  with  them,  and  this  quic^eued  bis  ey^  to  dis- 
ciffl^  -to  of.  e?ptession  ibpo  faint  for  ttie  notice 
Wbal  critics.  He feUih&  philosppby  whicih 
11^  bii^eu  nnder  tbe  poetic  forms  of  the  Bible.  lEUs 
ta^Jor  the  iusplred  beauties,  was.  like,  a  magnetat^ 
^Ih^m.  to.  l^elf.  ^To  hioij^^i^^^ 


d^Uoftto  gmo&ts  impermptibld  to  heflittllesiEt  Ijii^ 
« it       pleasanV  writea  oii6  of  his  «1>ii  W 

how  much  moro  softly  tie  Hng^er^d  ftbotit  t^^^ 
life  of  Christ,  than  about  the  prophecy«i  rb«l^ 
him.    J^'at  Bubdned,  these  oxovjsdd  him. 
bibitecl  more  admiration,  more  poetic  ferror,  !tt  lf%^^ 
coi[»R]\ent  on  the  predictions;  more  ten^ernessi 
spirituaUty,  in  his  comment  on  the  leaVliit^ 
Yet  he  made  the  character  of  Jesus  appear  .ipt_'^'_ 
more  as  a  living  jreallty,  than  it  bad  ^jp^ 
before.   1  felt  pnder  bis  instruction,-  as  ueyieT: 
oualy^  that  I  had  a  living  Saviour,  an  actual  Jli^nii^^^ 
a>  present  Bedeemer.   His  whole  ^manner,  his  v<trj^ 
eatranca.  into  bis  ieotnre^room,  indicated  his  ^krilMBSl}-^ 
love  of  the  truth,  his  solemn  ,  reverence  fof  ift^^'^'^M0^ 
had  not  so  much  originality  of  ijitelleot,  as  he  it^ 
originality  of  feeliiiji^.  His  emotions  were  pcHfi^^ 
Ms  own.   No  one  <k)uld  mistake  the  ihdxndu£dilrf^<^ 
Ips  heart   In  brief,  his  was  an  elect  spirit,  alod 
developed  in  an  outward  demeanor  as  Wthiiiii^  tks^it^ 
"^as  diverse  &om  conventional  etiiquette.  •  -  i 

V  From  the  qualities  already  8peci£.ed  resiulted  Oi^^ 
era  equally  important.   Professor  Shedd,  of  Auburd 

vc'^^'I  'hdiVe  known  men  who  in  the  7ecitati6n*rDGiiii  ^irom' 
nii)ina^  discamive  and  vivacious  b  ^eir  instmc^omr,"^h(^^ 
doused  4Bi  gt^ter  variety  of  information  :  |p  pass  before  tbr 
n»ttds  of  ' their  pupils  ;  but  none  who  i  mOits  tem-' 

p«vt^te$  jijdicloust  and  <th6r6ugh  culture  id  the^  end. -  '  As  an  ' 
Ug^^)^tQr»he;W 


Ib«i|^lia4|^  ^  (Avolvtudt  Ititt  tono  wtt  m  (tetdrmioedi  anct  om 
1^  .lUi.tbtit  fi^f,  Qftlvin  hlmiolf.  Thb  troiVof  his  Qbnraotor 
4tr(i9)(;,n^;  P9urt^ttl(i?ly  ,ii)  rQf«iro»Qe  to  tho  gonoral  t«ndoa? 
j^^fB  9C  «  pj^pil  or  of  A  olutt.  INTa  man  saw  tho  dtroction 
#|htoiti  1^  puplPs  miiui  was  taking,  in  rosjjDOot  to  cArdiaat  uuhn 
|<M}^i  more  <iuiokIy  or  linorringly  than  Professor  Eclwardi ) 
ittd  if  it  was  a  bad  one,  no  teacher  made  more  intttantane- 
6u«  and  deotded  endeavors  to  reverse  or  to  regulate,  than 
ItA*  t  ikXl  romomber  the  influence  which  his  teachings  ex- 
Dlrted  tapon  minds  predisposed  to  a  iklse  philanthropy,  and 
#hldsi  Were  morbidly  sisnsitive  towards  tibie  sterner  truths 
of  S<ntip(ttre.  His  instruotion,  the  ium  which  he  gave  to 
^  miad'  of  his  class,  in  respect  to  a  topic  like  the  Impro- 
e^ttixui  la  the  Pnalms,  for  instance,  was  of  the  bdMest  and 
on08$  dfltermiiied  oharaoter,  and  most  wholesome  and  in'» 
^rigiS^tAfattg  in  its  influeikse*  I  mentioa  this  as  only  one  exi 
«aR||l«>«iumply  adding,  that  although  ihero  was  very  little 
>i|Flblc!l^  was  ib^^  in  his  explaaationa  of  Scrip* 

fiij^l«ia  (iODjMe^^^  of  hiainsttuof 

ti^  im  jus}  Apartment  was  to  make  thorough*going  theolo" 
l|Mip«  ca^,|^  best  of  aU  bases,  t^ 
,  M  Closely  conissQted  with  this^  was  the  confidence;  in  an. 
Oj^oQ  inspired  in  the  pupil^s  mind  from  the  fact  that  the 
lostiwstor  hsd  confidence  in  it  In  reference,  for  mstance,  to 
s^e  <^  the  more  able  objections  of  a  sceptibil  criticism  tO> 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  ifty  own  mind,  I  distinctly 
ten«»sxiib«r^rd^  back  upcm^tiio  ehanuiter 

«Dd  autei^^of  my  itistnictor^  I  could  nol  have  doi&o  thia 
ia  re^fes^KRCift  to  ordinary  or  to  &  comra^  iostruo-^ 
ttavv .  Bert  I  kniBw  that  the  mind  of  my  teacher,  ift^ 

fme  .  «£  jst&gular  faixQcss,  and  would  jphrot 

Qpj^iyng  vtewstdl  t^^  were  entltlod.tOi  iha&il 


MA^lect  «fl|}Mti()nft  orJBfttiontlism ;  aaid  aiiU  a  miad  m<fM«lY 
Ml/y  00Qvinc6d  of  tha  truth  oif  Ubie  docfriiiMi  it>f  |»I«n^i{nr 
«pimtiott.  Thii  f«6th(ui  gntfet  waigbt^it}iaie,aiid«it}ftOl)||jll 
ultiroutoly  eveiy  mind  nrtust  be  nClioiaslly  ooims»o(^  of  1^ 
mith  for  ittelf,  and  by  the  truth  itselff  stjUl  l  oiuinot  Imif 
tiiink  that  this  authority  of  s&  i/ibe»  learnecl,  and  Sioiii^ 
teaoher  over  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  in  some  utagoi  of  . 
prbgreM,  iii  of  the  highest  worth  in  preiervtog  it  ffoih  ^yit 
BG«ptioiHm.  Itbfaces  luid  BtBadi«<s  the  miod  in  anomvat 
of  woakoew  and  urreiolution,  and  enablea  it  to  toko  breaUi 
for  a  stronger  and  moi«f  8uoco9Bfui  ofiEsrt  of  itn  own/'     r  ^ 

Professor  Samuel  C.  Bartlfett,  formerly  of  Wester!! 
Eeserve  College,  writes :  . '  .J.'i", 

**Tbe  in«tnietson«  of  Professor  Edwaid»«9fid|  itt  «a  ^^ 
Qfiiual  degree,  miggestiTd  and  ezpejmive.  I  nsmeoibeir  llliii 
9j$  one  whooame  to  hit  exercise  great  fulneta  of  otUi^ 
aad  with  a.  riohaMsofscbdarship  that  overflowed  Sto  bsidttJt 
whi6l^  while  intent  oa  ^  iaamediate  ompio^nietstr  ^r^  eotlt 
^aUy  dit)ppiQg  fmUful  iiint»  that  led  iar  beyond  i^fmf\ 
einots  of  the  lesson,  and  tended  to  a  siiailar  brasdth  c4^  irio9l 

his  pup^s*  The  best  illustration  of  ni^ity  iis  disQOare^ 
whbh  I  bad  then  heard»  was  casually  thzowa  4^  by  hira  §ii 
Ua  nice  analysis  of  the  train  of  tbought  ia  ^Bradm.  -  Jfii  f 
i^milar  oonnectioQ,  a  passing  !unt  wonid  gather  Asp  the 
^Umate  ebarsieterisUcs  of  lyric  poetry.  B»  «omp6i^^m  Pt 
thtf  Esbsewi  the  Homeixc,  and  the  ¥irgilifta  <te»cxip^(«»  lol 
a^a^^r  gave  us  exemplifications^^  of  the  Uf^^  <o$ 
^ticiian..  These  hints  of  his,  aod  lhe  lijise,  wero  uaelrti^^ 
)^ly  diO][^^e4t  and:  easily  overiodked  %  but  thfirts  weisf 
t(e  ^w  wl¥>  feiaem        them  with  iBteros^  aod  who 
geef^  itaiebisd  to  him  for  tho  hmSi  and  QkwaM  fo^w^ii^v 
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^  #fck»h  b(a  i»ointod  ^  my.  In  ibSt  UHmtior  ho  did 
iftooli  to  fonn  th«r  litenuy  taste,  mntloTgo  ^their  oirclo  of 
iSMnqthty  lAttd  their  modes  of'tbinkmg  ;  arr  U 

^  inriw  lUMOBGqfdis^  not  bjr  digrowbor  but  in  fJbo  puiauit 
oif  hk  ii|>|»PC)pri«te  work.**  ^ 

PutnaiH)  Professor  of  Greek  Xiltem- 
itocre  in  mrtmoaih  College,  presents  soihg  new  pbasets 
of  B£r.  Edwa^*B  character,  in  the  following  sketch: 

'  Without  attempting  to  reduce  my  recolldctions  to  anjr 
JiVMiie  oKxer,  I  recall,  first,  among  his  characteristics,  his 
«£RM>ti(m  !;»  the  sutgects  on  which  he  gave  instruction. 
^jTSua  iraii  always  manifest  He  seemed  to  us  to  lore  the 
langtnge  itself  in  all  its  elements  for  its  own  salce,  as  heart- 
ily as  the  literature  it  contained.  He  loved  to  dwell  upon 
id  peonliar  features,  and  best  of  all,  those  less  obvious  ones 
trhieh,  he  thought,  might  elude  our  notice.  He  took  an 
aifaeticmate  care  to  unfold  all  the  beauties  of  the  Bible  in 
voisid^  o?  ^unight,  and  bring  bis  own  language  up  as  eh$e  to 
iSm  ^xpresnon  of  them,  as  its  native  diSTerences  would  allow. 
We;  felt  that  his  heart  was  in  this,  and' we  coold  not  heip 
Mving  our  interest  awakened  hy  such  a  spirit,  tmd  feeling 
that  the  subject  must  be  worth  our  study.  It  V7<nild  hate 
bien  iHtrd  f<»  any  one  wholly  to  resist  the  influeisce  of  that 
annous  deare  tlmt  we  t^hould  love  the  study  as  much  as  ha 
did^;  Of  t!»kt  tenderness  of  responsibility  he  seeaaed  to  feel, 
if  we  did  not  value  it  aa  we  certainly  should  could  he  bttt 
snake  its  see  it  as  he  saw  it.  He  loved  the  old  simplicity, 
itiM  childlike  feeling,  the  wondering  eaTnestness  and  awe,  of 
^  Hebrew  writers.  He  seemed  to  us  to  be  iiear  to'^m 
in  these  traits,  and  for  tiiat  very  reason  to  love  them  the 
«£c!««.  Their  history  and  poetry  and  prophecy  a^fed 
alfl^^  hki  imagination  and  his  feelings,  and  thmuj^  Mnk^ihl^ 
awakened  ours.  i 


I  mf  ooniKikmtiotm,  for  it  wns  a  moral  «§  mil  «m>  (iit  In* 
tvltoetaal  trtttt  Th«  ImUt  of  W  wiiuS  lod  liioi  to  «ri(oi,i 
Mid  h»  tboaght  it  wrong  not  to  bo.  He  hbamA  tt>  v0Afy>0, 
bu  •tfttemeDim  and  all  potrtB  of  them.  Hei»08  wt  iMrt  fWlf 
zelied  on  their  subttance,  bat  loved  to  preesm  theoa  ixt  iSUt 
pireoit8./vm  in  which  he  gave  them,  being  tare  thail  fUXWf 
word  fattd  ite  place  for  a  good  and  tAdispenn^ble  mmls»  I 
would  not  for  the  world  hare  changed  the  langoagi  oor  dbo 
order  of  hb  tranalationt,  io  faithfbl,  ao  expnoo  an  imi^  of 
the  original,  so  sure  and  true  and  neuuarf  did  tib^«eMi»i» 
«•  yoia  t^»oed  them  word  by  word.  And  to  with  Ms  ^aspo^ 
aitiona,  especially  of  doubtful  or  perplexed  ptnageak  'Vkttif 
Aegl^cted  no  word,  no  faintest  shade  of  thought,  no  in#viA» 
D»Uty  of  expresKOtt.  He  never  gave  the  geoctnd  msiiiiBB% 
only,  which  yon  mi^Afind  in  any  c«Hmmentat^,  «SMl''ti4i^ 
snakes  commentariea  so  much  alik»,  but  ^  he  gavo  ^ 
sense  of  ihc&  writer  in  that  panage,  and  tht»  1^  iiitet|n<08A(> 
^OE»  weie  singularly  fresh  and  forcible,  and  drew  iNil,''«>f 
iSm  Bible  a  vividness,  a  vivaci^  and  a  ft^MM»  of  mtttiik^^ 
aueik  as  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  seen  elicited  nowhet*  elcft* 
b  was  no  ^ulMring  of  fiwoies  c«  eosoeita  fioas  without,-!^ 
only  what  his  exact  and  earnest  ejre  saw  wttiluB  die  'hXmWt 
the  SeriptusQs,  and  his  conscientious  trathfiilnesB  w«»M  Swt 
IaU  to  express. 

*^  He  was  indeed  admiiable  to  his  puj^  for  to  intelkwii^ 
nal  dneerity.  He  would  my  no  more  Hofii  be  knew.  '  His 
aaswexv  to  our  que^cms  were  always  g^ven  dKn^)l&dl^ 
C^6Q  \»  W(M3ld  be  silent  a  moment,  as  if  wc^g^iittg  hli 
ower,  so  tlait  when  it  casne  it  seemed  doulfy'  fcdiadlii^ 
For  )m  metm^  to  have  no  ambsdon  of  mere  leaitswiK^ 
laa^ity  in  meeting  4i3eulties,  but  vrould  nsbei'  plunder 
^^w^  hiomlf  whiter  he  waMy  fcn«(w  tto  aMi»,  atti  il  iKr 


'i&MISjm  h  ymk     vtiiit  'fAmpi  ikom^i  hit  wm  wismy^ 

■ii0!9^wllk%-'WmM»m  «f  lm<invl«^  bvtba  ws«i«t  All  ^nm 
'(ii«a(lfliiw-':ittoiw«4hoi>Ul  lMif«  »M  isi»d«f8tft»tiii^|  of  what 
.ijliitriiO'toJm  For  this  p>ai|Mi«t  'oootd  mo  thmt  Iki 
^liwi^fdl^ '|m  kttti«ttlf  for  mwy  ejmtam'i.mi  fito 
;ii^Bii«d  ^  ffiOJEM  me  <m  mat  part,  u  w«ili  for  cUtir  lOflW  di»> 

^>#J^  imw  tbo  ^nanMw  «nd  ©xaotneis  of  M»  immhm^ 

^  |ie#wr  «nd  bctuty  tbero,  to  2esk«  «il  loel  hov  moh  • 
fla^f  in  iAfiganfo  «mi  fw  its  own  sake.  But  iM»  lod  «n 
im^tli  #19  Uakmf  1km  «ad  tho  lEebvev  mvld,  to  Fiidofr 
itts  aai  iftiptftpi0«  tlieSnraif  of  lifo  sod  ibmiglit,  thsir  !»> 
ii|l«8a^»lti»««  iffeib^  «»d  bopes,  their  tapm  totSw 
|p«j^  verld  ttlwat  ten  nad  &»aip<nk«f  ikitvarid  19 
ifcMaB*  €ft  thow  fobjodi  ho  pot  fo«&  ^wMdont  for  oar 
•fiM^ufmft  iSiBdocttba.  He  iM«d  «»  to  «ai  tovsnls  « 
msapnSkmSm,  m  as  ft  mioate  ce»|iiasiriuie«  wt^  tiM 
IMnnr  ftat,— with  all  that  eonld  snius  tha  CHd  l^Mta^ 
ifitaiiifo  mi  fodlingreoi  to  na;  and  he  laamAi  led  ^ 
"Piy  for  QB  ia  aueh  reseaacbes,  with  eo  reTenntial  a  vam^ 

fisold  jseptf  forget  ^  we  ware  on  hsSf  grocoSii 
:  #Far  it  waa  pieiet|s»n%  ^^asetoiitfie  of  ProfMsor 
Utesda  abrajra  to  xemeniber  fim  be  waa  a  fa^l^f^^ 
msiei^9tiiiil^ee4t^^  HBlofaltofiadth»Nev'IMk«> 

film  t»«aa  aitd  ahow  to  t»  tfas  drnae  Meiasait  inoaidiBg 
ve^iliiaiiiii  ^iabrmaiL  And  &m  ha  aovg^!to«a»m;na 
■«ilM.-4kiBi-m8i--(^^  achcilar,  to.  "fte  aarioiiiv  in 


ttf^  do  I  nenMnbor  km,  ftom  thi  4i«Miiiil<Ni^i« 
sitioiwl  or  xstoatlilo  grmt»li«  ^ 
Ms  to  tlw  ygber  pSam  of  m«lAtti»,  Oio  *  ixnwrd  apiifiMMNft 
IKMror*  of  Gdi*s  own  wocd»  -  - .'A^^fv 

Anolfenr  of  hi«  lm««iem®mboml  tmite  m  an  inittiMliif 
ttm  im  umM  and  epprmiAtbg  •pitit ;  vb^  I  like  «» i^tH^ 
of  Utii,  beoaoM  notne  wbo  aover  knew  I^ro^b«nar  £4««iMli 
iroro  not  oicQttstognod  to  lUHooiatA  it  witli  ^ir  vkm  of  IdiMi 
wihMit  atnuagoly  enough,  woro  TiMlmr  of  •  mail  nwnljr 
labonous  cuid  diyly  euot  How  tmlifco  th!i  1m»  to  lil 
impUfll  None  of  them  wUl  wnlAy  tm^t  tiw  fitnoMi  Md 
boftutjr  of  bu  tnuwlatioos  ffom  the  poot^  of  t&o  OM  "Mm*  ' 
cmnt ;  his  exquiaito  mnao  of  thd  powor  aaid  «qpirit  in  WQ6^ 
*-»ia  Sneof}  words  }  his  love  for  mrUe^  memhffi^^ 
d^aplo,  m  fresh,  so  ptoturesque,  of  that  old  pmmmdilBto*  ^ 
blew  t  the  e&mutt  ompbams  with  whioli  bo  wov^  Ib^ger  <VI 
aoacte  etoiee  woid,  an  ompfaa«c  the  more  tood^Ji^ 
preaave,  wbea  feeble  baalth  too  pl&iaiy  mad(&  it  ft^&t^mm 
effi>it;  the  upward  gkoca  aft  tb»  elan,  as  it  to  aa^  JMW 
good  it  was.  Rod  see  if  wf  too  were  taking  sl«lt  ^  |  il# 
fine  perception  of  the  whole  etnda  and  mofnaent  ^a,|M4^ 
aage,  wordi  ao  mooh  ia  poe^  and  pn^pbe^o  inle]|»rfto|^% 
»  wbea  be  wouid  tell  oa,  *Suob  a  meaning  p  j^si^  ik^ 
it  doea  not  come .  up  to  the  ^i^dar;  of  thn  flNf9i^«?  f 
and' the  deep  iniaginative  feelingt  wbiob  would  kiiidb«i  lNi 
naad,  and  wi&rm  m  iato symptitibiy  with  Mm.' 

»S  l^tesk  of  all  this,  for  this  was  a  part  of  Ma  isadnwitltii 
winch  we  woidd  not  have  k»t  for  mueh.  Indeed^  it  iRM  % 
8|o  lOMina  alone  by  what  ht»  ^aald  that  be  iiMtmeted  .iet»^ 
1^  by  wbal  he  ceM,'^  by  wbi^  he  waa  in  die 

ozunpl^  waa  always  inoulcaliiig  the  (as««fii«efw;«^  wta«>. 
^&m»-  It  commended  to  ua  a  doolie,  bumblee  smd;  idMaH 
15» 


It  ytttt  by  l99«6^'^^  of  i&n*d(«ttm««l 
ii»  llttf  %  ViWmi  «&Itn'  end  «0TOtKVii  tofivMnnoo^M 
'^iifeimA  UB{  an  infiuenco  thatdftoffpttd  aatho  min  aud  dS»> 
WjiA  'Wib»''^.  By  •cnme,  peilmpii,  it  ^/as  wi  IMt«i  fint, 
S^Ht;  gMW  ttfion  ub  in^omly  ^y  after  day,  and  <«ro  found 
liM'^^^A  «ndj  that  had  gainiod  mora  titan  Oxur  note* 
l)itH)ilMi^^  ahow;  a  greater  finonettt  and  {>reoi8ioa 

ai  nllcer  iMn»a<)f  bean^  a  calmeT  and  aurer  hkbit 
^  ttikd,  ioiM^re^ador,  ituoro  charity.  We  hcd  learned.  t«» 
«^^^jbniMit(^  tibe  diffioultioB  of  othera,  in  learning  to  solve 
"tMriJ  ^  iWemed  to  ouraelves  to  have  a  m<kf»  deUc^oie  «^ 
|iehbl«ti^  of  eVideoe^^  be  rnoro  aensative  to  moiral  reca*- 
«in)l%  itt  tiie  decision  of  Biblical  problems.  For  he  had 
sick^  €  «efiattivene88,  -r^  and  tbongii  calcti  and  clear  and 
^  %idiiii^ittg  ttl^ib«4^^  tatight  nd  i»  hinmlf  hmt  Ota 
of  <!he  final  finstit  inay  depend  on  ^  imM 
mo!i^  l^eoi  oil  logicaikeebn«^. 
'^  llMtve  nd(  spoken  of  IhrdessOr  Edvardi»*s  t^ianner  in  <dxiA 
«n>m»k  It  was,  as  evierywhere  el8^,<ittlet,  inodesf, 
4&mt&le,  showing  the  mien  of  one  wiehbif; 
Iftf^  lo  heiaught^t^  tioiBch.  :  His  jpfaintsve  and  sup^ 
:  «p^rit  iiii  the  opening  prayer  seemid  to  bi^ag  a 
;  to  the  hetir.  He  4ppeas&d  to  eorreet  ati  onror  ^t!a 
),  and  eon»eti4ies<  ^eeniejl  ^  depr^eate  any  thuEtg 
l^e  woanded  feeling  on  tlie  pint  of  a  etiideiat  with  ijtte 

^refisi1re  smttes  i  t»65%1i  there  was  ft6  ^ed 
f<dr  i»>  w^  «bcild  ever  eauto: 

Oet^e  (^r  hfu^f 
was  i^ways'i^  warded  1^  hk^vident%it^ae^i  leffid 
ire  to  dr«w  o«tt  toaite  ^ttmoiit  % li!#^«Bi»> 
study  k  isle  pu}»Is.  ittde^j  4t  '^mim^ 


flgnhpifttlty  witb  hinif  'mA  iniAt  hn  oansiul  and  fti^b^nl* 
labora  were  not  mtkmt  set^       fioitt  themj^^  K'f^  mf-  i 

with  Mir.  Wwards  ao  a  teacher,  writes: 

"  I  oo^ifiirvt  of  fl.U  to  gmaticmliw  Htnvisig  to  Sse  «SM»tJai» 
hi9  knowledge^  bis  ^s^f k,  hia  endewror  to  tCMUilk  wixlti  M 
tougbt  tritJa  tsridcal  pt^cision,  and  to  tmu  Sua  ,t>^P•>l'A 
metbod  of  latudjr.  Allied  to  ibis  qualHy,  or  tfriSBer^Mi'^^ 
and  numifottatifm  of   rwss  his  iitgeBflsouflRieitiat  hit)  dkB(u^tp«i)n^ 
ibfipte  of  frbat  he  kjaew,  lor  what  tib^  oauvpo  of  4b0  IM|^$^ 
aikts^:  ts»  he  j^aowa,,  «Dd  his  jexteeme  iwtiojjwl^^'i^  # 
tmmxii^  the  iiinits^of  his 
hefi4vaiipe4.  His  'Ciattttoa  jiaej^t  hin^ 
ii^ufiist  .this  nile^  Bat  if  41  hapf$99e4i  *t 
fiOl  itB^mijse'd  hy  a  £»J[se  i^t^i^P  fio^aiC^^^Sii^vh^ 
^J.BijByjs;©,  jta  porntj'  he  ,fl»i4.  to,.x«^,:^if:.J,.ppi3pe|i^J  ' 
coQimitted  a  laistako  in  the  class,  to  c&\nowledge'aa4l}^f]fh 
X^t  it,  the  next  time  I  meeS:  them ;  '     ~  cp^d;^  tlijf^f^^ 
|o  tfuth,  as  well  as  the  best  way  la  the       )  gala  J&eir  <^ 
fideiice**  As  thW  trait  of  his  chajract^i      )  wett  icaowio,  p 


MS- 


he  did  pot  allow  himaelf  to  spieak  at  ranaoFn,  but  made  Up 
his  ispinions  with  deliberatioa  aad  ceQ8biehli6untes8|it  jg^am 
(M»j^uch  'the  greater  value  to  few  instruction  lA-u^aiiiati 
iii«t  -his  te&ching]s  were '  reliable ;  tibat  one 
fallow  dttcH  It  ^ide.  He  ^3m7  net  have  fe»<»esiK^ 
|»d#er  ias'  mmo  :«(oxe--iiii%|^&6Bi<to^'  $eac9lier8,''to^-«n^^ 

4iM^M»i^9rSie*  o^  latiia^^iiichl 
fetnl^'  araiB  facility  fb^  lodpsg  Mmaatim  %  ^  jaiwliii^ 


V 


l|M^ii^|ia9ilu|0fiti^        Bimpiy  to  ikoqta(iesce     thtt  efiortii  «rC 

/His  popularly  imigrentc^rt; 
;4«|^,if;i|^^  — with  tho  moro  discerniugi 

Ciho'<<^  men;  of  a  clas*.  His  mtmnor  in  the  leoturo-room 
ivif|M  i^jlll  and  conciliatory,  his  utterance  deliberate,  his  lon- 
|^4s*>  ^^tnp^^^  or  so  fitty  chosen  as  to  convey  his  ideas 
fdr/njost  ivith  the  force  and  precision  of  apothegms,  t  cm 
xiii)^'>Te^-oViect  distinctly  fram  my  college  days  not  a  few  of 
fi]b  :!ir«^mar^  on' passages  ^  m  tho  classics,  not  merely  th^ 
witgtf  saiil,  but  the  words  employed  by  him,  the  tone  and 
Ickik^^ith'  whilsh  he  spoke.  His  crowning  excellence  as  a 
'<niM>!og^  he  entertained  so  childlike  a 

^<t|idbQCe  in  tho'Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  could 
tilafold  tWir^^^^^^  moral  power  which  cdii 

''^^rvig?M]y  ' from  that  conviction.  It  wais  this  view  of  ^th^ 
#l9ii^d'  <)iaoles^'  thei^  as  the  only  authoritativd 

-iKmitie  f^  oiir  knowledge  onireligioua  subjects,  that  rendered 
l^i^  ^^  k^  exact  sensa  of  .  what  the 

flU>)b  iellches,  and  so  earnest  to  inspire  o&era  with  the  same 

1  f^Tbe  itiimte  of  W  teache^  dt>  not  lie  entirely  in  his 
i^ne^  c^araicter.  He  needs  a  particalar  interest  in 
i|&e;;8^  he  instructs.    While  a  tutor  in 

College,  ihx,  jSdwardd  identiJUd  himself 
it.    P^nug  the  nineteen  yea^s  of  his  iresi* 
4^,6^  at  mtli  aa 

wMcb  ^^irti^d^^h^  fi^e.   It  was  bis  ter^ 
Zion.^  Hia  joy  .was  to!  go  round  a|>Qut  her, 
ing  her  tow^  and*marking  weU  her  bul^^  f 
'M^^^'M'  gates  jbe  ^^attcwed^:^  fio'v^r^is ^f  his  v«ix»^ 


m 


botiiiew^  down  the  \mveh  wiit&  ^vbiok  a  'AroiUliM 

bi»'«awn  ««)nl  While  ou     foreign  iwasM-mQ^.'C 

j^OJilHceAi  dkin  I  (as Cicero  would  exclaiiai,)  whcaxtilWiil 
reyisit  my  country,  —  now  Nearer  to  mo  Huka  oier,  tt^il 
inilperior  la  many  important  rospecta  to  aU  whic%^  I  hiHre 
abm  in  JGurope, — and  <wheh  I  shaU  ajg^iln  liee  Boi^ton^ 
Newton,  and  Cambridjge,  and  circlo  of  toWna  so  hi^ly 
favored  of  heaven, vastly  more  so  than  one  Is  apt  ^ 
feel,  unless  one  have  heen  like  myself  Imnished'  far  ywii;^^ 
-^and  when  1  shall  resume  my  duties  at  iho  Bemmax^, 
where,  although  I  am  absent  In  body,  yet  mf  Udiixi  t^ 

mains ■  OVer^  '  ^'  lu, 

i{e  will  mt  rememb^Dpd  at  juaJ3ioves  fis  i^y^  ||f 
|ie  wpuld  hay©  beep,  if  a  myeteriow  'l^yid«ii^:i^^$[ 
mthphe^  l^  p^bom  bis  labors.  iPnt  bi^ 
vn^msv^  be£oi^  4istaxit  geoeratioiut  ^  ^^ad«i)it%;^ 
^  memory  4>f  ikt^i  Msdpjfi  wkm/9fU9  lPf^  ;  'J^^_ 
wiU        "with  a  tender  iatere9t  ^  4il»siil# 

jitx^  that  18  to  mark  bid  li^HiiBg^  .IPibey^  iiriii 
write  aad  speak  of  the  star  that  rose  mii^iirliK^'^ 
ea^  atid  at^cted  the  gaze  of  diatant  «bB«w6i%'  atid 
fk'eiis  '^ei&  toroing  thek  glaseeft  to  ii^'^^^t^ 

^pwftrd  |n^^    yxfhitii  it  i^mMied  oat  <sf  titdr 

K^^e  affedibn  of  Mr  Edwards  for  the  Seminaiy  to 
yMpU  be  difevoted  the  best  p^4<4  of  'iw  life;  isiiidflib^ 


committee  of  the  alumni  to  hia  honsehold,  tw^o 
tnohths  after  his  decease* 

"  We  httve  lost  a  beloved  brother  and  friend,  an  able; 
^atient^  wise  instructor,  a  learned,  accomplished  scholiStf 
and  writer,  an  example  of  many  of  the  graces  which  adorn 
the  character  of  a  Christian  man.  One  of  our  most  indus* 
irious  and  successful  workmen  in  the  fields  of  sacred  learn- 
ing has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  labors  which  were  rewarding 
him  and  enriching  us.  Great  hopes  and  expectations  per- 
ished when  he  died.  We  humble  ourselves  in  this  affliction 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  Him  to  whom,  alas  1  we  must  go 
often  cry,  *  Thou  destroy  eat  the  hope  of  man.* 

**  We  have  not  been  unconcerned  witnesses  of  his  strug- 
gles with  disease,  the  triumph  of  his  nobler  nature  over  the 
infirmities  of  the  body,  and  the  sad  necessity  by  which  he 
found  a  place  to  die  far  off  from  his  beloved  Andover  hill. 
Would  that  his  eyes  could  have  enjoyed,  in  his  last  days, 
those  sunsets  which  he  and  we  so  much  loved,  making  us 
feel  as  though  the  sun  gathered  eveiy  day  from  the  alumni 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth  their  glowing  remembrances  of  the 
place,  and  threw  them  back  each  evening  from  the  western 
heavens  on  that  sacred  spot!  But  he  looked  for  a  city 
which  hath  foundations,  and,  like  banished  John«  he  saw  it 
ict:  his  exile. 

;**:He  has  come  now  to  the  fountam-head  of  knowledge* 
and  his  thirst,  so  insatiable  here,  4s  satisfied.  No  more  is 
he  eitopped  at/ihe  very  moment  of  highest  curiosity  by  defi< 
cient  sources  of  information,  or  by  the  limits  of  human 

*  This  committee,  consistiiig  of  ]Rev.  Nehemiiah  Adams,  D.  B.,  Bev. 
Seiah  B.  Treat,  and  Rev.  William  A.  Steama,  was  appointed  at  sin 
ofwi^  iaeetiiig  in  Boston,  May  26, 1659,  and  the  letter  fsam  which  itk 
aktettfiisherefi^vQitwfia^ted  Jtmel7, 1852.  ;  > 


knowledge,  or  by  weariod  powore  of  body  and  iraind.  It 
roquirea  no  groat  effort  of  imagination  to  see  his  bonign&i»t 
face  lighted  up  with  the  calm  joy  which  marked  it  here,  anijl 
turning,  as  was  his  manner^  at  every  new  manifestation  of 
truth  and  beauty,  to  look  at  some  companion  and  watch  its 
effect  on  him.  His  intrinsic  worth,  his  genuine  modesty 
and  humility,  his  exemplary  character  as  a  scholar,  his 
deep  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-mon,  have 
secured  for  him  an  imperishable  place  in  our  hearts." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOUTHERN  AND  ETTROPEAN  TOUR. 

We  have  incidentally  noticed  the  fact,  that  Mr.: 
Edwards  was  interrupted  in  his  official  duties  ai 
Andover  by  a  course  of  travel.  While  a  tutor  at 
Amherst,  be  complained  of  a  peqtoral  debility,  which  . 
prevented  him  from  lecturing,  as  often  as  he  desired, 
in  behalf  of  African  Colonization.  In  1845,  his  pul-  . 
monary  trotible  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  visit 
a  Southern  climate.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1845, 
he  left  his  home  for  St.  Auso^stine,  East  Florida, 
remained  there  until  March  %  1846,  and  on  the 
22d  of  the  next  April  embarked  from  New  York, 
with  bis  wife  and  one  of  his  two  surviving  chil* 
dren,  for  Liverpool.  He  landed  on  the  Britishi 
shore,  May  11,  1846,  and  returned  to  Andover^, 
May  31,  l&l:?.  The  journal  which  he  kept  durijoig, 
this  absence  of  eighteen  months,  would,  tf.  pdnted. 


%M  jfjwioiii.' 

fdnn  a  large  dctavo  volamei.  From  thia  joumaly 
fiome  parts  of  which  were  carefnlly  elaborated  after 
ht»'  rtsttiim  to  America,  and  from  bis  more  familiar 
jj&ttettf,  tho  following  sketches  are  taken,  almost  at 
:fotH^6ira.  A»  ah  apology  for  his  letters,  it  ought  to 
be  iretttdrked,  that  they  •were  written  hastily,  to  the 
young,  the  old,  tho  grave,  the  gay,  the  clergyman, 
the  merchant,  and  from  foreign  steamboats,  inns, 
connting'^houses,  and  library-rooms.  "I  hope,"  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  you  will 
commit  my  letters,  penned  after  the  exhaustion  of 
travelling,  to  the  fire,  with  all  reasonable  despatch. 
When  your  executors  are  arranging  your  papers  for 
the  press,  how  sad  it  would  h&  for  my  memory 
should  they  alight  on  any  of  this  European  corre- 
spc^ndence."  A  few  extracts,  however,  fifom  his 
Southern  and  European  letters  are  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  some  traits  of  his  character,  —  his  ver- 
satility, cheerfulness,  occasional  sportiveness. 

SotUhern  Scenes^  Slave  Awtions^  etc. 

**  St.  Augustinet  East  Florida^  November  11,  1845,  and 
January  5, 1846.  Here  I  am  in  the  old  capital  of  the 
Spanish,  domimons  ou  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  a 
city  named  after  the  great  antagonist  of  Pelagius,  with  an 
immense  octagon  fort  frowning  upon  the  beholder,  Imstions, 
gates,  moats,  ditches,  with  high-sounding  Castitian  inscrip- 
tions, a  lofty  obelisk  commiemorating  the  assembling  of  the 
%«imsh  Cortes,  narrow  streets  bordered  by  high  walls,  and 
many  other  things  which  remind  one  more  of  the  fifteenth 
(SeiKtUry  than  of  thei  nineteenth,  and  more  of  some  ruinous 
old  tomk  in  Flanders,  thasi  of  a  city  in  the  United  States. 
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, . , . » TMo  a^TGOta  of  ,St.  Auguatine  (ire  po  vtarro,w,  that  tw^ 
leaded  dpnkoys  cap  hardly  pass  each  other,  without  ih^ 
p^ppt  p^rilo^s  ^oWsion.    The  housep  are  porfoct  npn^e- 
ficri^U  i  %\m  waU?  madp  pf  [fossil  remaiios,]  oyBtoivsholb, 
prah-sholls,  etc.,        covered  with  plaster;  the  chimney 
often  built  qutsido,  with  piazz^is  on  the  cfecond  atory  pror 
jecting  over  the  road ;  the  few  U)wer  windows  and  doora 
barricaded,  as  if  the  inmates  were  nuna,  or  were  in  mo- 
mentary e3q)ectation  of  ao  attack  from  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
or  Osceola.  One  half  of  tlio  twenty-five  hundred  people  aro 
slaves ;  pf  the  other  half,  a  great  portion  are  the  descend' 
ants  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Minorcans,  whose  anpestoni 
were  brought  hither  by  a  Dr.  Trumbull,    The  prevalent 
toqgues  heard  in  the  streets  are  Spanish,  French,  English, 
or  rather  various  miJctures  of  all  three.   In  short,  JJaer©  is 
hardly  ojiy  thing  like  New  England  except  the  mosquitcn. 
These  have  not  lost  their  identity,  though  they  are  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  their  Northern  relatives,  with  whose 
physiognomy  I  am  acquainted.   Only  think  of  goi^ig  into 
a  garden  and  meetbg  with  figs^  oranges,  lemons,  b9Jianac|, 
pomegranates,  magnolias,  castor-oil  plants,  olivest  dates, 
'  eto.,  etc.,  without  one  tree  or  shrub  knowfi  at  the  North. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  found  here,  but  they  were  not 
in  the  garden  which  I  speak  of.  One  thing,  however,  if  we 
may  judge  from  pur  short  e^periencp,  is  found  beiie  in  per- 
fection,—cKoMrfig." 

Febrtuary  ?,  1846.  — Some  ^rden  vegetables  have 
beea  growing  ever  since  we  came  here,  and  the  tgb^  and 
the  peach-tree  have  been  copstantly  in  blossom.  The  bud^ 
.are  now  swelling  on  many  trees,  iadjisatiag  the  ;Rpp?oach  of 
spring.  The  soil  in  mooy  parts  of  this  Stftte,  I  am  toldj  is 
,v<?ry  good,  and  the  number  of  ioMnigmnts  is  .9iippPse4  .to 
he  thre^  timep  grater  than  iiji  my  jpwy'fpm  7^^^-  It  Ji 
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very  oncoumging  fact,  thot  tho  climato  is  such  as  not  to 
render  die  labor  of  colored  people  necessary.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  could  labor  hero  in  tho  field  six  or  eight  hours 
a  day  with  perfect  impunity,  and  oven  with  advantage  to 
my  health.  I  have  this  week  visited  two  farmers,  eighteen 
miles  from  this  place,  who  labor  every  day  in  the  field  with 
great  success.  One  of  them  has  been  a  resident  of  tliis 
State  for  thirty  years,  and  contends  that  slave  labor  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  very  pemicioi^Ms  to  all  parties.  An- 
other individual  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  large 
tract  of  country,  with  the  expectation  of  inducing  a  number 
of  persons  from  Maine  to  come  and  settle  upon  it.  The 
meiltion  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  induces  me  to  copy  some 
brief  memoranda  which  I  have  made  since  I  came  here, 
and  which  may  interest  you : 

**  *  November  4, 1845.  Attended  an  auction  in  Savan- 
nah, Gra.,  between  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  before  the  court-house.  Among  other  articles  sold 
were  a  negro  man  aged  about  forty,  and  a  woman  about 
thirty-five.  The  latter  was  described  as  **  sound,  a  seam- 
stress, washer,  ironer,"  etc.  She  was  sold  for  $  390.  She 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  auctioneer,  on  a  kind  of  joiner's 
bench.  She  was  a  part  of  the  time  in  tears,  and  sobbed 
aloud.  To  whom  she  was  sold,  I  did  not  leam.  The  man 
was  described  as  a  gardener.  He  shed  no  tears,  but  looked 
sullen,  as  if  determined  to  meet  his  fate  bravely.  He 
was  finally  sold  to  a  Dr.  — — ,  for  $350.  An  old  man 
between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  years  of  age  was  put  up, 
apparently  by  his  owner.  Only  $  31  were  bid  upon  him, 
and  he  was  withdrawn.  Some  jokes  were  thrown  oiit  in 
regard  to  him ;  e.  g.  his  owner  was  asked  why  he  sold  cMl- 
drmii  and  how  long  since  his  child  was  weaned.  A  fourth 
slave,  a  young  woman  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
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brought  to  tho  sale,  but  withdmwn  for  reasons  whtcb  I  did 
not  loam.   Sho  and  hor  mother  were  much  afToctod',  for 
fear  that  sho  would  ba  sold  to  aomo  distant  place.  About 
ono  hundred  white  men  and  boys  wore  present,  and  forty 
colored  people,  tho  latter  standing  at  some  distance,  diflicuDo« 
ing  various  matters  in  relaUon  to  the  slaves  who  wore  sold.* 
*'  *  November  10,  1845.  At  noon  attended  a  slave  auc- 
tion at  St  Augustine.   Twenty-four  slaves,  all  belonging 
to  two  families  and  one  plantation,  were  sold  together  for 
$7,180.   They  were  of  all  ages,  from  children  three  years 
of  age  to  a  blind  old  man  of  seventy  years.   In  general, 
they  were  a  rather  stupid  and  uninteresting  company,  very 
black.   Some  were  jovial  and  laughing,  others  were  down- 
cast and  sullen.   Among  tho  principal  bidders  was  Hon. 
Mr.  — — ,  who  has  acquired  some  uotorie^  lately  in  tho 
Senate  of  the  United  States.* 

I  have  not  acquired,  as  you  may  infer,  much  love  to 
the  system  ^f  slavery  from  seeing  its  actual  operation.  I 
have  made  it  a  special  subject  of  observation  and  inquiry, 
so  far  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.   There  is  not  much  ground  for 
complaint,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  respect  to  the  food, 
clothing,  and  physical  treatment  of  the  slaves.  But  still  tho 
system  is  accursed  of  Heaven.  .  Its  effects  on  the  whites,  in 
many  ways,  are  most  deplorable.  Two  causes  will  at  length 
work  its  utter  overthrow;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  certain  operation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  than  slave  labor.  .....  We 

ought  to  be  very  careful  at  tho  North,  how  we  palliate  the 
evil.  Our  opinion  has  really  great  weight  in  the  South, 
though  many  will  not  allow  it." 

2%e  Pott  Montgomery^  Bogert^s  Cutlery,  etc. 
"  MatichesteTy  England,  May  18, 1846.  —  Having  ju£^ 
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oonii6  <Vom  the  wilds  of  Anicf  ioa  into  a  oivitir^od  part  of  the 
Ifrorld,  you  will  possibly  be  glad  to  lioar  how  the  outflido 
barbarians  are  received.  On  iBaturday  last  I  went  to  Shef- 
field, forty  •one  miles  distant,  to  see  the  poet  and  the  pen- 
knives that  are  famous  there.  On  walking  to  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's house,  which  is  on  a  hill  ono  mite  from  the  town, 
I  fell  in  company  with  a  Shoflield  merchant.  After  con- 
siderable talk,  I  told  him  I  was  from  the  United  States.  *  I 
thought  so,*  replied  he,  *  the  moment  I  saw  you.*  How  so  ? 
*  Not  because  you  have  the  Yankee  twang,  but  from  the 
shape  of  your  hat*  So  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  as 
Bunyan  says,  considering  that  my  hat  o,M  not  my  tongue 
is  to  be  reformed  ;  a  battered  or  unfushion&ble  head-piece 
being  much  more  readily  disposed  of,  than  a  nasal  irregu- 
larity. Mr.  Montgomery  lives  in  a  poetic  style,  on  a  mount 
commanding  a  very  delightful  and  extensive  pYospect,  in  a 
stone  house,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gi^en  grass,  and 
would  be  remarkable  in  the  United  States  for  its  taste  and 
beauty,  but  is  only  one  among  a  thousand  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise  around  us.  I  had  uo  introduction,  but  sent  in  a 
card  at  the  door,  stating  who  I  was,  etc.  He  received  me 
with  all  the  cordially  that  a  very  modest  and  retiring  man 
could  be  eispected  to  exhibit.  He  is  a  little  below  the  com^ 
mon  height,  quite  thin  and  spare,  his  eyes  very  bright  and 
benignant,  his  hair  abundant,  and  perfectly  white.  He  is 
now  seventy-five  years  old.  Ota  my  inquiring  respecting 
his  health,  he  replied,  that  he  had  a  disease  which  is  incura« 
ble,— -old  age.  He  was  never  married.  His  housekeeper 
is  a  maiden  lady,  sister  of  Mr.  Gales,  one  of  the  publish' 
ers  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  He  remarked  that  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  poetry  now  in  England ;  attributed  it 
partly  to  the  influence  of  reviews  and  newspapers ;  said 
that  Woidaworth  is  the  undisputed  ebvereign  ftraong  living 
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poota;  suggcotod  tlmt  ho  is  now  tm  extrafagnntly  lauded 
oa  ho  was  onco  condomnod;  supposed  that  Wordflworth 
had  completed  tho  groot  poem,  of  which  tho  ExcuFsioo  is 
but  a  part ;  thought  that  JoiTroy  would  novor  ropont  of  bia 
literaiy  injustico,  though  convicted  of  it  by  tho  unanimous 
vote  of  tho  public.  Mr.  Montgomery  expresses  himself 
much  pleased  with  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Sigoumoy ;  epoko  in  high 
terms  of  tlio  poetry  of  Longfellow,  etc.  A  largo  volume  of 
Missionary  Sermons  of  American  clergymen  has  just  been 
publbhed,  to  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  prefixed  an  Intro- 
duction. He  says  he  was  greatly  surprised  that  so  much 
new  and  original  matter  could  be  found  on  that  subject.  I 
carried  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  my  pocket,  and  asked 
him  to. write  his  nam&  in  it  He  did  so,  adding  a  verse  of 
apparently  extempore  poetry,  appropriate  as  a  motto  for  tho 
Bible.  I  then  descended,  in  a  metaphorical  sense  indefi- 
nitely, and  one  mile  litemlly,  to  the  show-rooms  of  the 
Messrs.  Rogers,  which,  for  splendor  and  costliness,  exceed 
any  thing  I  ever  saw.  There  b  a  knife  with  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four  blades,  worth  fifteen  hundred 
dollars ;  another  single  article  contains  two  hundred  difier- 
ent  instruments,  worth  four  thousand  dollars,  with  beautiful 
scenery  from  the  United  States  etched  on  the  blades ;  a 
dozen  scissors,  with  joints  and  rivets  quite  perfect,  and  all 
of  which  will  cut,  but  wluch  do  not  weigh  together  half  a 
grain,  I  presume  I  saw  one  thousand  penknives  all  of  dif- 
ferent pattemsi,  I  then  went'  into  an  old  church,  part  of 
which  was  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  in  the.  chancel  of 
which  several  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  are  buried. 
There  are  marble  efBgies  of  them,  with  arms,  de's'ices  of 
various  kinds,  etc.,  which  to  me  are  very  interesting,  and 
throw  much  light  on  English  literature.^* 
16* 


Noiieis  of  London^  Scotland^  Wofdiworthf  etc. 

"  June  3»  1846.  —  Our  voyage  over  the  Atlantic  was  de- 
lightful, yet  wo  were  glad  to  step  on  the  shores  of  Old  Eng- 
land.  Indeed,  the  sight  of  the  cliffd  of  Loland  and  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  which  is  my  *  faderland,'  was  truly 
delightful.   I  gazed  on  the  successive  objects  till  my  eyes 
wero  pained.   Since  my  arrivol  I  have  been  in  a  paradise, 
a  wilderness  of  beauty,  where  nature  and  man  work  most 
harmoniously.    As  I  have  rode  through  the  streets  of  this 
astonishing  oity,  I  have  been  amused  at  the  signs,  and  the 
grotesque  objects  with  which  the  streets  are  filled.    On  one 
sign  I  read,  *  Eighth  wonder  of  tlie  world,  just  discovered, 
'  a  fish  without  a  — ■  * ;  in  the  turning  cf  a  comer  I  could  not 
make  out  the  last  word.   Then  a  huge  cart  will  meet  us, 
with  immense  capitals  blazing  all  over  it,  announcing  that 
this  is  positively  the  last  week  but  three  in  which  General 
Tom  Thumb,  from  the  United  States,  will  remain  in  Lon- 
don.  Then  will  come  on  a  nobleman^s  carriage,  with  a 
driver  and  two  powdered  and  liveried  footmen,  dressed,  to 
me,  most  ludicrously,  and  in  a  moment  get  wedged  in  he" 
tween  a  drayman  with  four  elephant-like  horses,  all  tandem^ 
and  a  large  covered  wagon  with  the  label,  *  Wenham  Lake 
Ice  Company.*   In  a  moment  you  will  see  a  policeman 
knocking  about  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  ordering  no- 
bleman and  plebeian  alike  to  clear  the  road.   By  the  way, 
this  police  system  is  as  perfect  as,  can  be  imagined.** 

"  July  7,  1846.  —  I  have  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  see- 
ing Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  th>6y  went  into^  and 
came  out  of,  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  1  have  had  a 
delightful  interview  with  Dr.  Mantell,  the  geologist.  He  pro> 
cured  for  me  a  ticket  to  the  Royal  Society,  accompanied 


ino  to  A  mooting  <vf  Iho  Geologir^ml  Qocmty^  i&trodQced  rao 
to  a  number  of  tho  .memboro,  inv'ttod  mo  to  Im  at  hia  houso 
with  two  other  persona  (one  a  son  of  Dr.  Bucklimd)/aiid 
spent  half  the  night  in  showing  ns  his  curiomties  and  ex:per>' 
imenting  with  hia  microscope.  I  have  had  mnch  interest* 
ing  conversation  with  Dr.  Ilt^ner,  President  of  the  Geology 
ieal  Society  (brother  and  biographer  of  Francis  Homer, 
and  father  of  Mrs.  Lyell).  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  United  States,  and  nays  that  Boston  is  doing  more 
than  the  whole  of  England  for  popular  education.^ 

Sqitember  2, 1846. — A  very  extensive  trade  in  old 
books  is  carried  on  in  London.  There  are  many  hook  col- 
lectors in  the  employment  of  persons  in  the  Old  World  and 
Newj  who  are  smitten  with  bibliomania,  tit  who  are  col- 
lecting large  libraries,  with  the  intentiou  of  bequeathing 
them  to  some  public  institution.  These  collectors  are  ready 
J)  seize  on  any  treasure  the  moment  it  comes  into  the  mar- 
ket, so  that  it  often  requires  no  little  adroitness  and  promp- 
titude to  secure  an  old  book  for  which  one  is  in  pursuit 
The  price  of  a  work  is  generally  accordifig  to  its  age ; 
sometimes,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  the  autograph  of  soma 
distingaished  author.  For  example,  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  the  autograph  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Any 
volume  with  his  name  written  in  it  would  be  eagerly  pur- 
chased. His  fine  library  at  Abbotsford,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen thousand  volumes,  a  catalogue  of  which  in  two  volumes 
has  been  lately  published,  will  remain  unembarrassed  and 
undisturbed  as  the  property  of  lus  heirs.  It  has  almost 
come  to  be  a  regular  trade  in  London  to  supply  tvith  the 
pen  n  deficient  title-page  or  any  number  of  leaves  in  iei  toI- 
iiime,  whete  a  perfect  copy  can  be  found,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  supplied  part  is  not  easily  detected.^^ 
"  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  visited  Edinbui^.   I  spent 
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eight  days  tlioro  in  a  kind  of  Elysium.  For  odvanUigen  of 
po»ition«  for  iho  number  of  noblo  views  which  are  affbrc|od 
by  various  localities  within  the  city  and  around  itv  Edin- 
burgh is  probably  unrivalled.  Viewed  from  Princes  Street, 
from  Calton  Hill,  from  Arthur^s  Seat,  from  the  Castlo,  and 
several  other  points,  the  panorama  is  extremely  picturesque 
and  impressive.  combines  nearly  all  the  elements  fitted 
to  excite  tlie  imagination, — quaint,  Iof\y,  antique  buildings, 
bold  and  craggy  precipices  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  sea  at  a  little  distance,  some  fine  specimens  of  modern 
architecture,  tlie  green  fields  on  the  south  and  west,  tlie 
Castle  and  the  Holyrood  palace,  and  many  objects  which 
have  been  consecrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  or  by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  In  company  with  Mr.  Dunlop,  I  took  tea  and  spent  four 
or  five  hours  at  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  in  astonishment  all 
the  wlUo  at  the  vastness  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge. 
He  is  suffering,  as  you  know,  from  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
80  that  he  cannot  use  bis  right  arm.  We  spent  three  days 
in  the  ^  Lake  country,*  with  the  greatest  delight  Took  a 
steamboat  sail  on  Windermere,  ascended  Nab  Scar,  and 
rode  the  whole  length  of  Ulleswater.  We  had  an  exciting 
ride  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  through  the  lands  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  Esk, 
Teviot,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  and  Tweed.  Stopping  at  Gala- 
shiels, we  spent  the  next  day  at  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  and 
Dryburgh.  How  such  men  as  Scp^  and  Wordsworth  have 
enriched  their  country !  Every  spot  about  which  they  wrote 
is  classic  ground,  *  Woodstock  *  has  given  an  interest  to 
Blenheim  palace  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  never  could 
impait  to  it>  and  *  Kenilworth  *  has  made  the  place  immor- 
tal." 

"  Sqfteaiber  8,  1846.  —  Our  visit  with  Wordsworth  at 
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Atnbloij'idld  tms  ia  Averjlr  wsspetit  auch  as  wo  could  winhj 
Ho  roceived  m  with  tho  utftioet  good  feeling,  md  otitos^ 
tained  us  botweon  ono  and  two  homa.  Ho  is  a  fAll  and 
venomble  man,  vnth  whito  hairs,  oroct  person ;  as  oeon  in 
front,  not  rcBcmblrng  his  portraits.  Hio  eyes  have  a  wi!d 
oxproBfiion.  I  asked  him  if  his  health  was  good.  *  Very 
good,  thank  God,  for  a  man  who  is  seventy-sis,  though  I 
cannot  walk  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  as  I  formor*' 
ly  sometimes  did.*  He  conversed  about  tho  scenery  in  his 
neighborhood,  Dr.  Arnold,  O^Connell,  the  AlpSj,  Italy,  etc^ 
He  said  that  the  two  most  interesting  cities  he  had  seeif 
Were  Venice  and  Edinburgh.  He  said  that  his  sister,  tho 
Emmeline  of  the  poenks,  has  in  manuscript  two  journals, 
one  of  a  tour  in  Scotland,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  model 
of  that  kind  of  writing,  and  which  would  be  published  af^v 
her  death.  She  is  now  very  0I4  and  infirm  in  body.  She 
sat  in  front  of  the  house,  and  recited  to  us  some  exquisito 
lines  of  her  own  recent  composition,  expressive  of  her  grat- 
itude to  God  and  her  brother.  He  introduced  us  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  who  lives  in  a  perfect  paradise.  She  received  us 
most  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  her  hus* 
band.  It  was  touching  to  hear  the  people  in  ^<o  vicini^ 
Speak  of  Wordsworth,  one  of  them  not  without  tears.  They 
said  he  never  passed  them  without  a  kind  word.  About 
Abbotsford,  what  shall  I  say  ?  We  were  almost  in  a  deli- 
rium. One  of  our  party  actually  shed  tears  on  seeing  Sir 
Walter  Scott^s  hat  and  cane.  Is  not  that  dwelling  a  phe- 
nomenon f  The  interest  at  Waterloo,  compared  with  that, 
is  fading 'away.  It  b  the  Mecca  of  all  civilized  lands, 
hallowed  and  immortal.  In  the  coarse  of  a  week  we  read 
a  large  pa^^  of  his  Life  anew,  and  his  Lady  of  the  Lake  four 
times  over.  His  publisher  [Mr.  Cadell]  told  us  that  fibb 
^ale  of  his  works  i»  m  grejaf  as  eveiv  [Mt^  Black,  a^tilier 
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pubUshor,  informed  mo  that  Cudoll]  had  mpido  out  of  thorny 
in  ten  yoara,  an  indopondont  fortune  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  {tounds.  Sir  Walter's  autograph  is  sold 
now  for  several  pounds  sterling.  The  great  benefit  of  vis- 
iting England  and  Scotland  is  the  fresh  and  deep  interest 
which  it  throws  over  what  you  have  been  blindly  reading 
^boiit,  all  your  days.  It  seems  as  if  a  mist  had  dropped 
from  my  eyes.  You  can  hear  the  shrieks  of  Mary  as  the 
conspirators  broke  in.  You  can  see  the  bodies  of  the  Cov- 
enanters as  tiiOy  were  dragged  from  the  Grass-market  to 
tho  pit  in  the  old  Gray  Friars  burying-ground.  Did  not  Dr. 
Chalmera  remind  you  of  Dr.  Beecher?  What  a  good, 
hearty,  loving  Scotch  soul  he  is  ?  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Guth- 
rie preach  ? —altogether  the  most  eloquent  man  I  have  heard 
abttiad.  I  sat  as  one  among  *■  four-and-twenty  elders '  un- 
der: his  pulpit,  and  I  could  have  remained  there  till  the  next 
day ;  he  discoursed  most  ravishingly.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  he  is  quite  unequal."  . 
.  "  The  peace  of  England  may  be  depending  on  a  shower 
of  rain.  It  is  not  an  impossible  contingency  that  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  throne  is  suspended  on  a  week's  shining  of  the 
sun  in  August.  Starvation  and  loyalty  do  not  go  well  to- 
gether. Hunger  will  break  through  paper  constitutions,  and 
over  the  highest  bulwarks  which  are  made  of  ink  and 
parchment.  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  Birmingham 
contain  elements  of  desperate,  because  of  hunger-bitten 
ferocity,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  control,  when  a 
pinching  famine  should  thoroughly  arouse  it.  Well  may 
we,  be  thankful  that  the  best  minds  in  our  country  are  not 
taxed  and  wearied  from  year  to  year  in  discussing,  enact- 
ing, or  repealing  what  are  appropriately  enough  called 
Poor  Laws.  This  is  the  vital  question  in  our  parent  land." 
.  "  A  war  between  the  Umted  States  and  England  would 
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\  a  war  between  Judnh  and  Iflraol.  It  io  a  part  of  iho 
M  takiDg  an  outh  to  oxtorminato  Benjamin.  It  ia 
the  ./wo^.  "^r  plunging  the  sword  into  tho  heart  of  hor 
mother.  It  is  n  civil  war,  and  therefore  most  unnatural. 
When  wo  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  we  should  feel 
that  wo  are  taking  up  arn^o  against  an  old  house ;  we  are 
going  to  bum  the  old  mansion  where  we  were  born,  to  rav- 
age the  fields  where  we  roamed  in  our  infant  days,  to  red- 
den with  blood  those  little  brooks  where  we  played  together 
in  childhood.  We  should  feel  that  we  are  going  to  make 
war  on  the  countrymen  of  Milton  and  Bacon,  of  our  own 
Cbwper,  of  Baxter,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge.  When 
Great  Britain  does  any  thing  to  provoke  or  to  injure  us,  she 
ought, to  feel  that  she  is  acting  a  suicidal  part;  she  b  rob- 
bing herself  of  the  glory  that  belongs  to  her ;  sho  is  de- 
stroying those  who  are  carrying  her  name,  her  glorious 
language,  her' pure  religion,  her  blessed  institutions,  over 
our  own  great  continent. 

"  Besides,  the  two  nations  are  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  Protestant  Christianity.  They  of  all  others  ought 
to  be  united  in  bonds  of  everlastmg  concord.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  for  tkem  to  quarrel.  It  would  furnish  too 
much  occasion  for  joy  to  the  uncircumcised  Philistines. 
The  sight  of  hands  lifted  to  shed  paternal  blood,  would  give 
renewed  hope  to  those  who  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the 
total  overthrow  of  Protestantism.  On  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  hopes  of  the  pagan  world  are  almost 
wholly  depending.  Involve  them  in  deadly  conflict,  and 
you  quench  the  lights  which  are  now  kindling  on  almost 
every  pagan  shore.  You  make  the  sea  impassable.  In- 
stead of  British  protection,  which  now  spreads  its  powerful 
shield  over  more  than  half  of  our  foreign  missionaries,  you 
behold  the  melancholy  sight  of  those  missionaries  ordered 
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to  quit  Ibo  regions  whoro  thpy  »70  now  laboring.  Tho  woj? 
of  1812  ofFectwally  prevented  fill  misiaionary  labor.  It  not 
only  closed  India)  'ind  made  tho  ocean  almost  impassable, 
but  it  caused  enmities  and  diaturbanods  among  our  o^n 
Indian  tribes,  which,  threw  up  an  effectual  barrier  agcinat 
mtiasionory  effort  among  thofn." 

Paintings  at  Antwerp,  Scenery  of  the  Rhine,  Geneva,  etc. 

^August  15,  1946.'— A  novice  in  travelling,  like  my- 
self, 13  in  too  much  danger  of  hurryijjg  on  from  object  to 
object,  where  there  are  but  few  comparatively  which  are 
worthy  ojT  close  and  continued  study.    Nothing,  on  the 
whole,  has  made  so  dpep  an  impression  on  me  as  the  paint- 
ings  by  Rubena  at  Antwerp.   They  have  given  me,  I  may 
say  with  a  little  vanity,  a  new  sense.   I  have  never  known 
before,  I  am  sure,  what  a  work  of  art  in  this  department 
really  is,-— sucb  individualit^r, such  consummate  groupings 
and  contrasts,  such  perfect  life  and  nature,  such  coloring, 
such  an  instantaiieous  conviction  that  it  is  the  work  of 
genius,— while  a  second  or  third  visit  only  deepens  the  im- 
pression and  disoloses  new  wonders.    These  paintings 
have  spoiled  every  thing  else  in  that  line,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.   I  would  give  the  whole  of  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
,  fornia,  for  one  portrait  by  Rubens  in  the  Museum  at  Ant- 
werp, —  that  of  the  burgomaster)  Nicholas  Rokkox.  I  was 
greatly  aided  by  an  excellent  pair  of  magnifiers,  which  also 
enabled  me  to  see  eight  or  ten<jrermaQ  kingdoms  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain^  like  that  of  Kaiserstuhl  behind  Heidel- 
berg.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  my  tour  is  historieal.   Not  a  few  things  are  just  the 
reverse  of  what  I  alwa^ys  imagined  them  to  be.   I  can  now 
read  descriptive  poetry,  like  that  of  Childe  Harold*  with 
^ome  satisfaction.   Histo,rie.s  of  JQuropean  wars  }me  ac- 
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quifod  a  now  intorcirt.  Faith,  horo,  ia  no  eqiiivttlont  for 
sight." 

"  Ja?y  20, 1846.  —  Between  Coblentz  and  Bingen,  tho 
Rhino  concontmtos  its  glories,  far  beyond  what  any  rivor 
can  show  in  the  same  space,  or  in  some  respccta  in  any 
npace.  The  wl  )le  effect  ia  made  up  of  tho  following  pai^ 
ticulars : 

"  1.  The  Rhino  itself  in  a  lorgo  and  rapid  river,  very  in- 
teresting in  its  origin,  course,  and  historical  associations. 

"  2.  Between  Bingen  and  Coblentz  it  is  very  circuitous, 
changing  at  almost  all  angles,  and  constantly  creating 
doubt  how  it  will  extricate  itself  from  its  difficulties.  This 
winding  course  adds  wonderfully  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scene,  as  it  of  necessity  constantly  changes  tho  shapes 
and  forms  of  the  mountains. 

3.  The  mountains  themselves  are  grand  objects  to  look 
upon,  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  high,  often  ap- 
proaching very  near  and  confining  the  river  in  very  narrow' 
limits,  sometimes  with  menacing  overhanging  crags,  now 
utterly  bare  of  vegetation,  now  clothed  most  luxuriantly' 
with  vines  and  yellow  grain,  now  presenting  a  narrow 
chasm  for  a  little  side-stream  to  run  through,  and  ihen  a 
deep  cavern  under  shelving  rocks. 

"  4.  The  historical  associations,  embracing  the  Romans, 
Charlemagne,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  the  stirring  events  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  wars  of  Buonaparte  and  the  allied 
armies.  Forts,  castles,  and  funeral  monuments  attest  these 
great  events.  The  Rhine  is  an  open  book  of  history,  as 
well  as  of 

"  5.  Legends  and  romance.  For  some  distance,  every 
height  almost  seems  to  be  crowned  with  a  fortress,  in  every 
stage  of  decay,  or  bearing  marks  of  modem  repair  and  im« 
provement  Those  mouldering  walls,, cvergiown  with  ivy 
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ttnd  weeds,  romind  ono  of  a  thousand  legends,  or  holf-his- 
torical  incidonto  connected  wilh  these  Bites.  Tlioy  recall 
to  ua  at  onco  Iho  warlike  turbulence  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
tlio  deathless  nature  of  the  human  aflbctiono  that  hero  sought 
a  refuge,  the  dreadful  scenen  of  carnage  which  those  gray 
walla  aometimoB  witnosaod. 

"  6.  The  signs  and  evidences  of  n^odern  improycmonta, 
in  the  high  cultivation  of  the  vino,  in  terraced  rocks,  in 
oteamboats,  etc.,  bringing  the  tenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
into  close  proximity. 

"  The  scenery  of  tho  Rhine  reminds  me,  in  some  faint 
degree, — 

"  1.  Of  the  Notch  in  tho  White  Mountains  at  Franconia, 
N.  H.,  where  some  savage  perpendicular  clifis  approach  so 
near  as  hardly  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  river  and  road. 

Of  the  Ck>nuecticut  Eiver  in  Hampshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  There  are  the  high  peaks  of  Sugar  Loaf 
and  Holyoke,  the  Mount  Tom  and  Green  Mountain  range, 
the  luxuriant  meado^Ws  of  Northampton  and  Hadley,  with 
their  long  strips  of  cultivation,  strikingly  similar  to  some 
views  on  the  Rhine,  for  instance,  from  Godesberg. 

"  3.  The  Hudson  River,  particularly  at  West  Point,  where 
the  stream  makes  sudden  bends,  where  high  hills  impend 
over  the  narrowed  and  deep  flood  of  waters,  etc." 

**Genct)a,  September ^  1846.  —  In  the  burying-gpo'ind  out- 
side of  the  walls,  of  this  cily,  where,  it  is  supposed,  the  re- 
mains of  John  Calvin  were  interred,  are  handsome  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  De  CandoUe 
the  botanist,  and  other  distinguished  men.  In  the  little  isle 
in  the  Rhone,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  is  a  marble  monument  of  Rousseau,  vbited  by 
hundreds  every  day.  About  five  miles  from  Geneva  is 
Ferney,  the  residence  of  Voltaire.    The  curtains  of  his  bed 
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ttTO  greatly  rcducad  by  tho  thofta  of  admiring  viflritora,  anx- 
souo  to  fjccuro  a  relic.  At  Coppot,  five  miles  from  tho  city, 
tho  inkstand  and  desk  of  Madamo  do  Stael  arc  carefully  pro- 
Borvcd,  08  well  as  tho  littlo  chapel  whoro  uho  and  Neckcir, 
her  father,  airo  buried.  Even  tho  Bm&U  inn  v?horo  Lord 
Byron  was  detained  two  days,  and  where  ha  wrote  his 
Prisoner  of  Clifilon,  has  added,  it  io  said,  another  deathless 
association  to  tho  already  immortaltzed  localitiea  of  tho 
lake.  Yet  no  one  can  tell  the  spot  in  the  buryiog-grotnod 
where  John  Calvin  was  buried.  Thero  are  throo  plaees 
whoro,  it  is  conjectured,  his  remains  may  havo  been  placed. 
One  is  at  a  conuiderable  distaaco  from  the  other  two,  and  it 
has  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  Yet  not  a 
stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  thing  else,  wao  ever  ptit  up 
to  mark  the  spot  Traces  of  a  tower  built  by  Julius  Csesar 
have  been  detected  on  an  island  in  the  Rhone.  Traces  of 
tho  wall  which  he  says  that  he  built  from  tho  I^ake  Lemau  to 
the  Jura  Mountains,  have  been  most  industriously  Bought 
But  no  one  soetns  to  care  much  abouf  the  memorials  of  the 
great  Reformer.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died  is 
still  supposed  to  be  standing,  but  the  identical  bouse  is  sot 
known  with  certainty,  nor  even  the  streot  The  house  ia 
which  Roussoiiu  was  bom  is  well  known,  and  the  street  in 
which  it  stands  has  been  named  after  him.  It  is  true  that 
Calvin,  on  his  death-bed,  requested  that  no  monument  might 
be  placed  over  his  remains,  from  fear  that  the  Catholics 
would  disturb  them.  Yet  why  did  not  Beza,  or  some  of  h» 
friends,  by  some  secret  mark  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
tliQ  place,  or  why  has  not  tradition,  so  faithful  in  regard  to 
multitudes  of  inferior  men,  handed  down  the  identical  i^t 
where  his  sacred  remmns  rest  in  hope?  Though  a  prophet 
without  honor  in  his  own  country,  yet  multitudes  in  Scot* 
{and  bM  the  United  States  would  rejoice  to  contribute  to 
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kiild  (Bomo  fitting  mf  moriai  over  his  gravo.  On  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy*o  monument  am  tho  Biinplo  words :  *  Summuo  ar- 
oanorum  naturtao  indagator.*  With  tho  cbango  of  ono  word, 
wofMnai  how  appropriato  to  Calvin !  I  hoard  a  clergyman 
of  tho  Church  of  England,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  pronounco 
a  (sulogy  upon  him  which  made  my  heart  leap  within  mo. 
Iht  be^n  hm  discourse  by  saying,  that  he  hod  boon  in* 
formed  that  he  was  standing  in  a  pulpit  that  hod  been  a 
■hort  time  occupied  by  Calvin.  He  then  went  on  to  men- 
tion the  obligations  that  the  world  were  under  to  this  illus- 
trious man.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  he  was  a  Low^Churth- 
tspian.  He  was  also  a  personal  friend  of  Wilberforce  and 
Legh  Richmond.  In  the  public  library  of  the  city,  founded 
by  Calvin,  there  are  several  portraifai  of  him,  and  many  of 
hie  letters  and  manuscript  sermons.  There  is  also  a  small 
print  of  Servetus  surrounded  by  tho  flames.  From  the 
pulpit  of  the  Cathedral,  or  St  Peter^s  Church,  where  Calvin 
preached  many  years,  Arianism  is  now  proclaimed.  Of 
^  forts  pastors  of  t^e  National  Church  of  *the  ci^  of  Ge- 
neva, all  but  four  or  five  are  supposed  to  be  Arians.  These 
pastors  must  have  very  little  labor  to  perform,  as  their 
number  is  about  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  churches 
over  which  they  axe  settled.** 

Exawnon  to  Ztiri^,  Conetancet  Augahsrg,  Nvrmbarg, 
Berlittt  fioZJe,  etc.  — Letters  Jrom  Rome. 

**J<s)marif  5,  1847. — About  the  middle  of  September,  I 
left  my  family  in  Geneva,  and  went  trough  Berne,  Zu- 
rich, Constance,  across  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Lindau, 
tbsnce  to  Augsburg,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  to  Leipsic,  Halle, 
Jena,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc.  I  spent  about  throe  weeks  in 
Halle,  then  returned  through  Weimar,  Gotha,  Erfurt,  Eise> 
mush  (Wartbui^  castle),  Frankfort,  B£le,  etc.  to  Geneva, 
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fihout  Boventoon  hundred  miles.  Lot  me  msntmn  a  few 
mtahilia.  Zurich  i»  one  of  tho  most  pleasant  and  thrivmg 
cities  I  have  over  seen.  I  visited  ovoiy  known  object  con- 
nected with  tho  name  of  Zwinglo,  saw  his  house,  pulpit, 
manuscript  sermons,  and  bought  some  fac-simileM  of  his 
correspondence  with  Lady  Jane  Grey.  At  Confltanoe,  I 
oaw  the  very  opot,  in  a  meadow,  about  twenty  rods  outsido 
of  the  walls,  where  Hubs  mot  his  fiery  and  glorioun  end. 
I  bought  a  little  miniature  of  him  made  of  the  clay  taken 
from  the  spot,  and  covered  with  wood  made  from  an  apple> 
tree  growing  there.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  in  this  Catholic 
city,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  a  cathedral,  tho  great 
name  is  that  of  John  Hubs,  tho  great  relics  relate  to  him  { 
the  door  of  the  prison  which  coniiaed  him  is  sacredly 
kept,  the  house  where  he  stopped  a  few  days  is  indicated 
by  a  statue  of  stojie  rudely  carved  over  the  door^  and  the 
Council  is  principally  remembered  for  its  faithlesmesa 
towards  tho  poor  but  intrepid  Bohemian  ?  The  lake,  thlrtjr 
miles  long,  has  no  grand  scenery,  but  it  is  very  beautiful. 
The  gentle  slopes  of  the  Canton  Thurgovia,  reaching  down 
ia  the  lake,  looked  fresh  and  verdant  as  Eden.  At  Augs- 
burg, I  stopped  at  the  *  Drei  Mohren  ^  where  Charles  V., 
Buonaparte,  Lord  Castlereagh,  anc!  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
had  put  up  before  me.  You  will  find  all  the  honored  names 
in  the  *■  Stranger^s  Book.*  The  house  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mous family  of  Fugger.  I  saw  the  room,  in  exact  preser* 
vation,  where  Charles  lodged  at  the  time  of  the  Diet,  and 
where  Fugger  burned  the  note  which  he  kid  against 
Charles  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon.  I  also  went  and  sat  down 
in  the  very  spot  where  Charles  sat  in  the  hall,  when  tho 
Chancellor  read  the  Confession  in  *  a  loud  voice,  so  that  tho 
Eeformers  outside  might  hear.*   By  the  way,  I  was  so  for- 
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tiinato  as  to  purchafo  in  Borlin  iho  Jirst  odilion  of  this  Con- 
fonction  

"  t  W08  much  interested  in  the  fine  old  city  of  Nurem- 
berg. I  apont  a  Sabbath  thoro  in  the  two  cathedrals,  both, 
for  a  wonder,  Protestantj  and  crowded  with  hearora  both 
parts  of  tlio  day.  The  music,  in  which  every  German  and 
one  American  joined,  would  have  lifted  George  Herbert^s 
soul  to  heaven.  I  find  that  much  evangelical  religion  and 
real  piety  prevoil  in  this  part  of  Bavaria.  The  neighboring 
University,  Erlangen,  has  an  excellent  influence, — nearly 

rU  the  theological  professora  being  pious  men  At 

Leipoic  I  found  a  most  excellent  man  in  Mr.  C.  Tauchnitz, 
the  well-known  publisher.  He  took  me  with  him  over  the 
Yolker  Schlacht,*  the  battle-field  of  the  nations,  and  I  got  a 
dear  idea  of  the  position  of  the  armies  on  those  memorable 
days,  reading  Alison  as  soon  as  possible  afterward.  Mr. 
Tauchnitz  was  in  Leipsic  at  the  time  of  th(v  conflict,  and 
told  me  many  personal  anecdotes.  I  also  saw  the  battle- 
fields at  Jena  and  Dresden.  How  Interesting  it  is  to  exam- 
ine such  spots ! " 

"Jiwiiwry  5,  1847. —  At  Berlin  nothing  pleased  me 
80  much  as  the  tomb  of  Queen  Louise  in  Charlotten- 
burg.  What  perfect  repose,  what  innocence,  what  calm 
anticipation  of  heaven,  is  in  that  cold  marble  I  When  such 
a  work  commemorates  such  a  character,  the  sight  of  it  will 
repay  one  for  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  I  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  see  the  wise  men  of  "Berlin.  The  day  on  which 
the  University  was  opened  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  birthday.  Dr.  Neander  introduced  me  to  Boeckh, 
Twesten,  Yon  Baumer,  and  others  of  the  distinguished 
professors.  The  ceremonies  of  installing  a  new  rector  of 
the  Umversity  were  quite  imposing.  The  one  who  laid 
down  and  the  one  who  assumed  the  insignia  delivered 


iMm  omtiono.,  I  mot  twenty  Amoriosns  ut  our  ambomn- 
dor's,  Hon.  A.  J.  Donolson's,  who  is  voiy  popular  and  vory 
kind  to  his  countrymen.  Wo  all  took  toa  in  the  good  old 
stylo,  around  a  table.*' 

"FoZie,  October  7,  1846.— To  the  Englishman  <w 
American,  no  univoi«ity  in  Germany  haa  eo  many  attrao- 
tions  as  that  at  Halle.  It  is  associated  with  tlie  fervent  seal 
and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Pietists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  It  is  also  the  continuation  of  the  cstabUshment  at 
Wittenberg,  so  memoraMe  in  the  annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  which  seems  to  impose  a  sacred  obligation  apon 
the  professors  at  Halle  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  To  this  University  the  world  is  indebted, 
for  the  revival  and  extension  of  Hebrew  learning  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  studies  and  labors  of  Gesenius.  Professor 
ThoIuck*s  name  has  long  been  beloved  and  honored  through- 
out the  Christian  world.  To  his  fraternal  love  and  unwearied 
kindness  multitudes  of  Americans  delight  to  bear  testimony. 
To  his  instrumentality,  more  than  perhaps  to  that  of  any 
other  man,  Germany  b  indebted  for  the  happy  revival  of 
evangelical  religion  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  His  personal  influence  is  great,  and  is  most 
happily  coincident  with  the  efiect  of  his  numerous  writings. 
His  position  is  the  more  important,  as  the  University  at 
Halle  is  in  fact  the  theological  sem'maiy  of  Northern  Ger- 
many. It  numbers  more  theological 'students  ^laa  ftay 
other  university  in  the  country,  and  the  majori^  of  its 
members  belong  to  that  department  Its  present  corps  of 
teachers  enrols  many  distinguished  names;  «.  g.  Hupfeld, 
the  successor  of  Gresenius,  and  perlmps  the  most  eminent 
living  Hebraist ;  Pott  and  Eddig^r,  well  known  for  their  pro- 
found and  extensive  researches  in  Oriental  literature ;  Bern- 
hardy,  celebmted  for  his  publications  relating  to  Greek  lit- 
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Qmtuiro ;  Boss,  Trho  has  lately  returned  from  a  long  abodo  in 
GrG<Dce|  full  of  zoal  and  knowlodgo,  and  othem  to  whom  I 
cannot  now  refer." 

*^  Last  week  I  took  a  long  walk  [in  Hallo]  with  Dr.  No- 
ander  and  Professor  Miillor.  It  was  amusing  to  boo  No- 
onder  stop  in  tho  middio  of  a  thronged  street,  and  lay  down 
a  propotiitiont  or  ask  a  question.  Wo  wero  obliged  three 
or  four  times  to  get  him  up  on  tho  sidewalk,  before  ho 
eould  proceed.  He  says  that  Germany  is  now  passing 
through  a  crisis ;  that  it  needs  the  good  sense,  the  practical 
comonsooSf  which  are  found  in  England  and  the  United 
S^tca,  and  which  will  put  down  those  fantastic  and  dan- 
gerpus  notions  constantly  springing  up  in  Germany. . . .  « 
At  a  public  dinner  of  tho  Oriental  Society,  I  recently  saw 
til©  celebrated  Dr.- — As  soon  as  he  was  introduced 
to  me,  he  put  both  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  would 
have  kissed  me,  if  I  had  made  the  least  advance  ui  that 
direction.  It  was  indeed  a  most  afiectionate  greeting  for  a 
public  hall.  He  took  a  walk  with  me  afterward,  near  the 
burying'ground,  and  smd  of  it,  Non  est  yookoondoos  2o- 
cooSi  —  by  which  I  ascertfdned  that  he  meant,  Non  est 
jticmdttt  locm.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
German  pronunciation  of  Latin." 

The  Pt^Uc  Buildings  and  Fine  Arts  of  Munich. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret,  that  in  thei  estab* 
Ushment  or  enlargement  of  olSir  cities,  in  the  founding  of 
out;,  public  buildings,  colleges,  etc.,  there  have  not  been 
some  controlling  minds  possessed  of  cultivated  taste  and 
enlarged  views,  that  would  have  given  a  form  and  direction 
'to  architecture,  uniting  at  the  same  time  economy  and  con- 
venience  with  the  highest  prhiciples  of  art.  In  the  first 
place,  a  suitable  locality  should  be  chosen,  so  that  the  gen- 


©rail  bffoct  of  an  edifice  would  bo  most  improBBivo.  Then 
tho  material  —  tstono  if  possiblo  —  should  bo  soloctod, 
whoRo  color,  dumbilily,  mossivenoss,  otc.  would  conform^ 
as  nearly  as  possiblo,  to  tho  object  of  tho  instituttoa.  Then 
that  plan  should  bo  adopted,  which  would  admit  ultimately, 
if  means  aro  at  first  wanting,  of  thoso  chaste  and  aubUmo 
ornaments,  which  are  in  fact,  not  more  ornamonts,  but  be« 
come  teachers  of  the  young,  the  guides  of  tonto,  and  ulti- 
mately useful  in  tho  highest  degree,  bccai»e  their  influence, 
though  unseen,  is  ever  active,  ever  insinuating,  ever  mouId« 
ing  the  plastic  soul  of  the  youthful  l>eholdeT  aAer  their  owa 
ideal  of  beauty.  But  how  sadly  have  all  these  things  been 
neglected  in  our  own  conrvtry  I  Our  colleges,  that  profess 
to  teach  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  taste,  must  teach  by 
negatives  and  contrast,  must  point  for  illustrations  to  what 
those  establishments  are  not,  and  to  what  they  easily  might 
have  been.  Tho  student  must  be  directed  to  nature,  not  to 
the  works  of  man,  for  his  models.  Man  puts  up  uncouth 
piles  of  brick,  standing  in  long,  solemn  rows,  or  huddled 
together  in  most  miartistic  confusion.  No  master  genius 
was  consulted ;  no  enlightened  plan  w&s  thought  of,  or  at 
least  carried  out.  The  only  aim  was  to  put  up  a  mass  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  or  of  pine  boards  and  shingles,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Pure  taste,  high  art»  durability,  real 
utility,  were  not  brought  into  the  account  The  result  it}, 
that  these  buildings  become,  to  all  men  of  true  cultivation, 
distasteful  objects;  and  it  will  be  well  if  they  are  able  to 
retain  their  affection  for  the  institutions  themselves,  aesoci* 
ated  as  their  outward  forms  are  with  flagrant  violations  of 
taste  and  propriety. 

"  The  city  of  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  shows  what 
can  bo  accomplished  by  one  great  genius,  by  one  eminent 
aichitoct,  who  is  not  controlled  by  building  committeest 
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or  by  a  moan  economy.  The  city  lioa  on  a  lovol  and  very 
tmpicturcsquo  plain,  watered  hy  the  Isor,  a  sluggish  branch 
ot  the  Danube,  which  Campbell  has  immortalized  in  hia 
poem.  It  is  a  modem  city,  and  has  none  of  those  antique 
atssooiations  which  cluster  around  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  many  other  towns.  It  had  a  very  unpoetic  origin.  It 
was  erected  on  some  salt-works,  owned  by  the  monksi 
Monchmy  whence  its  name.  But  it  has  had  one  very  dis« 
tinguished  architect.  Von  Klenze,  under  whoso  auspices  a 
great  number  of  churches,  museums,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices have  been  built  No  sooner  was  the  plan  of  a  new 
building  decided  on,  than  work  was  provided  for  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  in  furnishing  decorations  for  the  interior  and 
exterior.  The  arts  of  painting  in  fresco,  in  encaustic,  and  on 
gloss,  once  believed  to  have  been  lost,  have  been  revived 
and  carried  to  great  perfection.  There  have  been  at  one 
time  not  less  than  from  six  to  eight  hundred  artists  resi- 
dent in  the. city,  either  attracted  from  other  countries,  or 
bom  and  educated  on  the  spot.  To  King  Louis,  whose 
fortunes  are  now  so  fallen,  and  whose  moral  principles 
have  been  shown  within  two  or  three  years  to  be  so  sadly 
deficient,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  his  enlarged 
patronage  of  the  arts.  His  taste,  seconded  in  so  enlight- 
ened a  manner,  by  Von  Klenze,  Schwantlialer,  Cornelius, 
OhlmuUer,  and  others,  has  made  Munich  one  of  the  mdst 
interesting  cities  in  Europe.  The  king  has  created  a  taste 
which  has  spread  over  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  should  be 
xtecoUected,  too,  that  he  has  had  at  his  command  the  re- 
fioinces  of  only  a  second-rate  stiitOf'^and  that  he  has  been 
sparing  in  availing  himself  of  them,  since  the  expense  of 
the  palace,  the  gallery  of  sculpture,  and  many  of  the  nliost 
wlusble  specimens  of  art  in  that  gallery  and  also  in  the 
gallery  of  paintings,  was  defrayed  from  hb  own  private 
purse. 
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"  The  parish  churcH  of  Maria  Hilf^  in  tho  suburb  Au, 
beyond  tho  Isor^  is  one  of  tho  most  boautiful  ecclcHinstical 
edifices  of  modem  times.  It  was  built  by  Ohlmiillort  and 
is  vx  tho  pointed  Gothic  stylo,  with  high  lancet  windows. 
There  aro  nineteen  large  windows  of  modem  painted  gloss, 
containing  subjects  from  the  Bible,  designed  by  living  paint- 
ers, and  executed  under  tho  direction  of  Hess  in  tho  China 
manufactory  at  Munich. 

The  new  palace,  facing  the  Max.  Joseph's  square,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  or  of  a  more  ancient  model,  tho  houses  at  Pompeii. 
The  walls  of  the  state  apartments  are  painted  with  subjects 
from  the  great  German  epic,  the  Niebelungcnlied.  They 
are  the  productions  of  Professor  Schnorr,  and  are  consid- 
ered to  be  very  fine  specimens  of  historical  painting.  Tho 
ceUings  and  walls  of  the  king's  apartments  are  decorated 
with  encaustic  paintings  illustrating  the  Greek  poets ;  those 
of  her  Majesty  contain  subjects  from  the  principal  German 
poets.  The  paintings  in  the  throne-room  are  surrounded 
by  beautiful  Arabesque  or  Bomanesque  borders,  either  orig> 
inal  or  copied  from  Pompeii.  There  is  perhaps  no  palace  in 
Europe  (the  English  would  except  Windsor  castie),  which 
in  splendor,  comfort,  emd  good  taste  can  vie  with  that  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria. 

"  The  Pinacothek,  or  Picture-gallery,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Yon  Klenze.-  It  is  b,  beautiful 
edifice,  and  the  most  convenient  receptacle  for  pamtings  in 
Europe^.  On  the  fagade  is  a  row  of  twenty-five  stntues  of 
the  .  greatest  painters,  modelled  by  Schwanthaler.  The 
number  of  paintings  is  limited  to  about  fifteen  hundred, 
consisting  of- a  selection  of  the  best  works  out  of  all  the 
collections  belonging  to  the  king,  including  the^galleries  of 
Diisseldorf,  Mannheim^  and  many  others,  which  amount  to 


msten  titouvand  REiiglo  works.  Thoy  are  arranged  accord* 
bg  to  Rchoola,  in  seven  splendid  hallo  and  twenty*three  ad- 
joining aroall  cabinets.  The  large  picturoo  of  each  divis* 
ion,  or  schoolf  are  placed  in  the  central  halls,  and  are 
lighted  from  above.  The  apartments  devoted  to  the  Ger> 
roan  school  includo  the  iUte  of  the  Bqissor6e  gallery,  com- 
.  mencod  at  CToIogne,  in  1804,  by  two  brothers  of  that  name, 
and  for  which  the  king  paid  875,000  florins.  The  longest  hall 
of  the  gallery  and  one  cabinet  are  exclusively  occupied  by 
nineiy^fivd  works  of  Rubens.  Tho  Fall  of  the  Damned  or 
tbo  Fallen  Angels,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  to  bo 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius  that  the  art  has  prc^ 
duced. 

The  Glyptothek,  gallery  of  sculpture,  is  a  classical  edi- 
fice of  the  Ionic  ordftr.  A  separate  apartment  is  devoted 
to  the  works  of  each  distinct  department  of  art,  and  the 
deflorations  of  every  apartment  are  adapted  to  its  contents. 
The  hall  of  modem  sculpture  contains  Canova*s  Venus  and 
Fans,  Thorwaldsen^s  Adcnis,  and  Schadow^s  Girl  fastening 
her  Sandal. 

"  The  moral  impression  of  many  of  the  pn)ductions,  espe- 
cially of  those  in  the  gallery  of  paintings,  is  beneficial  in 
^  highest  degree.  Some  of  the  most  touching  and  awful 
scenes  of  time  and  of  eternity,  are  so  portrayed  as  to  impress 
the  conscience,  and  haunt  the  memory,  and  linger  in  the 
imagination  for  days  ^and  weeks.  In  Bubens,  what  a  pro< 
digtcius  fertility  of  invention,  what  daring  confidence  of 
genius  in  selecting  his  subjects,  what  coloring  and  what 
troth  to  nature !  How  perfectly  lifelike  some  of  his  por* 
traits!  One^s  respect  and  love  for  the  German  masters, 
too,  are  constantly  augmenting, — for  Albert  Diirer,  old 
Lewis  Cranach,  so  associated  with  the  Eeformers,  and  for 
the  bcillisnt  coloring  of  Wohlgemuth. 
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**  Tho  famous  toleflcopo  establishmont  of  Frauenhofor,  in 
in  Muiler  Stroot,  outsido  of  the  gates.  Tho  business  in 
carried  on  in  a  largo  houso  of  four  ntorico.  It  contains  no 
external  sign  of  tho  work  that  ia  performed  within.  Frou* 
cn}u>fer  himself  died  Juno  7, 1626,  probably  in  consequence 
of  hia  unremitted  labors.  His  grave  is  near  that  of  hia 
friend  and  partner,  Von  Rcichenbach.  On  his  tomb  is 
the  epitaph,  Approxintavit  sidera.  Tho  establishment  is 
continued  with  undiminished  reputation  by  Utschneider. 
Forty  men  are  now  employed  in  it.  The  directoiB  exhibit 
much  coraplocency  in  showing  the  magnificent  telescope 
belonging  to  Harvard  College,  which  was  completed  near 
the  close  of  1647,  and  which  cost  about  42,000  florins. 
Tho  smallest  telescope  which  is  made  here  is  worth  about 
ten  dollars.* 

Lithography  was  invented  in  Munich,  by  Aloys  Senne* 
felder,  about  the  year  1600,  and  the  art  still  maintains  great 
perfection  here.  In  1626,  Sennefelde?  indented  a  new 
process  for  taking  impressions  on  colored  sheets,  so  as  to 
imitate  oil  painting.  This  art  he  called  mosaic  painUog* 
He  died  February  36, 163^. 

"The  most  imposing  street  in  Munich  is  the  Ludwip 
Strasse,  built  under  the  auspices  of  King  Loub,  termmated 
at  one  end  by  a  lofty  triumphal  arch.  On  both  sides  of 
the  street,  near  the  arch,  is  the  University  of  Munich.  At 
a  litde  distance  on  the  same  street  is  the  building  winch 
contains  the  public  library  and  the  archives.  It  was  begun 
in  1632  and  fimshed  in  164^  It  is  a  noble  structure,  of 

^  I  purchased  one  of  these  tdescopes,  and  tho  director  uud  that  he 
woold  pay.  me  backwardt  one  florin,  and  then  conduce  me  to  the  room 
of  the  Harvard  tdoscope.  This  equalled  the  remark  of  an  eminent 
Professor  in  Prossia,  ytho  spoke  to  me  of  the  "  videneas  and  ti^agoeness 
of  German  theology." 
VOL.  I.  18 
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ample  dimensions,  and  surpasses  any  oihor  building  in  tho 
vrorld,  which  is  devoted  to  this  purposo.  Tho  entranco 
is  from  Ludwig'a  Stmsso,  by  some  stately  steps,  on  the 
pampet  of  which  ore  four  statues,  in  a  sitting  posture,  eight 
feet  high, — Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Hippocraies,  and  Ho- 
mer,— indicating  the  design  of  the  building.  Tho  printed 
books  are  arranged  into  twelve  main  classes;  viz.  Encyclo- 
pedias with  11  subdivisions ;  Philology  with  18  \  History 
with  40 ;  Mathematics  with  8 ;  Physics  with  13 ;  Anthro- 
pology with  4 ;  Philosophy  with  3 ;  u^thetics  with  15 ; 
Politics  with  6 ;  Medicine  with  8 ;  Jurisprudence  with  16  ; 
Theology  with  38 ;  total,  180  subdivisions.  To  show  the 
nature  of  the  subdivision,  we  may  select  the  class  of  his- 
tory, which  includes  universal  geography,  maps,  collected 
journals  of  travels,  single  books  of  travels,  chronology, 
genealogy,  heraldry,  antiquities,^  archcsology,  ancient  coins, 
xecent  coins,  universal  history,  annals,  political  epheme- 
rides,  ancient  history,  intercalary  history,  history  of  Europe, 
various  countries  of  Europe  under  a  number  of  heads,  extra 
European  history,  history  and  geography  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  biographical  collections,  single  biogra- 
phies, miscellaneous  history.  There  are,  besides  these, 
twelve  special  collections,  embracing  such  objects  as  dis- 
sertations, incunahula  (books  printed  before  1501),  books 
printed  on  parchment,  Chinese  books,  editions  of  the  Dance 
of  Death,  etc.  In  each  department  the  books  are  arranged 
accordmg  to  the  three  principal  forms,  folio,  quarto,  and 
octavo.  Alphabetical  catalogues  and  catalogues  by  sub- 
jects are  in  the  process  of  preparation.  Two  or  three 
thousand  printed  volumes  are  added  to  the  library  yearly, 
16,000  florins  being  annually  devoted  to  that  object  by  the 
government.  One  copy  of  every  book  published  in  the 
kingdom  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  library. 
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"  The  manuscripts,  oxccoding  22,000,  aro  armngod  ac- 
conMng  to  languages.  The  number  in  tho  Gormon  oxccodn 
4,000,  French  between  500  and  600,  Italion  between  400 
and  500,  242  picture  manuscripts,  687  musical,  700  cata- 
logues, etc. 

"Among  the  more  valuable  or  curious  objects  in  the 
library  are  tho  following  :  An  Arabic  Koran  in  golden  let- 
tors,  which  belonged  to  a  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. ;  a  Konm 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  diminutiveneso ;  a  breviary  of 
Alaric  the  Visigoth ;  a  manuscript,  half  uncial,  without  any 
separation  of  the  words,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuky ; 
parts  of  the  four  Gospels,  half  uncial,  of  the  ante- Jerome 
translation  ;'  the  orations  of  Demostlienes  on  cotton  paper 
from  Chios  ;  a  collection  of  traditions  of  a  church  of  Ra- 
venna on  papyrus  of  the  ninth  century ;  a  translation  of 
the  Gospels  into  Latin  of  the  fifth  century ;  New  Testa- 
ment, written  in  gold  and  silver  letters  on  purple  vellum  of 
the  ninth  century ;  Albert  Durer*8  Prayer-Book,  with  very 
interesting  sketches  by  him  and  Cranachj  etc.  The  library 
contains  about  ten  thousand  books  printed  before  1500,  in- 
cluding fifty  block  books,  some  of  them  printed  at  Harlem. 
One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  printing,  1454,  contains  an 
app^l  to  arms  against  the  Turks.   There  are  also  the  first 
Latin  Bibles  printed  at  Mayeoce  between  1450  and  1465, 
by  Gutenberg  and  Faust,  and  the  oldest  works,  having  a 
date,  which  were  printed  at  Augsburg,  Nurembeig,  and 
Munich. 

".The  number  of  printed  works,  without  regard  to  the 
volumes,  amounts  to  400,000.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that 
the  utmost  courtesy  is  shown  to  strangers  who  visit  this 
library,  the  second  in  the  world  in  its  size,  and  altogether 
the  first  in  regard  to  its  arrangement,  and  in  the  splendor 
and  commodiousneas  of  the  edifice  which  contains  it  rtulip 
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von  Liohtonth&lor  is  tho  chief  librarian,  and  J.  A.  Schmcl> 
ler,  amtflt&nt,  witli  nineteon  irabordinato  officers. 

•*  Tho  Umvorsitj  of  Munich  ia  the  principal  school  of 
-  learning  in  the  Bnvariftn  dominionB,  borng  froquontod  by 
about  fourteen  hundred  Qtudonts.  It  was  originally  founded 
at  Ingolotadt,  1472 ;  thonce  transforrod  to  Landshut,  1800 ; 
and  finally  removed  to  Munich,  1626.  Thieroch,  a  man  of 
liberal  views,  is  now  rector.  Among  tl:o  eminent  profea- 
Sors  are  Neumann,  tho  Chinese  scholar,  Mussmann,  Bchu* 
bert,  tho  Oriental  traveller,  Oorres^  Hofler,  Sternberg, 
Schnwlier,  etc.  To  the  five  faculties  of  tho  University 
there  has  lately  been  added  a  high  school  for  the  practical 
arts." 

The  German  Pidpil. 

^^Discoarses  from  the  pulpit  in  6«rmany  ore,  for  the 
most  part,  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  rea- 
son. The  theolc^an  does  not  often  discuss  on  the  Sab- 
bath profounder  mysteries  of  his  faith.  Such  discus- 
sions ate  reserved  for  the  lecture-room  or  tiie  printed  page. 
Di«20uraes  like  vhose  with  which  Dra.  Hopkins  and  Em> 
mono,  or  even  Dr.  Dwight,  edified  their  auditories,  if  not 
quite  unknown  in  Grermai^,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
sermon  is  often  a  mere  homily,  or  a  mere  exposition  of  a 
passago  of  Scripture  which  occurs  in  tho  le^n!«  of  vthe 
day,  or  it  is  a  popular  illustration  of  some  truth,  interspersed 
or  concluded  with  appeals  to  the  hearers.  It  is  generally 
Sevel  to  the  capacity  the  great  mass.  It  ia  likewise, 
for  the  most  pari,  short.  Nothing  would  be  more  appalling 
to  a  Cpntittental  audience,  or  even  to  on®  ia  Englasd,  than 
those  protracted  discussions,  once  so  common  in  New  Eng« 
knd  and  Scotland,  and  happily  not  now  wholly  disccmtin- 
»Bd.  The  length  of  the  diiscouises  to  vrhidi  I  Usteoed  ia 
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Gorniunyr  has  variod  from  twonty  minutod  to  thirty>(ive. 
Ono  ronson  of  this  bircvity  is  tho  time  which  is  occu* 
pied  in  ainging.  In  this  delightful  exorciao  tho  wholo 
congregation,  without  exception,  unite.  Those  who  might 
have  been  weari^^d  with  the  sermon,  now  awoke  and  join  in 
tho  hymn  with  tho  whole  heart.  I  can  never  forget  a 
spectocle  of  this  kind  which  I  saw  in  ono  of  the  old 
churches  in  Germany.  The  great  edifice  was  crowded, 
one  half  of  the  auditors  at  least  standing.  The  sermon 
had  been  delivered  in  a  fervent  manner,  and  had  apparent- 
ly much  interested  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  Iminedi*^ 
ately  a  powerful  and  well-toned  organ  sent  its  peals  through 
all  the  comers  and  recesses  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment every  adult,  and  child  in  the  vast  throng  broke  forth 
in  praise  to  the  Redeemer,  in  one  of  those  old  hymns,  mel- 
lowed  by  time,  and  which  breathe  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heavbn.  Tho  elSect,  at  least  upon  a  stranger,  was  over* 
powering.  Nothing  like  it  ever  can  be  produced  by  a  small 
choir,  however  scientifically  trained.  The  performance- of 
the  latter  must  be  comparatively  dead,  because  kt  is  so 
artistic  or  scientific,  or  so  modem,  or  it  has  been  subjected 
to  so  many  mutations,  that  few  can  join  in  it,  if  they  were 
permitted  so  to  do.  The  music  for  a  popular  audience 
must  be  simple,  and  then,  especially  if  a  great  multitude 
unite,  it  will  often  be  afiecting  and  sublime.  The  singing 
in  the  German  chur-^es  sometimes  occupies  an  hour,  or 
more  than  an  hour.  The  number  of  the  hymns  and  of  the 
stanzas  is  afiized  in  lai^  letters  to  the  walls  and  pillars  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  so  that  there  is  no  confusion  or 
delay  in  finding  the  page. 

"  I  will  only  add  one  more  remark.    Can  the  Chris- 
tian  sermon  ever  produce  its  legitimate  bfiect  in  Germany, 
while  Ut@  Sabbath  is  desecrated  as  it  is,  or  ra^r  where  the 
18  • 
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Sabbath  is  both  thooroticnlly  and  pntcticaTly  togardcd  an 
scarcely  moxo  holy  than  tho  other  6aya  of  the  wook  ?  Js 
not  tho  devotional  observance  of  the  entiro  Sabboth  indis- 
ponsablo  to  any  thing  like  tho  full  effect  of  the  ordinances 
©f  worship  ?  Aro  not  meditation  and  prayer  prerequisites 
to  the  right  appreciation  of  tho  instructions  of  God's  house  ? 
In  other  tvords,  is  a  Subbath  possible  when  its  obaervonce 
is  placed  wholly  on  tho  ground  of  expediency,  or  where 
the  sacred  time  is  limited  to  the  hours  of  public  worship  i 
To  go  from  tho  moi'ket  or  the  counting>room  to  the  church, 
and  from  the  church  to  the  tea-garden,  seems  at  least  to 
bo  incongruous.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  educated  under 
the  German  system,  may,  and  doubtlesa  do,  derive  more 
benefit  from  a  sermon,  than  vi^ould  be  possible  in  like  cir- 
enmstonces  to  an  Ameriran  or  a  Scotchman.  Still,  in 
view  of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  of  man's  strange 
aversion  to  religious  dutic?,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  actual 
Btate  of  morals  and  religion  in  those  Continental  nations 
where  the  Sabbath  is  disregarded,  we  can  eome  to  no  other 
conclusion,  tfaac  that  a  day  of  sacired  rest  is  necessary  for 
the  preacher  and  his  bearers,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  in  our  country,  and  extensively  in  Great  Britain,  the 
entire  Sabbath'  is  regarded  as  holy  time.  Is  not  the  com* 
patatively  pure  state  of  morals  and  of  religion  in  these 
countries  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  ,  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Sabbath  ia  observed,  not  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
merely,  but  of  moral  obligation  i  In  no  other  countries 
can  those  delightful  hymns  be  sung,  which  represent  the 
day  of  rest  as  the  best  of  aH  the  seven,  and  as  a  foretaste 
of  the  nobler  rest  above." 


Residence  in  Italy. 
"jfZome,  Jtmum'1/5,  184/.  — We  left  Geneva,  Monday, 
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November  2d,  in  tho  diligencey  passed  the  Simplon,  and  on 
Saturday  morning;  at  eight  o'clock  camo  up  to  tho  Arco 
della  Paco  at  Milan^  and  stopped  at  tho  Grand  BretagnO; 
Tho  skies  during  the  whole  joumoy  wore  almost  olondlessi 
and  our  joumoy  woa  oxtremely  oxciting.  Two  or  three 
wooks  before,  Iho  heavy  roina  had  greatly  injured  the  rood 
on  tho  Italian  Hide.  Those  were  followed  by  a  great  fall  of 
snow.  We  set  out  from  Brieg  at  four,  A.  M.,  in  the  dUi- 
gcnce^  rode  about  ten  miles  to  the  first  inn,  where  wo  found 
some  twenty  persona,  mostly  English,  some  of  whom  had 
been  detained  a  fortnight  Wo  were  then  equipped,  twenty- 
five  persons  in  all,  on  nine  sledges  and  nondescripts  fastened 
on  runners,  and  at  night  reached  the  village  of  Simplon, 
where  we  lodged.  Tho  snow  in  some  places  would  liave 
done  ho  discredit  to  Vermont  Where  the  avalanches  bad 
fallen,  a  road  was  dug  through,  from  four  to  eight  feet 
deep.  How  white  and  glittering  those  old  crags  looked  in 
the  morning  sun !  How  Oriental  did  our  caravan  lookj 
winding  round  on  those  beetling  heights,  and  now  hid  .in 
one  of  those  marvellous  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  t 
Tho  next  morning  we  were  placed  on  wheels,  though  tho 
snow  continued  for  several  miles.  At  length  we  came  upon 
tho  bare  ground,  and  here  we  saw  the  wonders  of  the  Sim- 
plon  and  the  desolations  of  the  storm.  I  could  not  but  feel, 
that,  sublime  as  those  everlasting  hills  are,  yet  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  is  still  more  impressively  seen  in  the  mind 
which  conceived^  and  in  the  mind  which  engineered^  ih&% 
road.  I  measured  one  of  the  galleries,  and  found  it  to  be 
five  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  But  I  must  hasteti  on. 
All  our  luggage  was  soon  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  peas- 
ants,  and  we  walked  eight  miles,  making  a  long  detour 
whore  a  side  torrent  had  desolated  the  path.  At  sunset,  we 
reached  Dome  d'  Ossola  in  safety.  The  next  day  we  skirt- 
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od  the  beautiful  Maggioro.  Wo  romainod  in  Milan  filvo 
days,  visiting  tho  Arco  della  Poco  and  other  gates,  Da  Vin- 
ci^s  Last  Supper,  tho  Ambrosian  Library,  tho  Museum,  and 
often  repairing  to  the  Cathedral.  We  then  went  to  Venice, 
through  Brescia,  Verona,  Padua,  etc.,  where  wo  also  re- 
mained five  days,  and  where  wo  had  an  unclouded  sky, 
putting  up  at  the  Albergo  delP  Europa,  close  to  St.  Mark^s, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  grand  canal.  Here  wo  read  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Othello,  *  heard  what  news  on  tho 
Ridlto^''  walked  over  the  counciUchamber  where  the  *  most 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors  *  were  once  met,  and 

"Looked  to  tho  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  oa  her  hundred  isles." 

We  sailed  every  day  in  the  gondolas,  and  we  have  brought 
away  one  in  our  trunk.  We  sailed  cne  day  to  the  island 
St.  Lazaro,  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  Armenians,  and 
were  greatly  delighted  with  our  visit.  The  island  is  about 
an  hour^s  sail  i;  a  gondola  from  the  city.  It  was  given  by 
the  senate  of  Vbjice,  in  September,  1717,  to  the  abbot  and 
founder  of  the  Armenian  community'.  Dr.  Mechitar.  An 
air  of  imcommon  neatness  and  order  pervades  the  entire 
establishment  The  church  is  a  simple,  yet  handsome  ed-> 
ifice,  with  fine  altars.  Services  are  held  every  day  at  five, 
A.  M.,  at  noon,  and  at  three,  P.  M.  There  are  an  arch- 
bishop, twenty-five  priests,  thirty  pupils,  seven  Armenian 
and  thirty  Italian  servants,  now  resident  on  the  island. 
Four  prindng-presses  are  constantly  employed.  The  works 
published  are  sent  to  the  Armenians  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  compositors  are  Italians,  who  have  merely  a 
mechanical  acquaintance  with  the  Armenian  characters. 
A  book  has  been  published  in  twenty-four  languages,  con- 
taining twenty-four  prayers  of  St.  Nerses,  answering  to  the 
hours  of  the  day<  The  library  is  worthy  of  a  king's  palace, 
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most  oxact  in  its  proportions,  and  tasteful  in  its  ormimonts^ 
Tho  beautiful  book-casos,  mado  of  tho  pcar-trco,  confiSiiii 
fifteen  thousand  volumes,  h  xndsonloly  bound.  Among  thorn 
aro  Elzevir  and  Aldi  editions.  In  another  room  aro  ouo 
thousand  Armenian  manuscripts,  mostly  inodited,  and  a 
copy  of  each  of  tho  works  which  have  been  printed  at  tho 
establishment.  Among  these  6ro  translations  of  YoUng's 
Night  Tljoughts  and  of  tho  Paradise  Lost."  ' 

"  We  saw  tho  house  where  Titian  was  boril,  went  ixt  Our 
leisure  over  the  immense  arsenal,  tho  DogeV  palace,  as*- 
cended  to  the  top  of  St.  Markka  and  also  the  C&mpanile, 
went  twice  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  is  Titian*8 
wonderful  Annunciation,  and  wherej  and  at  the  Manfrini 
palace,  are  some  of  6eor^one^»  pictures  scarcely  less  in* 
teresting,  and  also  to  the  principal  chuittohee^  Though 
Venice  is  extremely  rich  in  historical  associations  and  in 
the  arts,  yet  I  should  not  liko  to  litve  there.  How  gloom^" 
to  sail  in  a  gondolar  with  its  black  awning,  in  tho^  nar* 
TOW  canals  at  the  very  found^on  of  those  high  jpaloces^ 
where  the  light  of  tlio  sun  never  peuetzateal  We'  were 
four  days,  or  rather  nights,  in  coming  from  Venice  to 
Florence,  stopping  one  day  in  Padua,  |>aTtiy  for  LiVy's 
sake,  who  was  bom  near  there,  half  a  day  ia,  Ferrara,  and 
one  day  in  Bologna.  —  If  you  admire  the  logical  conneetis^ 
of  the  preceding  letter,,  recollect  that  I  heard  Trendelenberg 
lecture,  the  greatest  logician  m  Beilin."- 

January  25, 1847,  The  pieture'^llerf  fit  Bot<^^ 
bas  made  a  very  deep  impression  us.  The  day  ki 
which  we  visited  it,  we  were  almoet  m  stater  of  ecsta^. 
We  were  nearly  alone,  the  liglii  was  finely  adjusted,  and  m 
one  hall  there  was  hardly  a  poor  pictnre  to  distorb  the 
efiTeot.  On  the  rigkt  hand  is  Rapbsei^a  St.  CetaKa,  dropping 
%6t  cexiisicai  iBstmmohta  m  ^he  listens  to  strains  sung' 
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tsomo  exquiflite  litllo  angels  floating  in  tho  air  above  her. 
Adjoining  ir  Guidons  Massacro  of  tho  Innocents,  a  most 
powerful  and  touching  picture;  aloo  Domonichino^s  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Agnes,  one  of  his  master-works.    On  tho  op- 
posite side  is  tho  Madonna  del  Rosario,  another  wonderful 
composition  of  tliis  last-named  painter,  and  other  great  works 
of  the  Caraci,  while  the  end  wall  is,  if  possil'e,  richer  than 
all,  for  it  has  the  great  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Guldo, 
which  Dr.  John  Bell,  a  very  competent  judge,  says  is  tho 
finest  and  most  finished  picture  in  existence.   Nowhere  in 
the  world  are  so  many  masterly  pictures  so  near  together. 
They  are  not  of  the  earth,  but  of  heaven.   It  does  really 
seem  as  if  these  great  men  had  a  special  inspiration ;  all 
might  be  termed  divine^  as  well  as  Raphael.   In  these  Bo- 
logna pictures  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  goes  coun- 
ter to  true  theology  or  Christian  feeling.    O  that  we  could 
have  one  of  them  in  the  United  States!    How  rich  we 
should  be  \   And  yet  we  met  an  opulent  Philadelphia  lady 
in  Venice,  who  was  not  pleased  v/ith  the  old  masters !  Ra- 
phael's Transfiguration,  in  the  Vatican,  has  clothed  the 
passages  in  the  Gospel  relating  to  the  subject  with  a  fresh^ 
and  inconceivable  interest.   We  came  from  Florence  to 
Rome  by  land  with  a  vetturino^  in  six  days,  two  hun- 
dred miles,  —  so  as  to  see  the  old  Etruscan  city  of  Cor- 
tona,  Hannibars  battle-ground  at  the  Lake  Thrasimene, 
Virgil's  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  the  falls  of  Temi,  —  the 
most  grand  I  have  ever  seen  (Niagara  of  course  excepted), 
and  other  very  strikiug  objects  and  rich  scenery  scattered 
in  profusion  along  this  whole  road.   At  one  point,  near 
Borghetto,  we  crossed  the  Tiber  on  a  stone  bridge  as  old  as 
Augustus,  over  a  plain  where  Macdonald  defeated  the  Ne- 
apolitans, with  a  huge  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  ruins 
before  us,  and  at  a  distance  Horace's  '  nivum  candide  So** 
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TCicto,*  a  single  rock  four  thou3>\nd  feet  high,  eomowhot 
resembling  Sugar  Loaf  in  Sunderland.  About  fiftoen  miles 
from  Rome  we  caught  a  glimpso  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Etruscan  city  Veii,  the  Mediterranean,  and  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Wo  entered  the  Eternal  City  over  the  Flaminian 
Way,  under  the  gate  Del  Popolo  (the  old  Porta  Flaminia), 
and  drove  through  the  Campus  Martius,  near  Augustus's 
Mausoleum  (where  the  young  Marcellus  was  buried,  — 

'  Quantos  iUo  virAm  mognam  Mavortie  ad  arbcm 
Campus  agct  gemitiui ! '  etc. 

uEneid  VL871,  872)." 

Florencvy  December  11,  1846. —  We  are  wonderfully 
gratified,  and  I  hope  edified,  by  the  paintings  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  here.  Some  of  them 
have  made  an  impression  which  time  can  never  efface. 
Some  of  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  have 
hben  impressed  on  me  with  a  power  which  I  had  not  previ- 
ously felt.  Of  course,  there  is  much  in  the  works  of  these 
great  masters  which  is  anti-Scriptural  and  Popish ;  stili,  there 
are  not  a  few  in  the  highe»t  order  of  excellence,  whose  im- 
pression is  entirely  what  it  ought  to  be  I  do  not  think 

it  strange  that  tKe  Italians  attribute  a  special  inspiration  to 
Raphael ;  such  perfection,  such  heavenly  beauty,  such  na- 
ture, such  an  impression  of  spotless  innocence,  pervade  his 
great  works,  and  these  works  are  so  numerous,  and  nearly 
all  are  so  finished,  as  to  lead  one  to  feel  that  he  was  en- 
dowed by  the  Almighty  with  gif^s  in  this  department  such 
as  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man.  But  I  must  not 
fill  my  letters  with  this  rhapsody." 

Home,  Janmry  5, 1847. — In  Europe  we  see  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  oar  countrymen  in  much  bolder  relief  than 
we  can  see  them  in  the  United  States.   It  is  impossible 
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not  to  SCO,  m  it  is  rain  to  doploro,  tho  gront  national  wcak- 
now  and  vice  of  our  countiymcn, — irockleBsncBS,  go-ahond- 
nes3  at.  all  evottf-j,  M^ant  of  patience  and  calmness.  When 
will  our  countrymen  learn  that  true  greatness  of  soul,  or  an 
honorable  and  lofty  national  character,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  headlong  impetuosity  to  v/hich  wo  are  so  prone  ?  I 
had  hoped  that  thia  spirit  would  have  been  checked  when  our 
emigration  had  reached  tho  Pacific.  But  now  there  seems 
to  bo  no  hope  at  8;11,  Spanish  America  is  opening  to  o  ir 
cupidity.  May  God  in  his  infinite  goodness  picaerve  us ! 
la  him  is  our  only  hope.  Our  country  is  so  superior  in 
most  respects  to  any  nation  in  Europe,  unless  we  except 
England,  tijat  really  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  that  suicidal 
extension  of  territory.  It  seems  like  letting  in  tho  savngea 
of  grim  Tartary  upon  the  walks  and  groves  of  Eden. 

"  Well,  we  are  now  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  pleasant 
chambers,  No.  44  "Via  Gregoriana,  on  the  Pincian  Hill", 
very  near  the  top  of  that  long  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up 
to  the  church  Trinita  dei  Monti.  What  a  city  this  is  I  I 
had  no  conception  of  its  exhaustlessi  riches  in  art  and  an* 
tiquities.  I  thought  that  I  nad  seen  some  fine  objects  in 
Dresden,  in  Munich,  in  Venice,  m  Florence.  But  here  they 
are  accumulated  in  amazing  variety  and  richness.  When 
I  walked  up  to  St.  Peter's,  and  under  its  vast  dome,  I  felt 
that  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  before.  Why  did  you  not , 
tell  me  of  those  colonnades  in  front  ?  What  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  the  majesty  of  that  temple !  I  bad  formed  some 
iiea  of  the  church  itself,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  fore- 
ground and  fore-court,  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  as  I  hope  it  will  one  day  become." 

«*  January  28,  1847.  —  The  sunny  skies  qf  Italy,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  exist  only  in  poetry,  or  in  the  imagination 
of  Englishmen  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  fogs  of 
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LondoM  or  Iho  ismoko  of  Mfttichoater.  During  oup  four 
weeks'  Btay  in  Florence,  in  DecomWr,  tho  wenthor  woa 
conistaDtly  uncertain,  and  we  had  rains,  buow,  or  cold  winds, 
with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  days.  In  Ronoie,  where 
wo  havo  now  been  four  or  five  weeks,  the  weather  has 
been  much  Warmer  and  pleasanter.  We  hn\o  had  some 
veiy  delightful  days.  Still,  the  Apennines  in  sight  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  near  the 
Tiber  are  very  damp.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  we 
have  enjoyed  our  residence  and  travels  in  Italy  very  much. 
I'hrough  the  great  gooclness  of  God,  my  health  is  better 
than  it  has  been  for  three  or  four  years.  I  feel  an  elastici- 
ty to  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  a  stranger.  One 
day,  because  I  had  been  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  I  jumped  over  a  small  cart  and  eight  large 
piles  of  stones,  I  have  no  doubt  to  the  surprise  of  the  degen- 
erate desr;endant3  of  the  Horatii  and  Fabii  around  me.  

Rome  concentrates  the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Yesterday,  January  27th, 
being  a  bright  day,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  St. 
John  Lateran,-  which  would  be  a  most  remarkable  edifice, 
were  St.  Peter's  not  here.  The  Lateran  is  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  city,  near  the  Coliseum,  on  an  elevated 
ground,  unobstructed  by  other  buildings.  On  the  north,  in 
one  continuous  line,  high  above  all  other  edifices,  are  the 
Coliseum,  the  Capitoli  and  St.  Peter's,  the  latter  always  ap- 
pearing the  grander,  the  farther  we  are  from  it  A  little  to 
the  east  rises  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon ;  a  little  farther,  in 
a  straight  line,  Hadrian's  tomb,  large  and  circular,  and  now 
uised  as  a  fort.  Immediately  around  us  on  the  east  and 
south  are  the  walls  and  gates  of  old  Rome,  fiome  of  the 
foundations  laid  by  Servius  TulUuo,  and  in  their  present 
form  rebuilt  by  Aurelian  and  others.  At  the  nearest  gate, 
VOL.  I.  19 
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Totiltt  entered  with  hia  army  of  Goths.  Over  tho  noxt 
gate  —  tho  inscriptions  on  it  stating  that  it  wan  repaired  by 
Vespasian  and  Tilua —  ia  borne,  twenty-five  feet  high,  the 
Clatidian  aqueduct,  its  arches  stretching  away  over  tho 
Campagna  for  many  miles.  Still  farther  cast  and  south- 
east are  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  Tusculum,  Tivoli,  tho 
*  gelidus  Algidus  *  of  Horace,  and  other  well-known  classi- 
cal objects,  perfectly  distinct  in  the  setting  sun.  Still  far- 
tlier  beyond  aro  the  Apennines,  covered  with  snow  ;  while 
on  the  west  are  seen  tho  vast  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracal- 
la,  one  mile  in  circuit,  the  solitary  pymmid  of  Cestius,  and 
beyond,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  yellow  Tiber  winding 
its  way  to  it  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  ob- 
jects. A  thousand  others  are  perfectly  visible,  many  of 
them  associated  with  the  reading  and  studies  of  thirty  years. 
It  is  an  unequalled  panorama,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
exciting.  I  preferred  this  view  to  any  other  in  Rome. 
We  went  down  from  the  roof,  and  were  reminded  that 
we  were  in  Papal  Rome  by  seeing  six  or  eight  persons  toil- 
ing up  the  Scala  Santa  on  their  knees.  In  the  evening 
we  went  and  saw  the  Coliseum  and  Roman  Forum  by  a 
bright  moonlight.  Last  week,  one  evening,  we  formed 
a  party  of  about  twenty  Americans  (there  are  perhaps 
four  hundred  in  Rome),  and  saw  the  principal  statues  in 
the  Vatican  by  torch-light,  which  revealed  the  features  in 
a  most  striking  manner.  One  side  of  a  gallery,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  yards  in  length,  is  wholly  filled  with 
early  Christian  inscriptions  found  in  the  Catacombs.  We 
have  been  into  these  Catacombs,  passing  under  houses  and 
streets.  Here  the  Christians  worshipped  in  the  times  of 
the  persecution.  There  were  two  chapels,  which  would 
each  hold  fifty  persons.  It  was  a^ecting  to  see  engraven 
on  the  stones,  the  figure  of  the  palm-branch,  the  sign  of 
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martyrdlom.  Ono  of  the  most  intorosttng  objects  in  Rome 
is  an  B.rch  tn-ectcd  to  Titus  in  honor  of  tho  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  On  it  in  bass-relief  is  a  procession,  bearing  tho 
spoils  of  the  Temple,  tho  golden  table,  tho  seven-branched 
candlestick,  tho  silver  trumpets,  etc." 

"  jRome,  January  11,  1847.  —  This  day,  an  academical 
exercise  was  held  in  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide  in 
honor  of  the  Magi  or  holy  kings.  Fifty-two  young  men 
and  lads  took  part  in  it,  in  forty-eight  languages  and  dialects. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  a  series  of  declamations  inter- 
spersed with  several  dialogues  or  colloquies  and  tho  singing 
of  chants.  The  length  of  the  declamations  was  from  two  to 
eight  minutes  Some  were  committed  to  memory ;  others 
were  read  from  manuscripts.  They  were  in  the  follovt  ing 
languages  and  dialects :  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dee,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Armenian,  an- 
cient and  modern  GTeorgian,  Koordish,  Persian,  Amharic, 
Turkish,  Maltese,  Greek  ancient  and  modem,  three  in  Latin, 
two  in  Chinese,  Hindostanee,  Tamil,  Singalese,  Peguan, 
Angola  (African),  Wallachian,  Albanicin,  Bulgarian,  Hunga-  • 
rian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Lapponian,  Swedbh,  Illy  rian,  Dutch, 
German,  Swiss  (a  corrupt  Grerman,  a  dialect  spoken  in  Can- 
ton St.  Gall,  Switzerland),  two  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Celtic,  and  two  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Chili  and  Cura^oa,  South  America.  Most 
of  the  speakers  are  natives  of  the  various  countries  indicate 
B'l  by  the  languages  which  they  used.  Their  ages  varied 
from  ten  years  to  twenty-five.  Some  boys  excited  much 
interest  by  their  clever  management  of  their  parts  and  by 
their  pleasant  chants.  The  difference  in  fornji,  complexion, 
physiognomy,  enunciation,  was  very  striking.  The  interest 
would  have  been  increased,  if  the  uniform  ecclesiastical 
^ss  —  a  bla/ck  gown  and  cap-— had  been  exchanged  for 
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the  costumoa  of  tho  countries  to  which  the  pupils  belonged. 
The  tenor  of  tho  performttnces  Rcontied  to  bo  in  accordance 
with  the  object  of  the  exercise,  —  tho  visit  of  tho  Magi  at 
Bethlehem.  Tho  exercise  in  English  was  pronounced  by 
Jeremiah  Cummings  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  clobed  with 
i^n  address  to  England,  lamenting  her  defection  from  tho 
Catholic  faith,  and  congratulating  his  auditors  on  the  hopeful 
prospects  in  that  country  of  a  return  to  tho  Catholic  unity. 
The  number  of  pupils  of  the  Propaganda  present,  was  about 
seventy.  Few  spectacles  would  be  more  interesting  than 
that  of  so  many  young  missionary  scholars  literally  assem- 
bled from  tho  four  quarters  of  the  world,  were  they  prepar- 
ing to  go  forth  as  true  missionaries  pf  tho  cross  of  Christ. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  they  will  be  the  heralds  of 
hurtful  superstitions,  rather  than  of  salutary  truth.  The 
room  in  which  the  exercises  were  held,  was  crowded  with 
about  three  hundred  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  were  stran- 
gers at  Rome.  On  the  previous  day  the  same  performances 
had  been  rehearsed  to  a  different  audience. 

"  The  buildings  of  the  Propaganda  lie  on  a  street  of  the 
same  name,  which  proceeds  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Pincian  hill.  The  society  was 
founded  by  Gregory  XV.,  in  1622,  for  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  His  successor,  Urban  VIIL,  completed  his 
plans,  and  erected  the  present  edifice  in  1627.  In  conse- 
quence it  bears  the  name  Collegium  Urbanum.  The  chapel 
was  built  by  Alexander  VII.  The  pupils  board  and  study 
in  this  building,  or  rather  in  these  buildings,  which  reach 
the  whole  length  of  the  street,  till  they  are  prepared  to  de- 
part to  their  fields  of  labor.  Cardinal  Barberini,  brother  of 
Urban,  contributed  largely  for  the  support  of  the  pupils. 
Printing  is  now  carrl<iid  on  in  the  buildiog  in  fourteen  lan- 
guages.   Previously  to  the  French  Ilevolution,  fqn'ts 
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typos  wore  owned  in  Iwonty-Hovon  languages.  Tho  typos 
carried  to  Paris  wore  rostored  in  1815.  Tho  congregation 
of  tho  Propaganda  consists  of  a  cardinal  perfect,  now  Simo- 
netti;  twenty-three  asaociato  cardinals,  a  secretary  nnd 
prothonotary  and  several  subordinates.  Tho  college  for 
tho  education  of  the  pupils  is  under  the  control  of  this  con- 
gregation. The  instruction  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whom  the  rector  is 
also  chosen.  In  the  library  are  a  collection  of  Ciiineso 
books,  Coptic  manuscripts,  a  codex  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Coptic  coins,  Egyptian  cameos,  etc." 

"  jRomc,  January  21,  1847.  —  Called,  in  company  with 
a  friend,  on  the  celebrated  linguist.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 
He  received  us  with  the  utmost  kindness,  seated  ua  besido 
him,  and  entertained  us  with  his  conversation,  till  he  was 
interrupted  by  another  call.  He  said  he  enjoyed  good 
health  for  a  man  of  seventy  years,  but  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  pursue  his  studies  to  any  great  extent,  since  Di- 
viEie  Providence  had  called  him  to  his  present  post.  He  is 
a  man  of  about  the  middle  height,  with  benevolent  and  ex- 
pressive eyes,  and  of  mild  and  attractive  manners.  He  uses 
the  English  language  almost  with  the  propriety  and  fluency 
of  a  native,  and  is  wonderfully  exact  even  in'  matters  of 
idiom  and  accent.  He  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read  English,  but  great  in  learning  to  pronounce  it.  On 
this  latter  point,  he  thought  that  the  rule  which  Baretti,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gai'cj  in  an  elementary  work,  was  the 
only  useful  one,  viz. .  *  Let  a  foreigner  go  to  England  with 
a  pair  of  good  ears.^  He  remarked  that  the  language  was 
well  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  with  far 
less  of  dialectic  peculiarities  than  are  found  in  England.  His 
conversation  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  the  earlier  as  well  as  modern,  with  the  dialects 
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apokeit  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.  With  nrty  companion: 
who  ia  familiar  with  Gorman,  the  Cardinol  conversed  in  that 
language,  with  the  same  propriety  and  ease  as  in  English, 
and  olTered  to  continue  it  in  Low  Gorman,  from  which  my 
friend  shrank.  He  said  that  he  had  not  derived  much  bene- 
fit  from  the  scholars  of  the  Propaganda,  ns,  in  general,  they 
come  to  Rome  when  they  are  mere  boys,  with  no  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  their  respective  languages,  while  they 
often  used  only  a  corrupt  dialect.  For  instancy,  he  learned 
to  speak  Chinese,  with  an  educated  native  who  resided  in 
Bologna.  But  when  the  Cardinal  came  to  Rome,  he  could 
hardly  understand  a  China  man  whom  he  met  in  the  Propa- 
ganda, while  tlte  Chinese  could  not  comprehend  him  at  all. 
The  reason  was,  that  in  the  latter  case  a  dialect  was  used. 
Mezzofanti  was  the  son  of  a  humble  tradesman  of  Bologna, 
and  was,  for  many  years.  Professor  of  Gpeek  and  Oriental 
Literature  in  the  University  of  that  city.  He  was  called  to 
Rome  by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Vati- 
can under  Mai.  Both  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardi- 
nals at  the  same  time.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  Mezzofanti 
is  said  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  eighteen  languages. 
At  the  present  time  he  speaks  forty-two.  This  knowledge 
is  not  of  an  artificial  or  mechanical  character.  It  is.accom- 
panied  with  profound  grammatical  acquisitions,  and  with  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  principal 
languc^s  which  he  has  acquired.  Lord  Byron's,  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  well  known  :  *  He  is  a  prodigy  of  language, 
a  Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  library,  who 
ought  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  ih.o  tower  of  Babel,  as 
universal  interpreter ;  a  real  miracle  and  without  pretension 
too." 

"  Home,  January  15, 1847.  The  veneration  for  relics 
Italy  is  amusing.   A  priest  was  showing  to  a  visitor  a 
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liair  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Having  looked  attontively*  t\m 
viaitor  aaid,  *  I  cannot  seo  the  hair.'  *  That,*  replied  tho 
priest,  *  is  a  part  of  the  miracle ;  I  have  been  showing  it 
forty  years,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  myself.'  Another  priest 
was  showing  the  head  of  a  saint.  *  I  have  seen  this  else- 
where,' replied  the  visitor.  'That,'  rejoined  the  believer 
in  the  miracle,  *  must  have  been  his  head  when  younger,' 
A  third  was  showing  Balaam's  aword.  *  The  Bible  says 
that  he  had  no  sword,  but  only  wished  for  one,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Well,'  rejoined  the  priest,  *  tbia  is  the  onQ  he 
wished  for.'" 

*^ Paris f  March  31,  1847. —It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
century  since  I  leii  Andover,  and  I  shall  hardly  contain 
my  joy  when  I  hear  our  good  old  mother  English  exclu- 
sively once  more.  I  am  weary  of  *ja'  and  *wohl,'  and 
*  molto,'  and  ♦  cattivo,'  and  *  combien,'  and  '  comme,'  and 
'strada,'  and  'oui,'  and  *  feu,'  and  *pieu,'  etc.,  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  use  nearly  a  year.  Even  the  Engt 
lish  do  not  speak  our  language  well,  in  my  humble  opinion. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  now  what  I  wish  in  regard  to  Rome. 
I  must  wait  till  I  c  3  you.  My  impressions  of  it  will  always 
be  fresh.  No  city  in  the  world  has  the  diversified  interest 
that  Home  has.  No  city  concentrates  such  a  vast  varie^ 
of  interesting  objects.  My  greatest  pleasure,  on  the  whole, 
was  in  walking  leisurely  over  the  hills  and  under  the  ruins 
along  the  Appian  Way,  etc.,  and  then  going  home  and 
spending  the  evening  in  reading  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 
I  read  three  whole  books  of  Livy,  and  six  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. How  vivid  and  significant  these  old  classics  are 
when  read  in  such  circumstances.  In  fact,  every  commen- 
tator and  editor  of  these  books  ought  to  visit  Italy  before 
he  ventures  cn  h'ls  task.  When  we  passed  out  of  the  Porta 
San  Giovaimi,  near  the  Lateran,  on  our  way  to  Naples,  I 
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could  hardly  bear  the  thought  that  I  should  novor  seo  thoso 
wonders  again.  Tlio  two  most  interesting  spots  in  Ronio 
to  RIO,  -were  the  Coliseum  and  the  south  side  of  St.  .Tohn 
LatoraA.  How  exciting  it  is,  yet  how  tranquillizing,  to  stand 
near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  see  what  can  be  seen,  and  feel 
what  can  be  felt  there  I  I  spent  two  or  three  whole  days  in 
sauntering  about  in  that  quarter.    It  is  not  cursed  with  the 

population  and  filth  of  modern  Rome  Providentially  wo 

had  a  fine  time  in  going  to  Naples,  by  the  Pontine  Marshes 
on  the  old  Appian  Way,  *Appii  Forum,*  *  Three  Taverns,' 
Capua,  etc.  We  spent  two  weeks  and  a  half  in  Naples, 
visiting  the  Museum,  St.  Ulmo,  Pozzuoli,  Baice,  Cape  Misc- 
num,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  SibyPs  Cave,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Pesstum,  ascending  Vesuvius,  etc.  Vesuvius,  as 
the  blacksmith  would  say,  was  in  full  blast.  We  ascended 
as  near  the  cone  as  was  safe,  dipped  our  walking-sticks  in 
the  lava,  boiled  our  eggs,  etc.  We  went  up  the  mountain 
on  horseback.  The  sight  of  Vesuvius  by  night  is  fearfully 
sublime.  The  temple  of  Neptune  at  Peestum,  next  to  the 
Coliseum,  is  the  most  wonderful  ruin  which  I  have  seen. 
How  severe,  how  massive,  how  solitary,  how  perfect,  those 
old  Doric  columns!  How  beautiful  the  architecture! 
Pompeii  I  must  not  touch ;  —  the  New  Testament  times  all 
visible  and  complete.  What  a  commentary  there  and  at 
the  Museum  on  the  first  chapter  of  Eomaai !  We  lodged 
at  Naples  at  No.  S6  Riviara  Chiajah.  We  now  dwell  at 
Rev.  T.  Monod's,  84  Champs  Elysdes,  coming  from  the 
true  Elysian,  to  the  artificial  Parisian  fields.  We  came 
by  steamer  from  Naples  to  Marseilles,  spending  Saturday 
at  Nismes  and  the  Sabbath  at  Avignon.  We  had  a  most 
fatiguing  journey  from  the  latter  place  to  Paris.  The  South 
of  France  is  as  arid  as  a  desert.  The  roads  are  filled  with 
clouds  of  dust.    Commend  me  to  the  Alps  rather.  Han* 
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nibal's  army  were  .to  be  pitied  if  ihoy  had  to  oscend  'tbo 
Khono.  The  dust  must  have  been  worse  than  tho  snow  of 
the  Littlo  St.  Bernard.  Wo  have  a  most  oxoellent  homo. 
Mrs.  Monod  is  an  English  lady." 

Baring  his  European  tour,  Mr.  Edwards  was  most 
at  home  in  the  universities  and  libraries  which  he 
visited.  He  published  sketches  of  them  in  several 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  A  few  of  these 
sketches,  as  they  illustrate  their  author's  literary 
character,  and  the  uses  which  he  made  of  his  foreign 
travel,  are  arranged,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

NOTICES  OF  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES,  LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

Oxford^  England^ 

"  Oxford  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  picturesque  and 
peculiar  city  in  Europe.  Standing  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
it  has  a  marked  advantage  over  Cambridge,  the  site  of  tho 
latter  being  perfectly  flat.  The  public  buildings,  too,  in 
Cambridge,  are  concentrated  to  a  much  greater  exteht  than 
in  Oxford  on  a  single  street.  The  eastern  university  has, 
however,  one  structure,  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Isis 
have  nothing  to  compare,  —  King's  College  chapel, 

'.that  immense 
AnS  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence.' 
'  They  dretuned  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  conld  build.' 


"In  Oxford,  the  public  edifices  are  scattered  in  every 
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part  of  a  city,  containing  twenty-iive  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  college  buildings  are  situated,  with  few  exceptions, 
around  open  courts  or  quadrangles  larger  or  smaller.  One 
of  tho  colleges  has  four  of  these  quadrangles  ;  two  otheiu, 
three  each.  Tho  r  hole  number  is  abjut  forty.  In  most 
of  these  edifices,  taken  singly,  there  is  little  architectural 
beauty  or  magnificence.  A  great  proportion  of  the  build* 
ings  are  but  two  stories  in  height,  and  built  of  brick  and 
stuccoed.  Yet  viewed  as  a  whole,  with  all  their  towers 
and  spires,  with  churches  and  other  edifices  intermingled, 
the  efiect  is  very  impressive.  The  fretted  pinnacles  and 
lofty  spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  domes  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  and  the  Theatre,  the  beautiful  Martyrs'  me- 
morial cross,  the  massive  tower  of  Merton  College  chapel, 
the  unadorned  but  finely  proportioned  Magdalen  tower, 
together  with  many  other  towers,  steeples,  turrets,  and  cu- 
polas, some  of  them  partly  hidden  by  the  trees,  afibrd  a 
prospect  of  unmatched  interest.  Who  can  estimate  the 
^fiects,  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  susceptible  youth,  of 
those  piles,  venerable  with  the  moss  and  stains  of  ten  cen- 
turies, before  whose  mullioned  windows  and  along  whose 
foot-worn  halls  have  walked  Wiclif,  Wolsey,  Jewel,  Usher, 
Butler,  Hampden,  Selden,  Locke,  Addison,  Johnson,  Chat- 
ham, Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  others  of  the  greatest  names 
in  history  ?  Whose  soul  would  not  be  kindled  and  exalted 
amid  such  scenes,  where  some  of  the  noblest  treasures  of 
art  and  antiquity  are  collected,  hallowed  by  the  genius  and 
learning  and  religion  of  a  thousand  years ! 

"  One  of  the  best  points  of  observation  is  on  the  east, 
at  the  Magdalen  Bridge,  which  spans  the  Cherwell  on  the 
Iiondon  road.   Immediately  in  front  are 

*  The  stream-like  mndinga  of  that  glorious  street,' 
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with  all  its  quaint,  varied^  and  most  suggestive  architecture. 
On  tho  light,  resting  upon  or  near  High  Streot,  arc  Mag- 
dalen Coliogo  with  its  fine  gateway,  St.  Edmund*8  Hall, 
Queen^s  and  All  SouPs  Colleges,  the  lofty  spire  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's  Church,  tho  iessor  one  of  All  Saints*  Church,  tho  proa- 
pect  terminating  with  St.  Martinis  Church.  On  the  left  itf 
the  Botanic  Garden,  and  beyond  are  University  College  and 
St  Mary^s  Hall,  while  farther  back  of  this  wide  and  wind* 
ing  street,  on  either  hand,  ara  many  otlier  objects  in  this 
most  striking  panorama. 

"  But  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  Oxford,  it  is  not  neces* 
eary  to  enter  the  city.  The  spectator  may  take  his  stand 
in  Christ  Church  meadow  on  the  south.  He  may  step  upon 
the  *  Broad  Walk,*  first  made  by  Wolsey,  and  pass  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  under  a  bower  of  loAy  elms,  whose  branches 
interlace,  till  he  comes  to  the  margin  of  the  Cberwell. 
'  Turning  to  the  right  and  southward,  he  may  follow  it,  in 
its  windings  and  dallying  eddies,  beneath  the  grassy  banks 
and  about  the  little  wooded  isle,  in  which  it  affects  coy  re- 
luctance to  marriage  with  the  Isis,  til!  at  last,  bending  to 
meet  the  renowned  river  in  its  fresh  youth,  the  Cberwell 
adds  fulness  and  perfection  to  the  rejoicing  stream.*  '*  The 
meadow,  containing  fifty  good  acres,  always  beautiful,  is 
in  early  spring  preemmently  so ;  in  the  glory  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  leafy  screen  shuts  out  gables,  pinnacles, 
spires,  towers ;  in  spring,  the  half-opened  leaves  permit  to 
be  seen,  between  stems  and  branches,  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  south  face  of  Oxford ;  and  goodly  indeed  are 

they  to  look  upon  through  that  transparent  veil.*  *  

Baliol  College,  situated  on  Broad  Street,  has  some  inter- 
esting reminiscences.   In  the  city  ditch,  now  the  site  of  the 
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bouseo  on  the  opjNMUo  stdo  of  the  strodtf  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer sufforod  martyrdom  by  fire,  October  16,  1555,  and 
Cranmor,  March  21  of  tho  following  year.  They  were 
confined  eioine  time  in  Bocardo  prison,  which  was  over  the 
north  gate  and  crossed  Corn-market  Street,  adjoining  th6 
tower  of  St.  Michaels  Church.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  top  of  tho  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  to 
witness  the  eKecution  of  his  companions,  where  he  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  their  faith.  Near 
Baliol  College  on  the  west  is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, originally  built,  it  is  supposed,  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  In  1840,  there  was  attached  to  the  north  side  of 
this  church  an  aisle,  called  the  *  Martyrs^  aisle.*  In  the 
i^all  the  identical  doer  of  tho  Bocardo  prison  is  inserted. 
In  the  sunk  panels  of  the  buttresses,  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  with  those  of  their  re«- 
spective  sees,  are  introduced,  together  with  the  initials  of 
their  names  and  various  emblemaUo  devices ;  e.  g.  the  hand 
of  Cranmer  in  the  fiames,  an  open  Bible,  the  palm  of  tri- 
umph crossed  by  the  fire-brand  of  torture,  etc.®  At  the 
north  end  of  the  church-yard,  another  honorary  monument 
has  been  erected,  in  the  form  of  the  memorial  crosses 
erected  by  Edward  I.  to  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  also  like 
the  one  at  Godesberg  near  Bonn,  and  also  the  elegant 
Gothic  spire,  the  *  beautiful  fountain,*  Schonsr  Brunnen,  at 
Nuremberg.  The  height  is  seventy-three  feet,  the  form  is 
a  hexagon.  It  has  rich  decorations  of  niches,  canopies, 
pediments,  buttresse*::,  and  pinnacles.  The  stone  is  a  finely 
crystallized  magnesion  limestone,  selected  by  Professor 

*  It  is  a  aingnlar  circamstance,  that  two  clei^gTmen,  recently  ofB- 
cifititig  in  this  Martyrs'  church,  have  become  Koman  Catholics,  Ber. 
Bobert  A.  CofiSo,  perpeta&i  curate,  1844,  and  Bot.  Chevies  H.  Colljns, 
assistant  curate. 
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Buckfand.  Thp  figures  of  tho  martyredl  prolans  wore 
carved  by  Henry  Weeks,  On  the  three  intonmodiate  sides 
of  the  hexagon  are  the  following  symbols  on  shields ;  viz. 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  crown  of  glory,  — -  tho  sacra- 
montal  cup  and  an  open  Bible, — two  crossed  palm-branch* 
ets  and  two  crossed  firebrands.  The  whole  structure  is 
very  appropriate,  and  of  exceeding  beauty.  The  following 
is  the  inscription  on  the  north  face  of  the  basement :  *  To 
the  glory  of  God,  and  in  grateful  commomoralion  of  his 
servants,  Thomas  Cranmer,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Hugh  Lati- 
mer, prelates  of  tho  Church  of  England,  who,  near  this 
spot,  yielded  their  bodies  to  be  burned ;  bearing  witness  to 
tlio  sacred  truths  which  they  had  af^rmed  and  maintained 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Eome ;  and  rejoicing 
that  to  them  it  was  given,  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  hb  sake.  Thb  monument  was  erected 
by  public  subscription  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1841.* 

"  Wiclif  was  master  of  Baliol  College  in  1361.  He  waa 
a  member  of  Merton  College.  He  dwelt  near  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  east  gate  of  Christ  Church,  called 
Canterbury  Gate.  Dr.  Pusey  resides  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  great  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church.  Bishop  But« 
ler  was  educated  at  Oriel,  which  has  become  distinguished 
as  the  leading  Oxford  college  in  the  Tractarian  contro- 
ven^.*  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  member  of  Pembroke 
in  1738.  His  study  was  the  top  room  over  the  gateway. 
In  1732,  Greorge  Whitefield,  when  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  entered  as  servitor  at  this  colIeg|.  He  took  the  de<> 
gree  of  B.  A.,  in  1736.   John  Wesley  was  a  student  of 

*  Eight  of  its  members,  ssren  of  ibem  clergTmen,  hare  followed 
Mr.  Newman  in  his  sdhesion  to  the  Eomish  chturch.  Mr.  Newman's 
lodgings  were  a  narrow  snite  of  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  on  the 
Boath  sitle  of  the  qaedrangle. 
VOL.  I.  20 
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Christ  Church,  Und  mibaequently  a  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His 
father,  Samuel  Wesley,  was  a  member  of  Exi^ter  College. 
Among  the  members  of  Magdalen  College  wore  Cardinal 
Wolsoy,  Fox  the  martyrologist,  and  John  Hampden.  Tho 
latter,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  associated  with  Laud, 
tlien  president  of  St.  John's  College,  to  write  congratulatory 
poems  on  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  tho  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth."  * 

Remarks  on  the  Course  of  Study  nt  Oxford, 

"  1.  Within  the  narrow,  circumscribed  limits  which  are 
set  up  in  this  University,  there  must  bo  much  close  and 
thorough  study.  Those  who  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
examinations  are  compelled  to  master  the  subjects  in  hand  ; 
the  details  must  be  lodged  in  the  memory  at  least.  Es" 
pecially  is  this  the  case  when  the  honors  of  the  University 
are  sought  The  strongest  earthly  motives  are  brought  to 
bear.  There  are  the  rival  feelings  which  are  transferred  to 
the  University  from  the  various  preparatory  schools.  The 
competition  of  different  colleges  is  not  small.  The  dis> 
grace  of  degradation  by  a  failure  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
Then  the  honor  of  being  published  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  successful  on  a  fiercely  contested  arena,  is  ever  before 
the  oyes.  The  prize,  though  often  found  to  be  ashes  in 
the  grasp,  is  splendid  and  alluring  till  gained.  This  con- 
clusion, to  which  we  should  come  d  priori^  is  verified  in 
the  experience  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  Henry  Martyn,  and 
many  others,  at  the^  English  universities. 

*  Prince  Bnpert,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  led  the  king's  forces  in 
that  skirmish,  Jane  18, 1643,  in  which  Hampden  was  mortaUy  wound- 
ed.  Two  hundred  years  from  that  day,  a  monoment  was  erected  in 
Chalgrove  Field,  Oxfordshire,  a  few  paces  from  the  fatal  spot,  in  rev- 
erence to  the  memory  of  Hampden,  with  an  inscription  by  I/ord 
Nagent 
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*'2.  The  two  great  oubjccta  of  study  at  Oxford,  tho 
scholastic  logic  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  tho  poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  laws  of  accent,  versification,  etc., 
uro  not  to  be  lightly  depreciated.  It  has  been  too  common 
in  Scotland  ond  in  this  country  to  adopt  views  somewhat 
one-sided  and  ill-considered,  in  relation  to  the  great  Sta- 
girite.  His  logic  is  one  of  tho  best  means  in  tho  wholo 
circle  of  sciences  for  disciplining  the  mental  faculties. 
The  mind  is  trained  by  a  close  study  of  the  scholastic  sys- 
tem to  a  nicely  of  discrimination,  to  a  perspicacity  of  in- 
sight, to  a  steadiness  of  aim,  which  no  other  pursuit,  per- 
haps, can  confer. 

"  In  the  multifarious  and  distracting  studies  and  recrea- 
tions, with  which  the  student  of  the  present  dcy  is  tempted 
to  waste  his  talents,  it  would  be  eminently  serviceable  if 
a  little  time  were  devoted  to  the  hard  discipline  imparted 
by  such  treatises  as  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  "I- 
ity  to  make  clear  distinctions,  to  separate  truth  _:.ior, 
even  with  miscroscopic  accuracy,  none  but  the  superficial 
will  despise.  The  power,  too,  of  writing  Greek  and  Latin 
veiBes,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  classics,  is  not  a  mere  idle 
accomplishment.  Some  of  the  compositions  in  the  Oxford 
Anthologia  are  not  soulless  imitations  of  the  model,  or  a 
verbal  copying  of  the  phrases  of  O^d  or  Pindar.  They 
are  fresh  and  beautiful  poems,  where  the  spirit  of  the  clas- 
sics is  seized  and  admirably  preserved.  This  power,  also, 
implies  a  nice  training  of  the  ear,  a  mastery  of  the  subtile 
laws  of  harmony,  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  thought  as 
well  as  of  diction.  "Well  would  it  be  for  our  American 
schools,  if  more  time  were  devoted  to  those  methods  and 
laws  of  speech  in  which  the  Greeks  so  much  excelled,  and 
which  we,  in  our  ignorance,  so  generally  contemn.  The 
discipline  would  not  be  without  its  use  in  the  management 
and  mastery  of  our  mother  tongue. 
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"  3.  Tho  most  matkod  peculiarity  in  tho  Oxford  studies 
is  tho  want  of  a  comprohensivo  viow  of  tho  fieldp  of  knowl- 
edge, und  a  scientific  adjustment  of  their  rolativo  claims. 
There  is  little  order  or  systematic  arrangement  about  them. 
No  moEitor  hos  fitted  thorn  to  tho  vario  is  wants  of  tlio  youth- 
ful mind,  or  to  the  changing  states  of  society.  They  soom  to 
haviD  come  down  as  a  fixed  inheritance,  a  kind  of  heir-loom 
from  the  long  centuries  past.  Every  thing  else  has  changed,, 
but  Oxford  is  fast  moored.  Now  and  wonderful  sciences 
have  been  created,  but  Oxford  teaches  as  she  did  when  Wol- 
my  or  Laud  ruled  the  king's  counsels.  Dynasties  have 
crumbled  in  pieces,  but  the  iron  rule  of  the  Peripatetic  re- 
msuns.  Of  a  wise  conservatism,  no  one  can  rightfully 
complain.  A  reverential  regard  for  antiquity  is  eminently 
in  keeping  at  Oxford.  Against  all  rash  innovations,  the 
very  stones  of  her  venerable  piles  would  cry  out.  But  is 
it  not  obvious,  that  by  resisting  every  improvement,  by 
rigidly  adhering  to  a  course  of  discipline  which  might  have 
been  the  .best  in  the  fourteenth  century,  she  is  putting  at 
hazard  all  which  she  now  holds  dear,  and  running  tiae  risk 
of  a  radical  and  sudden  change  in  her  whole  system  ? 
The  true  policy  of  a  collegiate  institution  in  any  country,  is 
to  retain  what  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  benefi- 
cial, and  also  to  adapt  her  discipline  and  instructions  to  the 
changing  states  of  society. 

"4.  The  surprising  neglect  of  mathematical  studies. 
'  To  follow  scientific  study,'  says  Professor  Powell,  *  is 
purely  optional,  and  the  average  of  those  who  evince  any 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  it  is  about  one  in  eleven  or 
twelve.'  A  voluntary  mathematical  examination  takes 
place  in  Oxford  twice  in  every  year  after  the  degree-exam- 
ination. The  average  of  the  mathematical  classmen,  for 
the  six  years  ending  in  1845,  viras  twenty-six  per  annum. 
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The  number  for  1846  and  1847  fell  bolow  that  averngo. 
Formerly  the  public  {>rcparatory  schools  wore  said  to  bo 
in  fault.  But  Rugby  ,  under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Eton, 
so  far  as  llio  infiuerco  of  the  head-maotor,  Dr.  Hawlrey, 
can  assist,  have  adopted  an  improved  system.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  mathematics  is  not  now  positively  required 
for  graduation.  Euclid  is  generally  exchanged  for  logic. 
This  neglect  of  mathematical  study  is  the  more  reprehen- 
sible, from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  un- 
dergraduates of  Oxford  are  the  sons  of  wealthy  landed 
proprietors  and  merchants,  who  may  subsequently  find 
themselves  at  the  head  of  extensive  estates,  mines,  railways, 
canals,  etc.,  where  an  acquaintance  with  some  branches  of 
mathematics  would  seem  to  be  more  useful  than  Aristotle's 
Logic ! 

"5.  The  entire  circle  of  natural  sciences  is  excluded 
from  the  required  course  of  discipline  at  Oxford.*  As- 
tronomy even  is  classed  with  chemistry  and  geology,  and 
is  jealously  excluded.  The  University  possesses^  indeed, 
an  observatory,  but  its  records,  so  far  as  we  know,  exhibit 
no  discoveries.  One  of  its  colleges,  Merton,  numbers 
among  its  graduates  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood ;  Queen's  College  has  the  tiame  of  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley,  A  few  other  persons  who  have  adorned 
the  ranks  of  science,  may  have  passed  through  the  halls  of 
the  University ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  nurtured 
there.  Dr.  Buckland,  so  eminent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
natural  sciences,  lectures  regularly  at  Oxford,  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  make  his  doctrines  take  root.    No  science 

*  This  circumstance  gave  rather  a  ladicrous  aspect  to  the  repeated 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  unless  that  body  acts 
on  the  principle  of  holding  its  convocations  where  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  light 
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or  branch  of  literature  can,  indeed,  find  votaries,  which  ia 
not  required  for  the  attainment  of  honors.  A  reform  must 
first  bo  effected  in  the  system  of  examination.  This  can- 
not come,  however,  from  a  board,  the  large  majority  of 
whose  members  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  innovation. 

"  6.  The  position  of  Biblical  and  theological  studies  at 
Oxford  is  very  anomalous.  Those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  mastered  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  are  examined  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Four  Gospels,  ancl  must  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  in  the  manner  of  a  Sunday- 
school  scholar !  Those  who  are  to  fill  the  office  of  a 
country  justice,  and  those  who  are  entering  into  holy  orders, 
and  who  may  become  bishops^  must  possess  the  same 
amount  of  theological  knowledge.  Hence,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  it  stated,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  are  unsuccessful,  especially  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  divinity.  The 
statutes  require  too  much  or  ioo  little.  For  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  scenes  of  active  life,  the  requisition  is 
disproportionately  large  ;  for  the  candidate  for  the  church, 
it  is  very  meagre.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  all,  we 
believe,  which  is  required  of  him  who  is  about  to  assume 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  a  former  age,  when  nearly 
all  the  learning  which  existed  was  in  the  possession  of  cler- 
gymen, the  arrangement  might  be  well  enough.  But  now, 
nothing  could  be  more  inefficient  and  inappropriate.  The 
examination  for  degrees  ought  to  take  place  at  an  earlier 
day,  —  all  the  students  being  required  to  exhibit  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Those  in- 
tended for  the  church  might  then  be  induced  to  spend  two 
or  three  years  in  the  proper  professional  studies.  As  it  is, 
theology  is  not  studied  as  a  science  ;  the  Hebrew  language 
does  not  make  a  part  of  the  required  course.   The  knowl- 
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odge  which  is  not  demanded  for  obtaining  a  dogrco  is  picked 
up  at  hap-hazard.  Somo  by  personal  energy  and  a  scnso 
of  duty  supply  the  deficiency.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
enter  very  ill-furnished  upon  their  sacred  work. 

"  A  portion  of  the  hostility  to  salutary  reform  which  is 
felt  at  Oxford,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Tractarian 
or  Papal  tendencies  which  exist  there.  A  Romanizing 
spirit  is  not  friendly  to  the  cultivation  of  a  generous  and 
comprehensive  literature.  It  clings  tenaciously  to  the  past. 
It  would  build  its  altars  as  far  as  possible  from  the  stir  of 
modern  society.  It  seeks  not  so  much  to  do  good  to  men, 
as  to  enjoy  quiet  meditation,  and  dream  away  its  days  in 
some  of  those  old  cloisters,  which  would  need  but  little 
transformation  to  be  again  the  abode  of  abbots  and  friars. 
It  has  much  more  sympathy  with  canon  law,  scholastic  sci- 
ence, and  even  with  portions  of  Greek  literature,  than  with 
a  manly  theology,  or  with  those  sciences  which  it  is  fond  of 
calling  profane." 

Cambridge,  England. 

"  In  All  Saints'  Church,  opposite  St.  John's  CJollege,  Hen- 
ry Kirke  White  was  buried.  His  remains  are  deposited  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the 
church,  »■  white  marble  tablet  has  been  inserted  in  the  wall, 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  of  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. Within  a  medallion,  in  bass-relief,  is  the  portrait 
of  White,  beneath  which  are  some  commemorative  lines 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Smyth  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
White's  rooms  were  in  St.  John's  College,  near  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  easternmost  quadrangle.  Trinity  Church,  a 
handsome  Gothic  building  at  the  south  end  of  Sidney  Street, 
contains  monumental  tablets  in  honor  of  Henry  Martyn, 
Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason,  and  of  the  patron  and  endeared 
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friend  of  both,  tho  lato  Rov.  Charles  Simeon.  On  Mr.  Sim- 
oon's tablet  are  tho  usual  dates,  and  the  words, '  For  I  de- 
termined not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified.'  So  great  was  tho  hostility  to  Mr. 
Simeon,  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  his  friends  to  guard  him  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  church.  For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
universally  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  His  audience 
sometimes  amounted  to  two  thousand  persons.  His  succes- 
sor, the  Rev.  William  Carus,  who  is  also  a  fellow  of  Trin- 
ity College,  is  a  clergyman  like-minded,  and  exerts  a  very 
happy  religious  influence  upon  many  of  the  youthful  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  He  occupies  Mr.  Simeon's  rooms, 
near  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Simeon's  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Fellows'  Vault  of  that  chapel,  near  the 
monuments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  Person,  and  others.  On 
a  full-length  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  Roubiliac,  are 
the  words, '  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit.'  He 
is  represented  with  a  prism  in  his  hand,  in  an  attitude  of 
profound  meditation.  On  the  tablet  to  R.  Cotes  is  inscribed, 
*  Post  majorem  ilium  Newtonura,  societatis  hujus  spes  alte- 
ra.' Professor  P.  P.  Dobree,  an  eminent  classical  scholar, 
who  died  in  1825,  at  tiie  age  of  forty-three,  is  said  to  have 
followed  *  closely  in  the  steps  of  Person,'  viz. '  in  corruptis 
locis  detegendis  sagacitas,'  etc.  A  tablet  is  also  erected  in 
honor  of  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  *  magni  poetae  nepos.' 
Bacon's  monument,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college, 
bears  the  inscription,  'Scientiarum  lumen,  facundise  lex, 
sic  sedebat.  Qui  postquam  omnia  naturalis  sapientise  et 
civilis  arcana  evolvisset,  natures  decretum  explevit.'  The 
chapel,  begun  by  Queen  Mary  and  finished  by  Elizabeth, 
is  an  elegant  Gothic  structure,  204  feet  in  length.  Trinity 
College  contains  about  one  third  of  all  the  students  of  the 
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University.  The  library  of  the  college  ia  in  a  handsomo 
hall,  originally  projected  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.  It  is  nearly 
200  feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and  28  in  height,  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  books  are  divided  into 
thirty  classes,  and  placed  in  cases  of  oak.  On  the  top  of 
each  case  is  the  bust  of  some  distinguished  literary  char- 
acter. 

"  King's  College  chapel  is,  however,  the  great  attraction 
at  Cambridge,  and  is  excelled  by  few  objects  of  art  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  Europe.  Like  Westminster  Abbey  and 
York  Minster,  one  is  never  Y^ary  gazing  at  it.  *  It  is  a 
work,'  said  Horace  Walpole, '  that  will  alone  b©  sufficient 
to  ennoble  any  age.'  Begun  in  the  times  of  the  sixth  Hen- 
ry, what  effects  must  this  sublime  structure  have  had  on 
the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  have  meditated 
beneath  its  shade  I  It  is  a  most  wonderful  combination  of 
gracefulness  with  stability,  of  extreme  lightness  with  mas- 
sive proportions  and  architectural  symmetry.  The  length 
of  the  chapel  from  east  to  west  is  316  feet,  the  height  to 
the  top  of  the  comer  towers  is  146^  feet.  There  is  a  sec- 
ond inner  roof  of  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  so 
contrived  that  it  has  no  dependence  whatever  upon  the 
walls,  the  whole  weight  being  supported  by  the  buttresses 
and  towers.  Along  the  middle  of  this  roof,  stones  are  fixed 
perpendicularly,  adorned,  alternately,  with  roses  and  port- 
cullises, each  stone  weighing  a  ton  or  niore,  and  projecting 
beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  carved  work.  Between  the 
buttresses  are  eighteen  vestries,  nine  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel,  originally  intended  for  saying  mass  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased.  Of  the  twenty-six  large  windows  with  which 
this  chapel  is  supplied,  twenty-five  are  composed  of  ancient 
stained  glass,  the  colors  of  which  were  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. Some  of  them  are  now  in  the  process  of  repairing,  at 
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nn  expense,  it  is  snid,  of  £  1,000  for  each  window.  Twenly  - 
two  of  them  reprcaont  about  one  hundred  of  the  most  inter- 
esting Scriptural  events.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  member 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  In  tho  Fellows'  garden  is  a 
pear-treo  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  Emmanuel 
College,  in  tho  southeast  corner  of  tho  town,  is  celebrated 
as  the  college  where  John  Cotton,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Thom- 
03  Shcpard,  Thomas  Hooker,  Francis  Higginson,  and  oth- 
ers of  tho  flrst  emigrant  ministers  of  New  England  were 
educated.  John  Eliot,  John  Kobinson,  Peter  Hobart,  Leon- 
ard Hoar,  John  Norton,  vVilljam  Brewster,  Hugh  Peters, 
etc.  were  also  educated  ai  Cambridge.  John  Wilson  was  a 
fellow  of  King's  College.  Charles  Chauncey  was  a  student 
of  Trinity,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
John  Milton  was  a  student  of  Christ's  College  in  1626.  S. 
T.  Coleridge  joined  Jesus  College.  John  Rogers  the  Mar- 
tyr, Edmund  Spenser,  and  William  Pitt,  were  members  of 
Pembroke  Hall. 

*'  The  University  library  contains,  it  is  said,  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  the  celebrated 
one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  vellum, 
given  to  the  University  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  obtained  it 
from  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenseus  at  Leyden.  Of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  it  formerly  embraced,  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  version  of  3  John  11-15. 
The  manuscript  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  There  are 
also  about  fifty  volumes  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  manuscripts, 
which  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  brought  from  India.  Among 
these  is  a  Syriac  Bible  in  two  volumes,  folio,  written  on 
vellum,  in  the  Estrangelo  Syriac  character.  The  library 
has  copies  of  the  first  editions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics ;  also  the  greater  part  of  the  works  printed 
by  William  Caxton,  the  first  printer  in  England.  The 
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library  was  originally  much  indebted  to  three  bucccbsivo 
archbishops,  whom  Thomas  Fuller  denominates  *  powerful 
Parker,  pious  Grindall,  and  polite  Bancroft.*  An  elegant 
building  is  now  erecting  for  the  Fitzwillinm  Museum,  etc. 
in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  cornice  and  pediments.  Various  clas- 
sical figures  are  sculptured  in  bold  relief." 

British  Museum. 

"  This  great  establishment,  most  honorable  to  the  British 
nation  and  government,  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don, in  Bloomsbury,  a  little  north  of  Oxford  Street,  one  of 
the  great  arteries  of  the  city.  It  has  Great  Russell  Street 
on  the  south,  Charlotte  Street  and  Bedford  Square  on  the 
west,  Montague  Place  on  the  north,  and  Montague  Street 
on  the  east.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  safety,  and  for 
convenience  of  resort  from  all  parts  of  London.  It  includes 
a  library  of  manuscripts,  a  library  of  printed  books,  a  mu- 
seum of  ancient  sculpture,  museums  of  natural  history  ia 
all  its^departments,  collections  of  prints,  of  medals,  and  of 
maps  and  charts,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  ethnographical  mu- 
seum. The  buildings  cover  so  large  an  area,  and  a  part  of 
them,  when  seen  by  the  writer,  were  in  so  incomplete  a 
condition,  that  it  isodifficult  to  state  what  will  be  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  whole.  The  same  great  fault  will 
probably  exist  as  is  seen  in  most  of  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings  of  London, — want  of  proportionate  height  Many 
of  these  edifices  look  tame  and  contemptible  by  being  ex- 
tended over  a  large  area  without  any  corresponding  eleva- 
tion. Most  of  the  buildings  which  surround  Waterloo  Place 
are  a  failure,  partly  from  this  cause. 

"  The  whole  sum  devoted  to  the  British  Museum  by  Par- 
liament, including  the  current  year,  1847  -48,  amounts  to 
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2,061,895,  or  ^  10,309,475.  Tho  real  estate  (Monthgno 
House,  etc.)  ond  tho  now  buildings  have  cost  about  ono 
half  of  this  sum.  Sir  Hans  Sloano^s  collections,  a  coUoc- 
tion  of  manuscripts  by  tho  first  two  Earls  of  Oxford,  tho 
Cottonian  collection  of  manuscripts,  with  a  small  library  by 
Arthur  Edwards,  when  brought  together,  bccamo  the  Brit* 
iah  Museum.  Sir  H.  Sloane  was  the  real  founder.  Tho 
number  of  printed  books,  when  first  opened  to  tho  public  in 
1757,  did  not  probably  exceed  40,000.  In  1759,  George 
K.  gave  a  library  of  9,000  volumes,-  which  was  begun  by 
Henry  VII.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  Arthur  Onslow,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were,  successively,  contributors.  In  1799, 
Bev.  C.  M.  Cracherode  bequeathed  4,500  volumes,  include 
ing  many  incunabula  and  rare  editions.  In  1813,  Parlia- 
ment purchased  the  fine  law  library  of  Francis  Hargrave, 
and  in  1818,  Dr.  Burney's  library,  rich  in  Greek  classics. 
In  1823,  George  I\  .  presented  to  the  Museum  the  splendid 
library  collected  by  his  father,  comprising  more  than  65,000 
well  selected  volumes,  which  had  cost  upwards  of  ^  300,000. 
With  their  rich  bindings,  and  placed  in  a  truly  magnificent 
hall,  they  form  ono  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Museum. 
This  collection  is  very  valuable  in  classics,  in  English  his- 
tory,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  literatui-e.  The  last 
great  addition  was  made  in  1847,  —  the  library  of  Rt  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000  volumes, 
and  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  select,  rare,  and 
costly  works,  than  any  private  library  in  Great  Britain,  except 
Lord  Spencer^s.  It  has  a  copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  Faust 
and  SchaefTer's  Bible  of  1462,  Mentelin's  Bible  of  1470,  the 
C!omplutensian  Polyglot,  the  first  English  Bible,  the  first 
English  Psalter,  the  first  edition  of  Cranmer's  great  Bible, 
Tyndale's  Pentateuch  of  1530.  The  Grenville  copy  of  the 
editio  princepa  of  tho  Latin  Vulgate,  printed  about  1450  at 
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Mayonco,  is  ono  of  fivo  copies  known  to  exist  on  Tollum. 
Only  four  copies  of  the  lirat  edition  of  Crnnrn9r'fl  Biblo  iro 
known  to  exist.  Tho  Latin  Psalter  of  1457  is  a  mastor- 
pieco  of  typogmphy.  Tho  Museum  had  offered  previously 
£  600  for  a  copy  belonging  to  the  Wurtennborg  library,  tho 
curators  of  which  demanded  £  8,000. 

*'  The  Museum  has  a  noble  collection  of  pamphlets, 
130,000  in  number,  including  the  collections  of  George 
Thomnson,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  a 
French  collection  of  40,000,  published  during  tho  first  rev- 
olution, mostly  in  Parb;  19,000,  which  belonged  to  tho 
library  of  George  III.,  etc. 

"  Among  the  recent  additions  are  a  selection  of  Bibles 
from  ilie  fine  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  12,000 
Chinese  volumes  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison ; 
2,500  additional  volumes  of  Chinese  works ;  a  few  valuable 
Oriental  works  from  the  library  of  De  Sacy ;  a  curious  col- 
le&Uon  on  South  America ;  a  large  part  of  the  slock  of  the 
eminent  antiquarian  bookseller,  Kuppitsch  of  Vienna,  very 
rich  in  early  German  literature,  with  360  works  under  the 
head  *  Luther,'  etc.  The  Museum  has  ordered  the  pur- 
chase of  all  American  works  which  have  been  printed  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  added  to  the  library  during 
1846  was  nearly  45,000,  of  which  20,000  were  by  the 
Grenville  bequest,  and  3,000  by  the  copyright  act.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  may  now 
be  stated  at  350,000,  and  of  works  as  exceeding  550,000." 

The  Sorhonne  at  Paris. 

"  The  Parliament  of  Louis  TIV.,  in  the  age  of  Pascal, 
Comeille,  and  Moli^re,  assembled  one  day,  all  the  chambers 
together,  at  the  request  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemned  to 
banishment  three  chemists,  Bitaut,  De  Claves,  and  Villon, 
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who  had  maintained  theses  contrary  to  Aristotle ;  the  Sor- 
bonno  gravely  pronounced  the  punishment  of  death  against 
any  one  who  should  afterwards  dare  to  attack  the  Greek 
philosopher.  At  the  same  Sorbonne,  from  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  6  vovs  Z(mv  avXdr,  the  soul  is  immortal^  it  was 
maintained  in  an  academical  exercise,  by  five  arguments, 
more  or  less,  that,  the  soul  is  a  Jlute^  that  being  one  of  tho 
meanings  of  aiXds !  In  our  days,  at  this  same  Sorbonne, 
Royer-CoUard,  Cousin,  and  Jouffroy  have  lectured  in  phi- 
losophy; Andrieux  and  Villemain  in  literature  and  elo- 
quence ;  Guizot,  Lacretelle,  Michelet,  and  Quinet  in  history. 
The  celebrated  school  of  the  Sorbonne,  where  now  stands 
tho  College  de  la  Sorbonne,  wjis  founded  in  A.  D.  1253,  by 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  chaplain  of  St.  Louis.  The  Rue  de  la 
Sorbonne,  near  the  centre  of  that  part  of  Paris  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  begins  at  the  Rue  des  Mathu- 
rins  and  abuts  on  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne.  Many  monu- 
ments and  buildings  give  a  singularly  original  aspect  to  this 
quarter  of  Paris.  At  the  bottom  of  the  street  is  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny,  begun  in  1480,  in  part  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Julian's  palace  of  the  baths.  It  was  finished  in 
1505.  The  turrets  and  richly  ornamented  garret-windows 
are  very  striking.  It  now  contains  a  precious  collection  of 
antiquities.  In  it  the  section  of  Marat  held  its  sittings  in 
1793.  Those  lofty,  narrow,  gabled,  small-windowed  houses, 
which  elbowed  each  other  and  clomb  up  in  each  others* 
faces,  without  order,  were  the  College  de  Bayeux,  College 
de  Narbonne,  and  the  Collegium  Sagiense.  At  present,  the 
inscriptions  over  the  gateways  are  the  only  remnants  of  those 
institutions.  On  tho  4th  of  June,  1629,  the  foundation  of 
the  present  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  was  laid  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Two  Doric  portals  lead  to  a  wide  quadrangular 
court,  surrounded  by  substantial  buildings  of  simple  design 
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varying  from  three  to  five  stories.  In  the  southern  transept 
of  the  church  —  not  now  used  m  a.  parish  church  —  is  tho 
celebrated  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  chef'd''caivre  of 
Girardon,  and  one  of  tho  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  of  tho 
seventeenth  century.  It  waa  before  this  tomb  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Thou  —  sister  of  the  great  historian,  whom  the 
Cardinal  had  ordered  to  bo  beheaded  — -  exclaimed,  *  Lord, 
if  thou  hadst  been  hero,  my  brother  had  not  died  !  *  Here, 
also,  Peter  the  Great  on  his  knees  exclaimed,  *  I  would  give 
half  of  my  estate  to  find  out  from  thee  how  to  govern  tho 
other  half.'  The  college  forms  a  large  court,  sombre  but 
grand,  yet  almost  entirely  destitute  of  architectural  orna- 
ment. The  professors  have  apartments  laere.  The  lecture- 
rooms  are  inconveniently  small." 

The  National  Library^  or  Bibliothtque  Royale,  at  Paris. 

"  The  long,  inelegant  buikJing,  No.  58,  Rue  Vivienne,  in 
front  of  the  Place  Richelieu,  Paris,  contains  the  largest  libra- 
ry in  the  world.  The  meanness  of  the  building  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  books  form  a  very  marked  contrast  with  the 
fine  edifice  and  the  scientific  arrangements  of  the  library  at 
Munich.  The  length  of  the  building  is  540  feet,  the  breadth 
130.  Up  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books  in  France, 
mostly  copies  of  the  Bible,  fathers,  canons  and  missals,  be- 
longed to  the  numerous  convents.  St.  Louis  caused  copies 
of  all  these  manuscripts  to  be  made,  and  arranged  in  a  room 
belonging  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  This  was  bequeathed  to 
several  monasteries.  King  John's  library  did  not  exceed 
eight  or  ten  volumes.  Charles  V.  formed  a  library  of  910 
volumes,  which  was  deposited  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre. 
These  books  were  illuminated  missals,  legends  of  the  saints, 
■works  on  astrology,  etc.  Some  parts  of  this  collection  were 
dispersed  under  Charles  VI.,  and  other  parts  were  carried 


to  England,  having  been  purchased  for  1200  livrca  by  the 
Duko  of  Bedford-  Most  of  those  books  were  subsequently 
brought  back  by  the  princes  John  and  Charles  d'Angoultmo. 
In  1496,  Louis  XII.  transported  the  library  of  the  Louvre, 
with  several  other  collections,  to  Blois.  Francis  I.  carried 
tho  whole,  consisting  of  1890  volumes,  to  Fontainebleau.  It 
was  removed  to  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  in  1594.  It  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Louis  XIII.  and  numbered  16,746  volumes. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  treasures  of  tho  library  were  im- 
mensely augmented.  At  his  death  in  1715,  it  exceeded 
70{000  volumes.  In  1731,  it  was  removed  to  the  building, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  and  a  part  of  the  immense 
palace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  other  part  of  this  palace 
was  annexed  to  it  in  1829,  when  the  treasury  was  removed 
to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  the  library 
exceeded  100,000  volumes.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  at  the  Revolution,  all  the  manuscripts  and  print- 
ed volumes  belonging  to  them  were  added  to  the  library. 
Buonaparte  enriched  it  with  spoils  from  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  most  of  which  were  restored  in  1815.  An  annual 
grant  has  been  made  for  many  years  by  the  government, 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  manuscripts,  engravings,  etc.  In 
1846,  the  mm  granted  to  this  library  and  to  three  others 
was  555,823  francs. 

**  The  library  is  divided  into  five  distinct  sections:  1.  The 
printed  works.  2.  Manuscripts,  genealogies,  etc.  3.  Med- 
als, antique  gems,  etc.  4.  Engravings.  5.  The  zodiac 
and  antique  marbles.  The  second  room  on  the  first  floor 
contains  a  series  of  specimens  of  ancient  ornamental  book- 
binding. In  the  third  room  are  specimens  of  printing  from 
the  time  of  Gutenberg  to  the  present.  In  the  transverse 
gallery  are  two  models  in  porcelain  of  the  celebrated  por- 
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celain  towers  of  China,  given  to  Louia  XIV.  Next  is  the 
public  reading-gallery,  which  is  generally  crowded.  The 
average  dm\y  number  of  readers  is  stated  to  be  nearly  400. 
The  works  are  kept  in  wired  bookcases.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  modem  folio  editions,  on  vellum,  etc.,  or  copies 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  binding.  One  of  tho 
greatest  curiosities  in  tho  library  *  is  the  most  ancient 
printed  book  with  a  date '  ;  it  is  a  Psalter,  printed  in  May- 
ence,  in  1457,  by  Faust  and  Schaefler.  Tho  Mazarin 
Bible,  also  in  this  library,  was  printed  in  1456,  with  cut 
metal  types. 

"  The  number  of  medals  and  coins  is  computed  at  100,000. 
Many  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  some  are  unique.  Tho 
series  of  Koman  coins  is  quite  remarkable.  Twenty  Etrus-* 
can  vases,  found  at  Geere  in  Etruria,  eight  suits  of  com- 
plete armor,  with  many  antique  curiosities,  will  attrapt  tho 
visitor. 

"  The  manuscripts  are  arranged  in  galleries  on  the  first 
and  second  floors.  They  consist  of  about  80,000  volumes, 
in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental,  and  other  languages,  in- 
cluding 30.000  which  relate  to  the  history  of  France.  The 
catalogues  fill  twenty-four  volumes,  besides  ample  supple- 
ments to  each.  In  a  gallery,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Mazarin,  140  feet  in  length  and  22  in  breadth,  many  pre- 
cious and  rare  manuscripts  are  preserved.  Among  them  is 
a  very  interesting  historic  recprd  of  A.  D.  781,  in  Chinese 
and  Syriac,  found  in  Canton  in  1628,  giving  an  account  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Syrian  missionaries  in  China,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  There  are  also  the  manuscript  of 
Telemachus  in  Fenelon's  own  hand ;  the  manuscripts  of 
Galileo;  missals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries;  Coptic, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian  manuscripts,  etc. 
21* 
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"The  number  of  plates  of  engravings  amounts  to 
1,400,000,  contained  in  upwards  of  9,000  volumes  or  port- 
folios. The  portraits,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  are  divided 
in  each  country,  according  to  the  rank  or  profession  of  the 
individual,  and  are  classed  in  chronological  or  alphabetical 
order.  The  series  of  costumes  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries is  very  interesting.  The  history  of  France  will  form 
150  volumes.  The  topographical  collection  contains  about 
300,000  maps,  charts,  etc.  A  room  on  the  ground  floor 
contains  the  Egyptian  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  a  temple.  There  are 
also  Bactrian  inscriptions,  discovered  near  the  Indus.  In 
the  court-yard  are  some  bass-reliefs  from  Kamac,  nearly 
^,000  years  old. 

"  Paris  possesses  five  public  libraries,  to  which  admission 
is  absolutely  free,  not  including  those  of  the  Institute,  the  Uni- 
versity, and  those  which  belonged  to  the  two  late  Chambers. 
These  five  libraries  contain,  according  to  a  statement  in  the 
British  Review,  August,  1847,  at  least  1,300,000  volumes 
of  printed  books,  viz. : 

1.  National  Library,  800,000  volnmes. 

2.  Arsenal       "      180,000  « 

3.  S$. Genevieve"      165,000  « 

4.  Mazarin  100,000  «' 
.5.  Town          "       55,000  *' 

Total,  1,300,000 

The  above,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  a  low  estimate  ;  the 
Paris  authorities  make  the  number  in  the  National  Library 
much  larger." 

University  of  BonUi  Germany. 

"The  University  of  Bonn  is  most  delightfully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where,  in 
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txsconding,  tho  banks  loso  their  tamo  and  level  (Ispcct, 
while  the  river  v;^inds  moat  gracefully  and  romantically 
among  hills  and  mountains.  Tho  mountainB  oficn  ap- 
proach and  overhang  tho  stream ;  they  are  covered  with 
vineyards  sometimes  to  their  very  tops,  and  many  of  them 
are  crowned  with  castles  mostly  in  ruins,  recalling  some 
stirring  tradition  or  history  of  past  ages.  A  university, 
established  in  tho  midst  of  such  scenery  and  associa- 
tions, has  a  most  appropriate  and  enviable  locale.  Tho 
influence  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  youth  may 
be  imperceptible  and  gradual,  but  in  the  end  and  oA 
the  whole,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  education.  The  students  at  the  colleges  in 
Burlington  and  Amherst,  and  in  the  academy  at  West  Pointy 
are  in  this  respect  highly  favored ;  still,  these  towns  are  in 
a  new  country,  and  do  not  possess  the  historical  associations 
which  so  thickly  cluster  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  That 
river,  also,  has  some  natural  features  peculiar  to  itself.  In- 
deed, it  cannot  well  be  compared  with  the  Hudson,  the  Con- 
necticut, or  any  other  stream  in  the  Old  World  or  New. 
Two  or  three  miles  above  Bonn,  on  the  same  bank,  are  the 
hill  and  ruined  castle  of  Godesberg.  Here  are  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Julian. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  became  the  asylum  of  the  elector  and  arch- 
bishop, Gebhard,  on  his  conversion  to  Lutheranism  and  mar- 
riage with  the  beautiful  Agnes,  Countess  of  Mansfeldt.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  old  tower  is  of  almost  une- 
qualled beauty.  The  long  and  very  narrow  strips  of  grain  of 
various  colors,  some  yellow  for  the  harvest,  reminding  one 
of  the  view  from  Mount  Holyoke  ;  the  vine-terraced  hills,' 
green  to  the  very  top ;  the  high  and  kindred  hills  on  the 
opposite  bank,  called  the  Siebengeberge,  one  of  them  '  the 
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castled  crag  of  Draclionfoli),'  frowning  *  o'er  the  wide  and 
winding  Rhino ' ;  behind  these  seven,  four  other  mountains,  , 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  all  crowned  with  ruined 
castles ;  the  high  cross,  a  monument  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  road  to  Bonn ;  the  city  itself,  with  its  university 
buildings,  its  Miinster  church  surrounded  by  its  great  octag- 
onal tower ;  and,  still  farther  down  the  stream,  the  numer- 
ous spires  of  Cologne,  its  magnificent  cathedral  tower  and 
the  suspended  cranCy  —  all,  perfectly  distinct,  form  ^  pano- 
rama at  the  same  time  crowded  with  historical  associations, 
with  romance,  and  exhibiting  a  perfect  image  of  quiet  beau- 
ty ;  these  constitute  no  unimportant  item  in  the  material  of 
university  education.    Bonn  —  the  Bonna  and  Bonnensia 
^astra  of  Florus  and  Tacitus  —  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  on  the  Rhine.   Two  or  three  apartments  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  University,  are  filled  with  Roman  antiquities 
dug  up  in  the  town  and  vicinity.    These  relics  of  Roman 
cookery,  of  the  military  art,  and  of  polytheism,  are  now  not 
unfrequently  found  when  an  excavation  is  made,  or  even 
when  the  ploughman  turns  up  the  soil.  The  University  was 
founded  by  Maximilian,  the  last  elector.   It  was  suppressed 
by  the  French,  and  restored  by  the  present  government  in 
1818.    It  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Germany  in 
the  character  of  its  professors,  in  its  improved  discipline,  in 
the  commodiousness  of  its  buildings,  and  in  the  extent  and 
happy  arrangement  of  its  scientific  and  literary  treasures. 
Among  its  lately  deceased  teachers  who  enjoyed  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  or  rather  one  coextensive  with  the  civilized 
world,  were  Augustus  Schlegel  and  Niebuhr.    In  the 
churchyard,  outside  of  the  gate  called  Sternenthor,  is  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Niebuhr  and  his  wife,  designed 
by  Ranch  of  Berlin,  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  of  a  most 
thoughtful  and  expressive  character.   The  marble  busts  of 
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the  historian  and  his  wifo  —  her  right  hand  in  his  —  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  touching.  The  inscriptions,  token 
from  the  Apocrypha,  Horace,  and  the  New  Testament,  uro 
quite  appropriate  to  Niebuhr,  but  they  disturb  the  effect 
which  the  simple  words  of  the  New  Testament  alone  are 
fitted  to  produce.  Beethoven,  though  never  connected  with 
the  University,  is  ono  of  the  boasts  of  this  city.  Ernest 
Hanel  of  Dresden  has  erected  a  fino  bronze  monument  to 
him  in  one  of  the  squares.  The  old  house  in  which  ho  Viros 
born,  and  the  instrument  on  which  he  learned  to  play  so 
cunningly,  are  shown  to  the  traveller.  Among  the  most 
eminent  living  savans  of  the  University  ia  Christian  Lassen, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit.  He  is  now  suffering  severely  from 
weakness  of  eyesight,  caused  by  his  efforts  to  decipher  th* 
Persepolitan  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  copied  by 

a  learned  Dane  Professor  Welcker,  of  Botin,  enjoys 

a  high  classical  reputation,  and  is  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  Rhenish  Museum  for  Philology,  He  ia  also  8uperin> 
tendent  of  the  University  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he  has 
published  a  description  in  two  pamphlets  containing  about 
two  hundred  pages.  The  collection  of  casts  in  gypsum  is 
large,  and  some  of  the  specimens  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
is,  however,  much  surpassed  by  the  museum  at  Berlin, 
which  some  time  ago  had  206  groups  and  statues,  302  btists^ 
heads,  and  masks,  and  1,200  reliefs.  The  number  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  in  the  museum  at  Bonn  is  6,073.  Six  are 
of  gold,  and  3,209  of  silver.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
university  building  is  Poppelsdorf,  connected  vsdth  Bonn  by 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  chestnuts.  The  building  ~  formerly 
the  pleasure-castle  built  by  Joseph  Clemens  —  now  contains 
halls  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  apartments  for  the  pro- 
fessors, collections  in  natural  history,  etc.  The  ground  sur- 
rounding it  is  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.   The  collection 
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in  Tioiilogy  comprises  between  16,000  and  18,000  speci- 
mens ;  that  of  pctrifaclions,  more  than  10,000,  and  that  of 
mincTals,  more  than  22,000.  The  geology  of  the  district  ia 
beautifully  and  very  distinctly  illustrated,  particularly  that 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Seven  Mountoins.  In  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  fresco  paintings,  exe- 
cuted by  the  celebrated  Cornelius  aud  his  pupils.  They 
were  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1832.  The  figures 
ore  as  large  as  life.  There  are  four  distinct  paintings,  rep- 
resenting the  schools  of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology. They  are  quite  instructive,  as  showing  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  Germans," have  been  the  great  lights  of  science 
and  literature.  Leibnitz,  F.  A.  Wolff",  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
•Schleiermaqher  would  stand  forth  without  disguise,  though 
at  the  expense  of  such  inferior  men  as  Bacon  and  Milton  I 
But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see  Klopstock  in  close 
proximity  with  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuingle,  while  John  Knox 
is  not  thought  worthy  to  appear  at  all  I  Peter  is  of  course 
on  the  Catholic  side  of  theology,  but  by  what  rule  John  and 
Luke  are  placed  there,  we  do  not  know.  The  first  Protes- 
tant writers  in  theology,  according  to  the  picture,  were  Paul, 
Matthew,  and  Mark.  The  next  in  the  series  is  Eusebius, 
the  Church  historian.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  follow  the  di- 
rection of  Peter,  while  Jerome,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Au- 
gustine are  under  the  guidance  of  Paul.  The  University 
library  contains  more  than  100,000  volumes,  besides  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts.  There  are  also  a 
great  number  of  cases,  or  pasteboard  bags,  in  which  are 
placed  the  programmes,  monograms,  etc.  in  which  the 
German  Gelehrten  are  so  prolific." 


University  of  Bale,  Switzerland. 
"  There  are  but  few  towns  on  the  Ehine  more  interesting 
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than  Bale.  The  greater  part  of  iho  city  lies  on  tho  loft 
bank,  a  few  miles  below  the  point  where  tho  river  bo- 
comes  navigable.  Its  waters,  especially  when  at  their 
height,  rushing  rapidly  through  the  city,  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal attraction.  On  ono  side  nro  seen  the  hills  of  tho 
Black  Forest,  on  tho  other  the  Jura  Mountains,  Tho  Miin- 
ster,  or  cathedral  church,  very  near  tho  river,  wfts  begun 
A.  D.  1010,  and  is  a  very  venerable,  though  not  handsome, 
structure.  The  material  of  which  it  is  built,  is  a  deep-red 
sandstone.  The  church  is  used  for  the  Protestant  service. 
It  contains  the  red  marble  tombstone  of  Erasmus,  who  was 
buried  beneath  the  middle  aisle  in  1536.  In  an  adjoining 
cloister  are  the  monuments  of  (Ecolampadius,  Grynteus, 
and  Meyer.  There  is  also  an  apartment,  called  Concilium 
Saal,  where  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  Council 
of  Bale  were  held  bet.veen  1436  and  1444.  It  is  a  low, 
unimposing  room,  with  four  Gothic  windows,  quite  unaltered 
since  the  days  of  the  Council.  The  public  or  university 
library,  containing  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
is  crowded  into  dull  and  low  apartments,  but  is  itself  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest.  Here  are  autographs  of  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Erasmus,  Zuingle,  and  other  eminent  Reformers. 
There  is  also  a  great  number  of  portraits,  —  some  of  them 
the  originals,  of  the  Reformers  just  named,  of  the  three 
Bernouillis  and  of  Euler,  all  eminent  mathematicians  and 
natives  of  Bale,  an  excellent  one  of  the  printer  Frobenius, 
etc.  Here  also  are  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
younger  Holbein,  including  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in  eight 
compartments,  portraits  of  the  artist,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  an  original  sketch  for  the  famous  picture  of  the  family 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Here  likewise  are  some  fresco  frag- 
ments of  the  original  Dance  of  Death,  which  were  in  exist- 
ence at  least  in  1439.   In  the  library  are  bronzes,  coins, 
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fmgmontfl  of  pottory,  etc.  found  in  Augst,  Uio  sito  of  the 
Romnn  Augusta  Rauracorum.,  sovon  miles  from  Balo.  A 
largo  nnd  commodioun  building  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration, intended  to  contain  these  nnd  other  antiquities. 
The  University  was  founded  in  1460.  Its  annals  huvo  boon 
illustrated  by  the  great  names  of  Erasmus,  Euler,  the  Bor- 
nouillio,  etc.  From  various  causes  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  reputation  and  importance.  One  of  these  causes  is 
undoubiedly  the  celebrity  to  which  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  etc.  have  attained.  In  1832  the  Swiss  Diet  separated 
the  Canton  into  two  parts,  called  B&\o  Villu  and  B&lo  Cam- 
pagne.  By  this  division,  the  University  has  been  most  un- 
justly deprived  of  a  largo  portion  of  its  funds.  The  corps 
of  instructors  consists  of  five  professors  of  theology,  • —  viz. 
De  Wette,  Hagenbach,  Stahelin,  Miiller,  and  Hoffmann ; 
ihroe  of  law  ;  eleven  of  medicine ;  and  in  the  philosophical 
faculty,  twelve  ordinary  professors  and  seven  professors  ex- 
traordinary ;  —  in  all  thirty-eight.  There  are  two  profes- 
sora  of  the  honored  name  of  Bernouiili,  and  three  of  that  of 
Burckhardt  William  Wackernagel,  author  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  Latin  and  German  hymns,  is  professor  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric.  Dr.  Hofimann  is  the  excellent  superintendent 
of  the  Mission  Institute  and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Blumhardt. 
Dr.  Hagenbach  is  a  very  able  theologian,  and  author  of  the 
well'known  Dogmengeschichte.  He  is  evangelical  in  his 
opinions,  and  his  influence  is  said  to  be  very  happy  in  the 
University  and  abroad.  He  is  editor  of  the  *  Church  Journal 
for  Reformed  Switzerland,*  published  at  Zurich. .... 

"Bale,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  seat  of  the  mission  semi- 
nary established  by  DV.  Blumhardt  in  1816.  '  It  was  found- 
ed as  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  God  for  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  from  foreign  domination.'  Its  great  object  is 
to  fit  young  men,  by  a  course  of  study  and  discipline,  for 
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foreign  miBsiorinrics.  Tho  original  number  of  pupils  was 
seven,  who  came  with  Blumhnrdt,  who  had  boon  a  pastor  in 
Wurtcmberg.  Auxiliaiy  sociolics  for  tho  support  of  tho  In- 
stitute were  soon  founded  in  Wiirtcmberg,  in  French  and 
Gorman  Switzerland,  and  in  tho  Middle  and  North  of  Ger- 
many. The  course  of  study,  in  tho  preparatory  school  and 
in  the  Institute  proper,  embraces  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic or  Sans<:rit,  Natural  History,  Geography,  etc.,  and  tho 
common  studies  embraced  in  a  theological  course.  Each 
student  enters  into  an  obligation  to  labor  as  a  missionary  in 
whatever  field  tho  Committee  may  point  out,  unleiss  there 
are  special  reasons  to  the  contrary.  An  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages  is  considered  as  an  essential  pre- 
requisite. The  Institute  has  a  large  and  commodious 
building,  near  the  city  wall  in  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
with  some  land  adjoining.  It  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  tho  friends  of  missions  and  the 
personal  labors  of  the  pupils,  '^'reat  freedom  is  allowed  in 
relation  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students.  *  They  are 
not  required  to  subscribe  to  the  faith  of  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Zuingle,  but  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  Scriptures  are 
made  the  uniform  standard  of  appeal.  The  young  men 
have  gone  out  under  the  patronage  of  various  societies ;  e.  g. 
of  the  British  Church  Missionary  Society ;  of  the  Bale  Mis- 
sionary Society;  of  the  Evangelical  Russian  Church,  etc. 
The  Institution  has  published,  for  many  years,  a  valuable 
monthly  Missionary  Magazine,  containing  many  matters  of 
interest  to  the  philologist  and  the  geographer.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  young  missionary,  his  instructions  are  given 
to  him  at  Bale,  Strasburg,  Tiibingen,  Dresden,  or  some  other 
important  place,  much  according  to  the  custom  in  the  United 
States.  The  portrait  of  each  student  is  also  engraved,  and 
suspended  in  the  room  where  the  Committee  meet.  At  the 
VOL.  I.  22 
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prosont  timo,  thoro  nro  just  two  hundred  and  forty  of  tlicso 
portraits.  Many  of  them  are  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
talent  and  moral  worth,  which  have  hero  been  devoted  to 
tho  cauBO  of  missions.  The  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
Institute  was  hold  in  .Tune,  1846.  Tho  present  number  of 
students  in  both  departments  is  forty." 

Valican  Library. 

"This  library  was  founded  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  \4  '7, 
who  transferred  to  his  new  Vatican  palace  the  manuscvipts 
which  had  been  collected  in  the  Lateran,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  The  present  building  was  erected  by  Sixlus 
v.,  in  1588.  The  library  has  been  augmented  from  time  to 
time  by  various  purchases,  bequests,  and  donations.  In  this 
work  Leo  X.  was  particularly  active,  sending  agents  into  dis- 
tant countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The  great  body  of  the 
treasures,  especially  of  manuscripts,  is  contained  in  an  irn- 
mense  hall,  (which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  two  portions,) 
and  in  two  wings  or  galleries  which  extend  from  the  end  of 
the  hall  to  an  immense  length.  Painted  cabinets  or  presses, 
entirely  closed,  contain  the  books  and  manuscripts,  so  that 
a  stranger  would  have  no  suspicion  of  the  nature  or  value 
of  the  contents.  All  that  meet  the  eye  are  walls  bright  with 
tasteless  modern  frescos,  Etruscan  vases,  tables  of  granite, 
statues,  a  column  of  Oriental  alabaster,  etc.  The  halls  are 
sadly  wanting  in  the  literary  air  of  a  library.  The  genius 
loci  is  concealed  by  inappropriate  decoration.  Overloaded 
ornament  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  modern  Italian  taste, 
particularly  in  architecture.  Among  the  manuscript  treas- 
ures, which  the  writer  looked  at,  were  the  Virgil  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  with  fifty  miniatures,  including  a  por- 
trait of  the  author ;  a  Terence  of  the  ninth  century,  with 
miniatures ;  Cicero  de  Republica,  the  palimpsest  discovered 
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by  Canliiml  Mni,  under  a  version  of  Augustine's  Ck)mmontairy 
on  the  Psalms,  a  quarto  of  698  pogca,  parts  of  it  much  do- 
faced  ;  a  Pliny  with  very  fine  figures  of  animals  drawn  on 
the  lower  margin ;  a  Greek  calendar  of  tho  tenth  century, 
gorgeously  illuminated  with  banilicos,  martyrdoms,  etc.; 
tho  four  Gospels  of  A.  D.  1128,  a  very  interesting  Byzantino 
manuscript,  in  quurto ;  an  immense  Hebrew  Bible,  folio, 
splendidly  illuminated,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  a  com- 
mon arm  to  raise  from  tho  shelf,  and  for  which  the  Jews  of 
Venice  are  said  to  have  offered  its  weight  in  gold  ;  an  qffi' 
cium  mortis  with  most  expressive  and  beautiful  miniatures ; 
the  Codex  Mexicanus,  a  very  long  calendar ;  the  autograph 
copy  of  the  Do  Sacramentis  of-  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  in- 
scription on  the  last  page,  *  Anglorum  rex  Henricus,  Leo 
Decime,  mittit  hoc  opus  ct  fidei  teste  et  amicitiee  " ;  and  the 
letters  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, very  characteristic  of  the  amorous  and  capricious 
monarch.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  his  day,  and  ia 
consequence  of  his  proceedings,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  had  no  official  intercourse  with  that  of  Rome. 
The  printed  books  are  mostly  contained  in  eight  or  ten 
common  rooms,  within  glass  cases.  Many  of  the  volumes, 
being  bound  in  the  white  vellum  for  which  Home  is  so 
famous,  make  quite  an  imposing  show.  Of  course  the 
library  is  deficient  in  many  works  which  are  found  in  Prot- 
estant libraries.  One  room  is  wholly  occupied  with  400 
volumes  of  engravings,  mostly  in  large  folio.  The  Papal 
government  is  extensively  engaged  in  executing  engravings ; 
of  some  kinds  it  enjoys  a  monopoly.  The  custode  stated 
the  number  of  printed  books  in  the  Va^can  library  to  bo 
100,000,  and  of  manuscripts  35,000,  —  probably  much  ex- 
aggerated, especially  in  respect  to  the  printed  books.  The 
manuscript  treasures  are  precious  beyond  all  price,  and  it  is 
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supposed ,  that  vaUiublo  discoveries  would  bo  the  result  of 
a  free  and  thorough  examination.  Complaints  aro  made  of 
the  illiberal  policy  pursued  by  tho  present  librarian,  Car- 
dinal Mai.  This  celebrated  scholar,  now  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  has  been  satisfied  for  some  years  with  his 
former  reputation." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

rUKITAN  LIBRARY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  early  education,  the  studious  habits,  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  Mr.  Edwards,  made  him  a  thor- 
ough Puritan.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
honor  of  the  Puritan  name.  For  several  years  be- 
fore he  visited  England,  he  had  been  engaged  with 
a  friend  in  forming  a  plan  and  devising  measures 
for  a  Puritan  Library,  to  be  established  at  Andover 
or  Boston.  It  was  one  of  his  designs  in  visiting 
London  to  examine  the  Red  Cross  Library,  as  a  mod- 
el for  the  institution  which  he  hoped  that  he  might 
establish  in  New  England.  Highly  characteristic 
of  him  were  his  first  reflections  on  visiting  the  scene 
of  the  Red  Cross  Library.    He  writes : 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  north  of  the 
old  London  wall,  west  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  etc.,  are  sev- 
eral localities  which  are  particularly  interesting  to  Protes- 
tants and  to  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  On  the  west 
is  Smithfield,  soon  to  be  reclaimed,  as  we  would  hope,  from 
the  degrading  use  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  that  of  a  cat» 
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tlo-mnrkct.  The  spot  in  which  the  martyrs  were  burned  is 
Baid  lo  bo  in  the  centre  of  tho  pens,  where  the  gas-lamp 
now  stands. 

"On  tho  north  ia  Bunhill-Ficlds'  burj^ing-ground,  con- 
verted by  Dr.  Tindal,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  into  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Dissenters.  It 
18  walled  and  well  kept ;  the  tablets  and  various  monuments 
are  in  their  proper  position  ;  many  young  trees  nre  growing, 
and  tho  whole  ground  has  a  tidy  appearance,  though  it  has 
slight  pretensions  lo  beauty.  It  is  known  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  have  been  buried  there  ;  and  this 
number  constitutes  but  a  part.  It  is  understood  that  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman  has  been  collecting  the  inscriptions  for  pub- 
lication. To  a  non-conformist,  it  is  indeed  sacred  ground. 
We  will  select  a  few  names  from  tho  distinguished  or  pious 
dead,  whose  memorials  are  there :  John  Bunyan,  whose 
sufficient  epitaph  is,  *  Author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  * ;  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  D.,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel ;  Mrs.  Susannah 
Wesley,  who  died  July  23, 1742,  aged  seventy-tliree,  moth- 
er of  nineteen  children  (among  whom  were  John  and 
Charles  Wesley),  and  whose  inscription  is : 

'  Iq  sore  and  steadfast  hope  to  rise, 
And  claim  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 
A  Christian  here  her  flesh  hud  down, 
The  cross  exchanging  for  a  crown  * ; 

Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  Sobinson  Crusoe  ;  George  Harder, 
author  of  the  Village  Sermons ;  Samuel  Stennett,  D.  D., 
the  hymnologist ;  Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.,  founder  of  the 
Red  Cross  Library ;  Rev.  Charles  Buck,  writer  of  the 
Theological  Dictionary ;  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Toiler,  the 
friend  of  Robert  Hall ;  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.,  author  of 
the  Scripture  Biography ;  Robert  Winlci D,  D,  i  David 
Nesmith,  founder  of  city  missioas  \  Rev.  George  Clay- 
22* 
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I  ton;  Thomas  Pringle,  a  philnntbropist  and  poet;  George 
Jerment,  D.  D. ;  Alexander  Waugh,  D.  D.,  whoso  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches  ;  Robert  Simpson,  D.  D.,  tutor 
in  Floxton  Academy ;  John  Hardy,  a  strenuous  defender 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  time  of  Wilkes ;  Rev. 
Daniel  Neal,  the  Puritan  historian  ;  Dr.  Lardner,  author  of 
the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Rees, 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia;  Rev.  John  Townsend,  the 
founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ;  John  Guise,  D.  D. ; 
Dr.  Gill,  the  commentator ;  Richard  Price,  D.  D.,  etc. 

"Allhallows  Church,  in  Bread  Street,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  John  Howe  ;  in  that  same  street,  John  Milton  was 
bom,  and  in  that  church  he  was  baptized.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption at  his  house,  Artillery  Walk,  close  to  Bunhill- 
Fields*  burying-ground.  His  remains  were  interred  near 
those  of  his  father,  under  the  chancel  *  of  St.  Giles's  Church, 
Cripplegate,  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  frbm  his  house. 
On  a  pillar  which  supports  the  north  gallery  in  this  old 
church,  is  a  tablet  on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 
*  Mr.  John  Milton,  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  born  Dec. 
9,  1608,  died  Nov.  8,  1674,  was  buried  in  this  church. 
Milton's  father,  John  Milton,  died  1647,  was  also  buried 
here.'  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  also  buried  in  this 
church.  Here  Cromwell  was  married.  A  little  east  of 
Bunhill-Fields,  in  Tabernacle  Walk,  is  the  Tabernacle 
meeting-house,  erected  by  George  Whitefield  ;  John  Wes- 
ley's chapel  is  also  near ;  the  first  hou^  on  the  right,  in 
the  court  in  front,  was  the  residence  of  Wesley,  and  here 
he  died  in  1791.  In  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  Rich- 
ard Baxter  was  buried. 


^  By  sabseqacnt  alterations  in  tho  church,  the  chancel  is  now  in 
part  the  main  aisle. 
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"  But  tlio  most  interesting  object  in  this  vicinity,  in  some 
respects,  is  the  Red  Cross  Library,  in  Red  Cross  Street, 
Cripplegate,  founded,  as  before  stated,  by  Dr.  WiUiams. 
The  building,  substantial  and  commodious,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street.  It  could  not  be  placed  on  a  more  ap- 
propriate site.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  that  arena,  where  the 
great  battles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  fought.  It 
is  near  the  spot  embalmed  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.  Here  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  with  an  unction,  a  power,  and  a  comprehensiveness 
that  have  not  since  been  surpassed.  Hither,  also.  White- 
field's  burning  eloquence  attracted  crowds.  And  here  Wes- 
ley was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  full  of  years  and  honors.  On" 
this  spot  the  blind  poet  meditated  his  *  high  argument.'  On 
this  ground,  multitudes  have  slept  in  Jesus,  and  together  are 
waiting,  in  *  sure  and  certain  hope.'  Others  may  visit  St, 
Paul's,  or  Westminster,  or  Windsor,  where  the  mighty  dead 
of  England  rest  in  state  ;  but  to  the  Puritan,  to  tlie  believer 
in  Jesus,  to  him  who  honors  the  champions  of  freedom,  or 
who  delights  to  recall  the  names  of  those  who  preached  the 
Gospel  almost  with  the  tongues  of  seraphs,  no  locality  in 
England,  and  perhaps  but  one  on  earth,  is  so  full  of  impres- 
sive reminiscences." 

After  making  an  accurate  survey  of  the  various 
objects  in  the  Red  Cross  Library,  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
solved to  propose  a  similar  institution  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England.  He  published  the 
following  plan  and  the  reasons  for  adopting  it. 

"  A  Puritan  Library  and  Museum,  should  include,"  he 
8aid,~ 

"  I.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  published  by  the 
Puritans  in  England  and  in  this  country.   It  should  em- 
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brace,  as  far  ob  possible,  all  tbc  writings  of  the  lending  Dis- 
Bcntors  and  Puritons,  especially,  from  the  reign  of  Eliza« 
both,  and  oven  from  the  first  germs  of  dissent  in  the  days 
of  Wiclif,  down  to  the  present  period.  It  should  compre- 
hend the  works  of  those  noble  men  in  the  times  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  who  had  a  leaning  towards  a  dis« 
established  church  and  who  were  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
reformation.  Its  shelves  should  be  adorned,  if  practicable 
(aa  in  many  cases  it  would  be),  with  the  early  editions  of 
the  four  folios,  fifty-eight  quartos,  forty-six  octavos,  and 
twenty-nine  duodecimos  of  Richard  Baxter ;  with  the  elo- 
quent productions  of  Dr.  Bates,  the  Dissenting  Melancthon ; 
with  the  two  folios  of  John  Howe,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  *■  Nihil  nisi  magnum  unquam  nec  sensit  nec  dixit,  nec 
fecit ' ;  with  Dr.  Owen's  learned  labors,  which  induced 
many  eminent  foreigners  to  make  a  voyage  to  England  in 
order  to  converse  with  him ;  with  the  productions  of  the 
immortal  Pilgrim,  who  printed  as  many  treatises  as  he  had 
lived  years  in  the  world  ;  of  Philip  Henry  and  hb  greater 
son,  who  bad  that  peculiar  faculty  that  has  been  called  a 
holy  naiveti  ;  of  the  honored  historians  of  Dissent,  Calamy, 
Neal,  Brook,  and  Bogue ;  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel, 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Stennett,  and  Charles  Wesley ;  of  those 
high-minded  men,  greater  than  philanthropists,  who  laid, 
amid  tears  and  prayers,  the  foundations  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Neither  would  we  exclude  the  works 
of  many  generous  laymen,  who  contended  for  their  civil 
and  religious  rights,  at  the  risk  of  being  immured  in  the 
Fleet,  or  executed  at  Tyburn.  We  would  reverently  gather 
up  all  those  free-spoken  words,  which  so  excited  the  anger 
of  the  high  commission  courts  and  star-chambers  of  arbi- 
trary monarchs  and  bigoted  prelates.  There  were  not  a 
few  pamphlets  and  small  newspapers  published  clandestinely 
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during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  written  with  pens  of  firo, 
and  which  reveal  the  character  of  those  times  far  move 
vividly  than  any  formal  histoiy  or  biography  can  do. 

"  But  tho  prominent  place  should  be  given  to  our  own 
early  Puritan  literature.  We  would  have  it  by  eminence  a 
New  England  library.  We  would  hasten  to  gather  up  with 
pious  zeal  every  thing  which  was  put  into  print  by  tho 
courtly  and  learned  Winthrops,  by  Norton,  who  had  an 
*  eminent  acumen  in  polemical  divinity,'  by  the  holy  and 
tearful  Shepard,  by  the  humble  and  benevolent  Wilson,  by 
the  sweet-tempered  Mitchel,  by  the  apostolic  Eliot,  by  Hub- 
bard the  historian,  by  Prince  the  annalist,  by  the  prolific 
author  of  the  Magnalia,  and  by  all  who,  through  their 
works,  illustrated  the  fortunes  of  the  early  colonists. 

"  This  library  should,  likewise,  include  the  general  his- 
tories of  England  and  the  United  States,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, the  works  of  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Lingard, 
Hallam,  Palgrave,  Hutchinson,  Grahame,  etc. ;  also,  as  com- 
plete a  collection  as  could  be  formed  of  the  polemic  litera- 
ture relating  to  this  subject,  the  controversial  writings  in 
which  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  so 
prolific,  both  in  Old  and  New  England,  not  only  those  called 
forth  by  the  great  struggle  between  the  conformist  and  the 
non-conformist,  but  the  *  Apologies,'  '  Defences,'  *  Rejoin- 
ders,' *  Appeals,'  *  Statements,'  etc.,  in  which  the  various 
sects  of  Dissenters  advocated  or  defended  their  peculiar 
tenets.  The  leading  books  and  pamphlets,  at  least,  in  relation 
to  these  discussions  should  be  procured.  Some  of  thenr  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  ephemeral  literature.  They  em- 
balm some  of  the  noblest  specimens  which  are  to  be  found 
of  sterling  and  honest  thought,  expressed  in  vigorous  Eng- 
lish. Many  of  them  are  necessary  to  the  adequate  under- 
standing  of  the  works  of  the  great  Puritan  divines  and  ci- 
vilians which  are  not  professedly  controversial. 
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"  II.  Manuscripts.  Some  of  these  which  might  now  bo 
procured  would  bo  of  inestimable  value.  Many  others 
would  bo  objects  of  great  curiosity.  Samuel  Stone  of  Hart- 
ford left  a  *  body  of  divinity '  which  was  often  transcribed 
but  never  printed.  Willard,  Vice-President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, left  important  works  in  manuscript.  We  may  also 
mention  the  manuscripts  of  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
Hooker  of  Hartford,  Eliot  the  Indian  apostle,  the  historians 
Gookin,  Hubbard,  Prince,  the  voluminous  papers  of  Cotton 
Mather,  the  interesting  journals  of  Judge  Sewall,  the  Liter- 
ary Diary  of  President  Stiles,  etc.  It  is  well  known,  also, 
tliat  it  is  still  a  matter  of  deliberation  where  the  numerous 
manuscripts  of  President  Edwards  shall  be  finally  depos- 
ited. The  owners  of  them  would  undoubtedly  feel  inclined 
to  place  them  in  a  general  library,  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed. Many  precious  papers,  not  now  publicly  knov/n  to 
exist,  utterly  neglected,  mouldering  in  chests  or  in  garrets, 
constantly  exposed  to  destruction,  would  be  rescued,  and 
would  reach  the  same  safe  destination. 

In  England,  also,  some  Puritan  manuscripts  might  be 
procured,  even  at  this  late  day.  An  agent,  stationed  in 
London  and  commissioned  to  visit  the  places  once  honored 
by  the  eminent  non-conformists,  would  be  able  to  gather  up 
some  precious  spoil.  During  the  present  year,  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  containing  let- 
ters to  him  from  many  distinguished  individuals,  was  sold 
by  auction  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

III.  Portraits,  prints,  etc.  Some  of  the  original  por- 
traits of  the  non-conformist  fathers  in  England  might  yet, 
possibly,  be  procured.  In  other  cases,  prints,  busts,  or  en- 
gravings might  supply  their  place.  Some  of  the  portraits 
of  the  old  Puritans  are  of  little  worth.  Those  by  Hollar, 
Marshall  Faithome,  Vertue,  and  Robert  White  were  prob> 
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ably  faithful.*  Of  tho  portraits  of  the  New  England  fathers, 
a  much  larger  number  might  now  bo  secured.  Of  many 
of  tho  more  distinguished  individuals,  several  portraits  on 
canvas  are  known  to  exist.  Tho  families  of  these  ven- 
erated men  not  unfrequenlly  become  extinct  in  tho  direct 
lino.  In  such  cases  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  purchoso, 
the  portraits,  perhaps  manuscripts  and  other  valuable  relics. 
Where  they  could  not  be  procured  by  purchase  or  donation, 
they  might  be  borrowed  on  an  indefinite  lease,  and  placed 
in  the  Museum  for  safe  keeping,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
some  of  the  treasures  of  our  Historical  Societies.  At  all 
events,  it  is  practicable  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  to 
a^orn  some  of  the  halls  of  the  building  devoted  to  this  pur« 
pose.  No  spectacle  could  be  more  delightful  to  the  genuine 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  than  a  scries  of  such  portraits, 
time-worn  and  decayed  though  they  might  be.  They  would 
not  reveal  the  inspirations  of  genius ;  they  might  not  attract 
the  votaries  of  the  fine  arts.  But  they  would  answer  a 
nobler  purpose.  Their  fading  colors  would  teach  a  more 
impressive  lesson.  How  interesting  to  see  a  chronological 
series,  beginning  with  Elder  Brewster,  Governor  Winthrop, 
John  Eobinson,  John  Harvard,  John  Davenport,  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  Mathers,  the  Bulkleys,  the  Mayhews,  the  sue- 
cessive  Puritan  Govemors^who  were  elected  by  the  people, 
the  authors  of  the  two  Platforms,  the  *  venerable  company 
of  pastors  *  who  gave  their  books  as  the  foundation  of  Yale, 
the  great  men  who  labored  in  the  revivals  of  religion  in  the 
middle  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
down  to  the  patriarchs  who  have  just  finished  their  labors, 
the  teachers  of  theology,— the  sage  of  Franklin,  Wood, 
Shepard,  Hyde,  Dwight,  and  many  others  who  were  pillars 


*  Williams's  Letters  on  Puritanism,  2d  series,  p.  109. 
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in  our  churches.  Even  if  but  few  of  llieao  pictured  me- 
morials of  moral  and  intellectual  worth  could  bo  assembled, 
how  inestimable  the  treasure ! 

"  IV.  Miscellaneous  memorials,  cherished  articles  em- 
ployed in  the  studies  and  labors  of  distinguished  men,  char- 
acteristic remembrances,  oven  should  they  bo  small,  and  in 
themselves  of  little  value.  At  Eisleben  are  shown  the  cap, 
cloak,  portrait,  and  various  relics  of  Luther ;  at  Erfurt  aro 
his  inkstand,  table,  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  interesting 
reminiscences ;  in  Halle  is  a  pulpit  in  which  he  preached  ; 
in  Wittenberg  is  his  house  or  lodging  in  the  old  Augustinian 
convent,  also  his  chair  and  table  at  which  he  wrote,  the  jug 
from  which  he  drank,  his  stove  made  according  to  his  own 
directions  with  peculiar  devices,  his  professor's  chair,  two 
portraits  of  him  by  Cranach,  and  a  cast  of  his  face  after 
death.  In  many  otlier  cities,  also,  vaiious  memorials  of  him 
may  be  found.  Now  if  these  relics,  or  the  more  interesting 
of  them,  could  be  collected  at  Wittenberg,  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation,  and  at  the  same  time  there  could  be  deposited 
in  that  city  those  objects  which  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  his  distinguished  co-laborers,  what  a  spot  it  would 
be  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit !  Other  places  would 
still  retain  permanent  memorials  of  Luther.  The  V/art- 
burg  and  the  lell  at  Erfurt  would  still  attract  the  traveller. 
Yet  one  place  would  be  the  central  point  of  interest  ThU 
he  would  see,  if  he  were  compelled  to  pass  by  all  the 
others. 

*'So  at  some  central  point  in  New  England,  touching 
mementos  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  her  relig- 
ious history,  might  be  collected.  Nothing  at  Abbotsford  is 
so  impressive  as  the  hat,  staff,  and  coat  of  the  border  min* 
strel,  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  he  last  used  them.  Wc 
are  creatures  of  association.   We  should  feel  a  deeper  in- 
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tcrc(5t  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  fathers  of  Now  Eng- 
land, if  wo  hud  visible  and  tangible  mcmorialH  of  their 
existence  and  labors. 

"  The  following  reasons  may  bo  stated  for  the  cst«blish- 
ment  of  such  a  Library  and  Museum  as  wo  have  indicated : 

"  I.  It  would  form  a  centre  of  patriotic  and  religious 
reminiscence  for  New  England,  and  for  all  the  desccndanti 
of  the  Pilgrims,  —  the  shrine  to  which  those  who  revere  tho 
memory  of  the  great  and  the  good  and  tho  learned  of  past 
ages  might  repair.  In  the  university  library  of  Bale,  we 
seem  to  be  in  the  very  presence  of  Erasmus,  Euler,  CEkjo- 
lampadius,  the  Bernouillis  and  Holbeins.  In  Zurich,  the 
portraits,  manuscripts,  and  relics  of  Zuinglo  and  other  Re* 
formers  are  tho  cherished  treasures.  The  public  library 
at  Geneva  preserves  the  portrait,  the  published  works,  the 
manuscript  letters,  and  other  remains  of  Calvin,  though  the 
place  of  his  sepulchre  is  unknown.  In  these  three  Ubn^ries, 
the  true  Protestants  of  the  three  Cantons  have  objects  of 
deep  and  common  interest.  Their  feelings  of  affection 
and  veneration  are  garnered  up  in  the  old  halls,  which  still 
seem  to  be  vocal  with  the  stern  and  solemn  voices  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Similar  would  be  the  emotions  which 
would  be  felt,  as  we  should  gather  around  the  place  where 
the  literary  and  theological  remains  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  churches  and  their  descendants  might  be 
deposited.  We  may  learn  the  effect  of  such  an  exhibition 
from  the  reverence  which  is  now  felt  for  the  comparatively 
few  and  imperfect  memorials  which  exist  at  Plymouth, 
Hartford,  and  other  towns.  It  would  unite  in  no  common 
bonds  all  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  widest  dis> 
persions. 

"  II.  Such  a  Library  would  constitute  an  interesting  me« 
morial  of  the  theological  and  literary  labors  of  the  Puri- 
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tans.   It  would  bo  a  standing  proof  of  the  grouncHcssncss 
of  tho  charges  which  have  been  somclimcs  made  against 
them,  as  if  they  would  dissociate  piety  from  human  learn- 
ing.   It  would  bo  a  monument  of  tho  debt  which  tho 
friends  of  knowledge  and  of  civil  liberty  owo  to  them. 
Who  could  undervalue  tho  English  Dissenters,  when  he 
should  fceo  on  tho  shelves  of  a  library,  as  the  product  of 
their  pens,  The  Paradise  Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  The  Bleoii-edness  of  the  Righteous, 
The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  the  Cyclopicdia  of 
Rees,  The  Hymns  and  Divine  Songs  of  Watts,  The  Expo- 
sition and  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Doddridge,  and  many 
others  in  all  departments  of  sacred  literature  ?    Some  of 
these  wil!  last      long  as  the  language  itself.  Robinsoa 
Crusoe,  another  imperishable  work,  was  written  by  a  Dis- 
senter. So,  likewise,  many  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans,  if  not  equally  renowned,  will  not  soon  perish. 
The  journals  of  the  first  Governor  Winthrop,  full  of  touch- 
ing interest,  are  a  model  of  their  kind.   The  metaphysical 
writings  of  Edwards  are  commended  by  the  highest  author- 
ities in  Europe.    Some  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a 
native  of  Boston,  have  a  European  currency.   The  state 
papers  of  the  elder  Adams  and  some  of  his  New  England 
contemporaries,  elicited  the  praises  of  Burke.    The  theo- 
logical writings  of  Dr.  Dwight  have  enjoyed  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  England.    The  the- 
ological opinions  of  Andrew  Fuller,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  English  divines,  were  formed  by  a  close  study  of 
New  England  theology. 

"  III.  An  establishment  of  the  nature  described,  would 
be  one  means  of  perpetuating  the  religious  principles  and 
usages  of  the  Puritans.  It  would  not,  of  itself,  indeed,  bo 
an  efiectual  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  innovation 
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and  error.  Like  written  standards,  paper  constitutions,  and 
other  devices  of  man,  its  voice  miglit  be  silent  or  unheeded. 
It  might  stand  as  an  affecting  memorial  of  the  latiludinari- 
anism  or  moral  degeneracy  of  the  descendants  of  ihoso 
whose  worth  it  commemorate  j.  Such,  however,  would  bo 
a  perversion  of  its  legitimate  influence.  Its  natural  teach- 
ings would  be  in  accordance  with  truth.  It  would  bo  a 
great  historical  landmark,  embodying  in  tangible  form  the 
spirit  and  the  labors  of  what  might'  be  called  the  heroic 
or  martyr  age  in  our  history.  Amid  the  necessarj'  changes 
of  society,  in  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into  our 
social  and  religious  life,  it  would  point  to  our  past  history, 
and  enforce  the  lessons  of  veneration  and  love  which  it  is 
so  fitted  to  teach.  And  in  the  event  of  our  apostatizing 
from  the  religious  views  of  our  fathers,  such  a  monument 
might  be  one  of  the  means  of  restoration,  might  utter  one 
of  those  voices  which  would  recall  us  into  the  path  of  safety 
and  truth.  In  Germany  there  has  been  a  sad  and  very 
general  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation. 
Luther's  name  is  on  every  tongue,  while  his  doctrine  is 
trampled  under  foot.  Still,  the  veneration,  the  almost  pas- 
sionate admiration  and  love,  which  are  everywhere  felt 
towards  him,  are  among  the  brightest  signs  of  the  times, 
and  afford  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  hope,  that  Ger- 
many will  yet  be  rescued  from  its  unnatural  alliance  with 
error.  His  name  will  have  a  potent  spell  to  scatter  the 
darkness.  The  glaring  contradiction  exhibited  by  these 
who  almost  adore  his  memory,  while  they  reject  that  belief 
which  was  to  him  dearer  than  life,  will  yet  awaken  earnest 
attention,  and  lead  to  a  more  consistent  practice.  This  ven- 
eration for  Luther  is,  in  part,  owing  to  the  touching  and 
numerous  memorials  of  him  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  Protestant  Germany.   The  Wartburg,  Erfurt,  Ei- 
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Bcnach,  Tubingen,  Wittenberg,  Augsburg,  keep  nlivc  iho 
precious  remembrances  of  Martin  and  his  dear  Philip,  and 
aid  that  influence  which  Luther's  hymns  and  catechisms, 
and  the  German  languoge,  —  the  undying  memorial  of  tho 
Reformation, — so  powerfully  exert.  Such,  to  some  extent, 
would  bo  the  effect  of  tho  venerable  memorials  of  our  fa* 
thers,  could  they  be  drawn  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
be  duly  arranged  and  combined.  A  book  would  become  a 
teacher  ;  a  manuscript  would  uvter  its  admonitory  voice  ;  a 
pea,  handled  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  holy  Shepard, 
would  not  be  a  dull  monitor.  The  picture  of  the  apostolic 
Eliot  would  seem  to  follow  us  with  its  reproving  eye,  till 
WG  had  copied  his  sublime  example.  The  old  pine  pulpit 
of  a  Bellamy  or  a  Hopkins  would  enable  them  yet  to  speak 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  very  autograph 
might  become  a  sermon.  The  stone  taken  from  the  thresh- 
old of  one  of  their  sanctuaries  would  cry  out,  and  the 
beam  from  the  timber  would  answer  it. 

"  IV.  Such  an  historical  Library  and  Museum  would  be 
of  inestimable  service  to  our  future  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
historians.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  however  valuable 
the  history  of  the  Puritans  would  be,  prepared  by  our  con- 
temporaries, the  writers  of  a  future  age  will  enjoy  in  some 
respects  far  greater  facilities  for  the  task.  They  will  bring 
to  the  subject  more  impartiality,  a  wider  survey  of  the  field, 
and  an  ampler  experience.  Certain  vital  questions,  now 
in  the  process  of  unfolding,  will,  in  one  or  two  centuries, 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  live,  for  instance, 
too  near  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  Whitefield's  time, 
to  be  able  to  describe  it  adequately.  All  the  results  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  not  known.  How  inestimable,  at 
a  distance  of  twc  hundred  years  from  this  time,  would  be 
a  great  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  carefully  ar> 
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ranged  and  supplied  with  all  ncccssory  literary  apparatus ! 
How  grateful  would  be  the  historians  of  those  coming 
times  for  a  ropoBilory  which  a  little  care  and  expense  might 
now  establish !  Should  it  be  foiind  impracticable  to  rescue 
from  decay  and  oblivion  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
records  of  the  past,  yet  enough  could  bo  secured  to  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  time  to  come.  Should  it  be  diilicult  to  dig 
up  the  mouldering  remains  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
many  treasures  illustrating  the  eighteenth  century  are  still 
procurable.  To  these  might  be  added  the  more  important 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  are  from  time  to  time  becom- 
ing accessible  by  the  death  of  their  owners.  Gradually 
a  collection  might  be  formed,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  to  all  who  should  at  any  future  time  engage  in  his- 
torical studies,  and  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  its  founders. 

"  V.  Such  a  Library,  open  and  common  to  all,  would 
tend  to  promote  brotherly  feelings  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans.  It  would  be  a  bond  of  unity,  a  rallying- 
place  for  the  affections,  or  at  least  a  neutral  spot  where 
envious  feelings  would  be  hushed,  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versies be  suspended.  In  the  presence  of  the  venerable 
founders  of  New  England,  it  would  be  almost  like  desecrat- 
ing the  grave  of  a  parent  to  indulge  in  any  other  than  fra- 
ternal feelings. 

"VI.  The  establishment  of  a  repository,  like  the  one 
described,  would  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sermons  and  other  works  which  may  hereafter 
be  published  by  our  clergymen.  The  expectation  that  one 
copy  at  least  of  a  discourse  would  be  sure  of  preservation, 
and  would  be  a  representative  of  the  character  and  talents 
of  its  author,  ages  after  he  had  deceased,  could  not  be  with- 
out  some  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  thoughts  which  he 
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should  commit  to  the  press.  He  would  wish  to  have  them 
worthy  of  his  ancestiy  and  of  the  honorable  company 
which  they  would  enjoy.  Had  the  painters,  who  took  the 
portruts  of  the  non-conformist  fathers  that  now  adorn  the 
hall  in  Dr.  Williams^s  library,  anticipated  the  honor  ta 
which  those  portraits  have  attained,  they  would  have  been 
more  exact  likenesses,  and  been  finished  with  the  utmost 
possible  care. 

"  Vn.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plan  proposed  would  insure  the  preservation 
of  valuable  documents  and  curiosities  which  will  otherwise 
be  lost.  Many  inestimable  treasures  have  already  disap* 
peared  irrecoverably.  Every  year  the  loss  is  becoming 
greater.  Death,  fire,  the  wear  of  time  when  not  guarded 
against,  and  various  accidents,  are  fast  diminishing  the  hon- 
ored memorials  of  original  Puritanism.  At  the  present 
moment  it  ia  possible  to  procure  in  England  some  of  the 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  which  were  published  in  Eng« 
land  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  L,  and 
the  Commonwealth.  Early  editions  of  the'  printed  books 
published  by  Milton,  Groodwin,  Cartwright,  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  other  actors  and  preachers  in  that  period,  are  still  to  be 
found.  Yet  these,  as  well  as  the  pamphlets  and  manu> 
scripts,  are  becoming,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  the  more 
precious  as  they  diminish  in  number.  The  controllers  of 
the  great  libraries  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  are  more 
and  more  solicitous  to  obtain  possession  of  these  treasures* 
Several  affluent  private  individuals  in  the  United  States  are 
securing,  at  great  expense,  all  the  productions  Telating  to 
Puri^ism  of  any  valuo  which  come  into  the  Snglish  mar- 
ket To  our  own  country  the  same  remarks  are  in  a  meas- 
tire  applicable.  Mooh  which  was  accessible  in  HOO  is 
loot  f<Mr  ever«  Much  which  might  now  be  gathered  up  wiU 
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whollf  disappear  ia  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  Thocd 
treruKures  that  might  now  bo  bought,  or  procured  as  a  fk«e 
gift,  will  soon  pass  into  some  public  library  out  of  New 
England  or  out  of  the  country,  or  become  the  propdrty  of 
unknown  indi^riduals." 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Edwards  attracted  the  notice 
of  some  opulent  laymen.  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Arm- 
strong exerted  himself  in  its  favor,  and  in  his  last 
conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards  expressed  his  hope 
and  belief  that  the  Old  South  Ch?irch  of  Boston 
would  aid  the  enterprise  liberally.  After  Governor 
Armstrong's  death,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  conneclion  with 
a  friend,  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Library  Association,  with  the  hope  that  such 
a  society  might  execute  his  favorite  plan.  The  bom 
ciety  still  exists;  and 'may  it  more  than  fulfil  th6 
wishes  of  its  enterprising  founder! 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THEOLOGICAL  OHARAC^BE  AND  POSITION. 

Shall  the  gentle  and  urbane  man,  whose  virtues 
we  would  fain  embalm  in  our  hearts,  be  described 
as  a  theologian  ?  I  have  hesitated  long,  before  con- 
senting to  associate  his  name  with  a  word  which 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  wrangling 
And  logomachy;  for  dry,  fruitless  theoriies,  marrinjif 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospnl^  confa^ng,  atid  there- 
fore exasperating,  the  very  men  who  sMve  for  thcnf. 


Hln  soul  tamed  away  from  eocleBiastical  pugilism. 
He  never  descended  into  the  ambitions  and  envious 
quairrel  about  the  shibboleths  of  a  party.  He  never 
soiled  his  white  raiment  in  those  contests  for  per- 
sonal or.  sectional  prreminence,  which  have  been  so 
often  waged  over  the  interminable  jargon  of  scholas- 
tic metaphysics,  misnamed  divinity.  Men  have  not 
been  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  a  theologian.  They 
have  called  him  a  student  of  the  Bible.  They  have 
talked  about  him  as  a  pure-minded  inquirer  for  the 
truth.  They  have  termed  him  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile.  They  have  spoken  of  him  as 
that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  But  as  a  technical 
theologian  he  has  been  named  so  seldom,  that  per- 
haps I  shall  disturb  the  sacred  associations  that  clus- 
ter around  his  memory,  if  I  allude  to  him  in  this 
sphere  of  his  labor. 

But  he  wcis  a  theologian  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
abused  word.  He  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the 
great  God,  and  this  science  is  theology,  and  it  is  the 
noblest  of  all  sciences.  He  was  a  divine.  As  a  lo- 
^cian,  he  niay  have  had  no  signal  preeminence, 
although  he  was  familiar  with  the  books  and  the 
roles  of  dialectics,  nor  did  he  undervalue  them. 
When  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time,  he  took 
with  him  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  for  his  entertain- 
nient  amid  the  scenes  where  he  was  to  close  his 
studies  on  earth.  But  he  wa&  a  Biblical,  if  not  pe« 
V  cnliarly  a  logical  divine.  The  female  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  great  painting  by  Cornelius  and  his 
disciples  at  Bonnj  as  holding  a  Bible  and  a  cross  in 
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her  hands,  and  the  two  angels  bolow  her,  one  iXw 
symbol  of  Faith,  reTerently  looking  ap,  and  tho  other 
the  symbol  of  Inquiry,  earnestly  gazing  upon  tho 
Bible,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  hap« 
py  illustration  of  th^  theological  spirit  We  formi 
our  readiest  conceptions  of  him,  as  of  a  person  losk- 
Jng  up  to  the  Divine  Word.  He  explained  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  the  canons  of  a  sound,  strong, 
plain  common-sense.  He  was  remarkable  for  bis 
cautious,  discreet,  circumspect  analysis  of  the  text, 
his  patient  waiting  before  he  made  up  a  judgment, 
his  humble  inquiry, and  the  good  Spirit  promises;, 
to  show  the  truth  to  a  lowly  seeker,  —  his  readiness 
to  discern  and  to  shun  the  absurdities,  which  a  8pu« 
nous  logic  derives  from  the  letter,  rather  than  from 
the  meaning,  of  the  inspired  words*  He  had  the  rare 
•  merit  of  taking  his  faith  from  the  general  import  of 
the  Bible,  rather  than  from  a  few  of  its  detached, 
picked  phrases."  He  had  a  large  comprehension 
of  its  msun  scope,  and  he  watched  its  decided  dnft^ 
and  was  candid,  —  for  he  prized  candor  as  among 
the  chief,  and  perhaps  the  very  hardest,  of  a  scholar's 
virtues,  —  and  was  conscientiotis  — >  it  was  indeed 
his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  have  a  pure,  sensitive 
conscience  in  treating  the  Bible  as  a  consisteBt' 
whole,  instead  of  seizing  at  a  few  of  its  terms,  and 
wresting  them  from  their  adjon^,  and  despoiling 
them  of  their  simple,  wholesome  sense.  It  waie  th<B> 
distinction  of  his  creed,  as  he  affirmed  it  to  be  the 
glory  of  Protestantism,  that "  it  has  no  favorite  chap- 
ters and  verses ;  it  stands  or  faUs  on  t&e  spirit  of  the 


entire  volamo,  on  the  widest  induction  of  particn* 
lars,  on  the  consentaneoas  support  of  all  the  sacred 
writers,  and  of  all  which  they  declare.  It  pretends 
to  no  darling  Apostle,  to  no  artfully  culled  symbols ; 
it  shrinks  from  no  argument,  is  afraid  of  no  cate- 
chizing, never  arrays  faith  against  reason,  and  re- 
lies  on  a  broad,  common^sense  interpretation  of  the 
Bible."* 

As  our  friend  was  a  Biblical,  so  was  he  a  practi-  • 
cal  divine.  It  was  common  to  speak  of  him  as  an 
intellectual  man.  He  was  such,  but  a  man  of  feel- 
ing likewise.  He  was  led  into  the  truth  by  his  ex- 
perience of  ite  power.  He  did  reason  concerning  it, 
but  with  the  helps  of  his  Justincts  and  his  Christian 
sympathies.  He  did  not  learn  the  native  character 
of  man  by  abstruse  inference,  or  by  observation  of  his 
Neighbors ;  but  while  he  confesses  his  unfitness  ^^for 
standing  at  the  door,  and  introducing  others  to  the 
momentous  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,"  be  adds : 
"  Of  whatever  else  I  am  ignorant,  I  do  most  fully 
believe  the  utter  and  enormous  depravity  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  almighty 
grace  to  subdue  it;  and  whatever  else  I  neglect  to 
preach,  if  ever  I  am  permitted  to  preach,  I  shall 
endeavor  not  to  neglect  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified." .  The  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  also,  he  did 
not  learn  from  a  merely'  grammatical  comment 
on  the  letter  of  the  Bible ;  but  his  own  deep  grief 
gave  emphasis  to  that  letter,  and  he  interrupts  his 
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expresBions  of  despair  in  himself,  by  exclaiming  t 
« If  there  is  one  ray  of  hope,  which  ever  vbits  the 
darkness  of  my  soul,  it  is  when  I  think  of  the  Sav- 
iour as  almighty,  and  ever  present  to  hear  and  to 
help." 

Having  learned  the  truth  in  this  impressive  way, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  a  kind-hearted,  gen- 
erous divine.   Bigotry  and  intolerance  come  of  a 
spirit  that  knows  not  its  own  frailty.    Those  great 
facts  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  which  are  made  so 
prominent  and  so  lovely  in  the  Divine  Word  as  to 
draw  all  wise  men  unto  them,  he  prized  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Gospel.  And  if  men  believed  those  great 
facte  with  the  heart  and  from  the  heart,  he  bore  their 
philosophical  errors  with  a  serene  indulgence.  In 
Ms  nature  he  was  prone  to  eclecticism ;  he  loved  to 
combine  into  one  system  all  that  h  true  in  all  sys- 
tems, and  to  reject  all  that  is  false,  ind  to  thank  the 
most  erroneous  pai-tisans  for  any  contributions  which 
they  may  have  made  to  the  comprehensive  faith. 
Was  he  too  catholic?    That  were  an  mngracions 
criticism,  —  but  he  was  more  liberal  and  kindly  iii 
his  estimate  of  others,  more  lenient  toward  their 
mistakes,  and  more  hopeful  of  their  improvement, 
than  any  man  whom  I  have  ever  known  in  our  un- 
easy and  uncomfortable  race.*  He  felt  that  he  bad 
enough  to  do  in  mourning  over  <  his  own  foibles, 
without  wasting  his  probation  in  exposing  the  faults 

*  A  singnlar  instance  of  his  charitable  temper !«  seen  in  a  misqno* 
taUon  which  he  has  several  times  made  from  Shakispeaiei,  and  which 
m&j  be  found  in  the  Bibliotfaeca  Sacra,  Vol.  Y.  p.  601.  It  was  pleas* 
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of  bis  fellow*men.  How  Badly  eball  we  need  hit 
mild  Gounsels,  when  we  gitd  on  our  armor  and  go 
out  to  meet  a  challenge  of  the  Philistines!  How 
sorrowful  shall  we  be,  when  we  come  back  from  the 
dust  and  clamor  of  the  warfare,  that  we  shall  no 
more  be  greeted  by  his  words  of  peace  and  sweet 
charity!  Were  there  ten  such  men  as  he  among 
our  divines,  then  would  the  churches  have  rest. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  that,  because  he  was  toler- 
ant of  unessential  error,  he  therefore  had  no  fixed 
belief  in  Tiaessential  truth.  He  had  his  predilections 
for  one  sect,  unworthy  as  this  assertion  may  sound 
of  his  expansive  sympathies.  He  delighte4  tc  reflect 
on  himself  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church  with 
Clement.and  Jerome  and  Augustine  and  Chrysos. 
torn  and  Bernard,  and  Pascal  and  Fenelon,  and  Lu- 
ther and  Zinzendorf,  and  Leighton  and  Heber,  and 
John  Foster  and  Robert  Hsdl,  and  Whitefield  and 
the  Wesleys;  and  he  loved  his  own  denomination, 
because  it  fitted  him  to  fraternize  with  all  good  men 
and  to  call  them  all  his  own.  He  was  among  the 
very  staraitest  and  most  unyielding  of  his  sect, — if  I 
may  use  that  sharp  and  narrow  word, — because  its 

ing  to  see  hira  sacrifice  hia  wonted  accuracy  to  Ms  generous  constrac- 
tion  of  haman  motiyes.  More  than  once  be  repeated  before  his  pnpils 
these  words : 

The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  theu, 
The  evil  is  oft  interred  yrith  their  bones." 

The  real,  but  lees  charitable  words  of  Shakspeare  happen  to  be : 

**  The  evO  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.** 

JnUoB  Ciesar,  Act  m.  Soeoa  n. 
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genias  is,  to  leave  the  inquirer  free  and  untram- 
melled ;  and  still,  among  his  most  cherished  authors 
were  such  men  as  Wordsworth  and  CJoleridge,— 
the  very  meii  who  had  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
some  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  partialities.  Men 
think  of  him,  and  should  think  of  him,  as  a  large- 
hearted  Chriatian,  and  may  dislike  to  have  him 
styled  a  Calvinist,  mther  than  a  Lutheran.  I  should 
not  render  him  entire  justice,  if  I  should  insinuate 
that  he  loved  to  make  the  severer  features  of  Calvin- 
ism  prominent  in  his  intercourse  with  men.  Stilly 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  his  life  developed  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Calvinisfic  divine ;  a  spirit  which  has  not  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  admirers  of  the  Genevan 
creed ;  a  spirit  which  has  not  been  always  harbored 
by  them  j  th6  spirit,  however,  which  is  fostered  by 
the  reasonable  and  Biblical  expositions  of  that  sub- 
lime faith.  He  looked  up  to  Jekovah  as  a  Sov^- 
eign,  and  trembled  before  him.  He  would  not 
boast,  nor  be  egotistical ;  for  all  his  powers  and  at* 
tainments  he  traced  up  to  the  everlasting  decree,  to 
the  iove  which  planned  them  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  He  stood  with  awe  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  which,  resting  on  its  own  strength,  is  firm> 
changeless,  immovable.  He  repeated  with  marked 
reverence  the  name  of  the  great "  I  Am."  He  wdked 
softly  before  the  Monarch  who  elects  one  and  i.ban- 
dons  another.  In  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  the 
Arbiter  of  his  destinies  face  to  face,  he  paused,  and 
was  thoughtful,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  his  wordb 
were  few.  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  was 
VOL.  I.  24 
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the  phrase  that  ever  aubdupd  him.  He  was  not 
dogmatical, —  how  could  he  be,  if  he  valued  his 
creed  ?  for  he  knew  the  littleness  of  his  powers, 
and  counted  himself  to  have  no  more  than  an  insecfs 
eye,  and  to  be  shut  up  to  the  vision  of  a  mere  small 
surface ;  and  can  such  a  man  utter  assuming  and 
presumptuous  and  overbearing  words  ?  He  did  not 
calumniate  his  brethren,  —  could  he  do  so,  if  he  fos- 
tered a  hearty  trust  in  the  doctrines  v/hich  he  pro- 
fessed?-—for  he  had  learned  his  own  vileness,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  felt  that  both, 
he  and  they  deserved  alike  to  be  driven  from  before 
the  Lord,  as  grains  of  chaff; — that  instead  of  up- 
bndding  his  companions  in  evil,  he  should  beg,  from 
his  place  in  the  dust,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner!"  He  knew  and  he  felt,  that  his  heart  was 
searched  by  the  Buler  who  killeth  and  who  maketh 
alive,  and  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Monarch  who  giveth  no  account  of  his  matters  to 
his  servants,  nor  borrows  leave  to' be";  and  with 
these  thoughts  of  bis  Judge,  he  was  humble,  and 
subdued,  and  still ;  he  went  to  his  grave,  meditative 
and  penitent,  nor  did  he  strive  nor  cry,  nor  was  his 
voice  beard  in  the  streets; — and  this  is  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Calvinistic  divine. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  disclosed  his  own  theological 
character  in  the  following  incidental  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  uniting  a  warm  attachment  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines  with  an  enlarged  philainthropy : 

"  Men  are  ever  separating  what  God  has  joined  together. 
One  class  of  religionists  maintain  a  high,  orthodox  belief, 
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while  ia  an  efficient  practical  Christiianity  they  are  sadly 
wanting.  They  are  orthodox  to  no  purposfi.  They  forget 
to  do  good  and  to  communicate.  On  tho  other  hand,  mul- 
titudes are  benevolent  they  know  not  why.  They  are 
borne  along  on  the  strong  current  of  a  general  philanthropy 
they  know  not  whither.  Benevolence  in  them  is  not  an 
ever-living  principle.  They  do  not  go  forth  to  their  labor 
sustained  and  cheered  by  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
There  is,  doubtless,  very  much  beneficence  which  is  built 
on  a  sandy  foundation.  It  will  not  stEind  the  test  of  the  last 
day.  It  could  not  stand  the  test  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science.  Were  the  conversion  of  the  world  mainly  de- 
pending on  this  casual,  uncertain  charity,  the  great  work 
would  never  be  accomplished.  We  need  that  which  will 
stand  the  floods  of  temptation  and  the  fires  of  persecution, 
which  will  hold  on  to  its  object  unshrinkingly,  in  the  most 
unexpected  and  terrible  reverses  of  Providence. 
.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  conductors  of  our  tenevo- 
lent  institutions  should  look  well  to  thb  point,  that  they  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith.  They  ought  to  cling  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  are  em- 
ployed on  the  outposts  of  their  religion.  It  b  their  great 
business  to  excite  men  to  action.  .But  let  them  be  careful 
to  do  this  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Let  them  be- 
ware of  separating  feeling  from  principle.  While  our 
philanthropic  plans  are  pushed  forward  with  greater  and 
greater  zeal,  let  the  depravity  of  man,  the  electing  love  and 
holy  sovereignty  of  God,  justification  by  faith  alone,  through 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  simple  dependence 
on  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  their  kindred  truths, 
be  preached  with  greater  and  greater  boldness  and  power. 
Let  them  be  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  holy  action. 
In  the  din  of  preparation  for  the  battle  of  the  great  ^y  of 
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Obd  Almighty,  let  IhoM  truths  be  upward  and  prominent 
fnieyare  the  heavy  ordinance, the  sure  and  unfailing 
dependence/^ 

In  his  theological  investigationB,  Mr.  Edward? 
endured,  Bometunes,  acute  mental  pain.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  which  he  wrote  on  *'the  trials 
arising^llrom  the  limited  faculties  of  the  mind,"  were 
suggested  by  his  own  inward  conflicts. 

**  The  powers  of  the  miod,  though  in  one  sense  inf^efl- 
nite  and  illimitable,  are  in  another  view  exceedinglji  cir- 
cumscribed and  weak. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  fVee  agents.  We  are  con- 
scious of  thinking  and  of  acting  without  eonstikint.  There 
axe  no  bands  of  destiny  around  us.  There  are  no  chains 
on  the  spirit,  fixing  it  in  one  position,  determining  it  to  a 
prescribed  and  unchangeable  course.  Every  man  knows 
that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  this  path  or  that,  to  re- 
mun  in  impenitence  and  hazard  the  consequences,  kx  to 
believe  on  Christ  He  is  free  to  become  a  living  and  prac- 
tical Christian,  or  to  remsun  in  bondage  to  a  worldly  mind 
and  a  corrupt  heart  No  one  can  have  any  real  doubt  on 
diis  subject  He  may  invent  a  speculative  scepUcism,  but 
as  an  honest  man  he  knows  nothing  of  it  Now  this  per- 
fect freedom  would  seem  to  imply,  that  man  may  venture 
into  whatsoever  region  he  pleases,  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
that  he  is  to  obey  no  laws  but  such  as  he  himself  may 
ordain. 

"  Again,  man  has  the  principle  of  curiosity,  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  an  impatience  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  His 
Creator  has  endued  him  with  an  unappeasable  propensity 
for  higher  and  higher  attamment  No  possible  acquisition 
satisfies  him.   No  specific  goal  stays  his  progress.   If  you 
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try  to  Btop  him,  he  will  burst  your  green  wilhes  nsubder. 
If  you  lay  an  obatacle  in  his  path,  that  only  stimulates  him 
to  surmount  it.  Every  exhortation  to  desist  and  remain 
satisfied,  is  turned  by  him  into  a  fresh  call  for  efibrt.  The 
truth  is,  God  has  made  him  with  these  irrepressible  ten* 
dencics.  He  has  in  the  elements  of  his  nature  a  yearning 
for  something  higher.  The  longing  for  the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  does  not  belong  to  the  Platonic  philosophy 
alone,  it  belongs  to  every  philosophy  in  which  there  is 
truth.  It  IB  recognized  by  Christianity.  It  is  put  in^  the 
nature  of  man  by  God  himself.  Without  it,  there  would  be 
no  advance  in  civilization  or  virtue.  He  that  would  sup- 
press it,  in  a  sense  fights  against  God. 

"Once  more,  we  are  placed- in  a  world  fitted  to  awaken 
the  deepest  interest.  The  works  of  God  are  marvellous. 
They  are  sought  out  by  all  them  who  have  pleasure  there* 
in.  And  who  can  avoid  having  this  pleasure  ?  Who  can 
be  an  uninterested  spectator  amid  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  around  him  i  Instead  of  wondering  that  some 
men  are  willing  to  toil  a  life  long  in  the  study  of  the  works 
of  God,  the  wonder  is  that  all  men  are  not  captivated  with 
the  pursuit.  These  studies  are  called  the  natural  sciences.; 
they  arb  rather  divine  sciences.  They  are  capable  of  stir- 
ring the  heart  of  man  to  its  lowest  depths.  Whosoever 
hath  an  ear  may  hear.  The  dull  rock  has  a  voice;  the 
dry  leaf  has  a  sound ;  the  shell  on  the  ocean^s  shore  is 
not  dumb.  It  is  made  according  to  certain  laws.  It  fulfils 
ite  destiny  with  unerring  precision.  We  may  be  lost  in 
general  admiration,  while  contemplating  it;  or  we  may 
scientifically  analyze  it  as  a  piece  of  consummate  art.  Now 
the  earth  b  full  of  such  objects.  The  common  Christian 
may  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  through  them 
adore  his  Creator.  The  Christian  scholar  may  find  in  them 
24* 
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MMUdMMitttUd  traotures  for  moot  delightlbl  cootemplation. 
Go4  invite*  bim  to  it,iAd  a.  tbouaaod  voioot  firoia  his  works 
ititemte  the  invitfttion.  Now  the  inference  would  seem  to 
bo,  thai  the  hatnw  mind  oan  ^a$p  nil  these  objects,  tod 
rtvd  in  nU  these  beauties.  The  doors  of  unirorsal  nature 
are  open  before  him.  Has  he  not  a  key  in  his  own  mind 
to  unlock  them  all  ?  No  assignable  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
vis9)lle  universe.  Can  any  assignable  limit  be  placed  on 
the  poweis  of  the  contemplating  mind  ? 

Again,  we  have  an  immense  accession  to  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  in  the  Bible.  That  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  salvation,  is  simple  and  ensily  acquired. 
But  the  revelation  does  not  stop  here.  It  awakens  the  cu- 
liosiQr  of  man  to  the  highest  degree,  by  what  it  does  not 
reveal.  It  touches  on  themes  which  it  does  not  exhibit  in 
fbll.  It  necessarily  glances  at  topics  which  are  beyond 
mortal  comprehension.  In  describing  what  is  known  and 
what  may  be  known,  it  alludes  to  topics  which  are  neither. 
In  selecting  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  man,  it 
does  not  absolutely  conceal  that  wluch  is  not  necessaiy. 
There  are  in  Ohristiani^  fragments  of  truth,  gleams  of 
light,  half-revealed  tiioughts,  most  precisely  fitted  to  awa* 
Isea  our  interest,  because  of  the  very  mystery  in  which  they 
are  involved.  Our  attention  ia  awakened  because  our  curi* 
as&ty  is  not  gratified.  Our  imagination  is  thoroughly  aroused, 
Siecause  of  the  very  indistinctness  of  our  conceptions. 

"There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  this  subject 
There  are  many  things  which  show  the  exteema  weakness 
and  fallibility  of  ra^n.  His  boasted  pawero,  when  brought 
to  a  severe  test,  frequentiy  only  betray  their  weakness. 

**What  can  be  more  humiliating  than  Ihe  fact,  that  he 
cannot  hope,  in  the  longest  life  of  the  most  vigorous  health, 
|»rfectly  to  master  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  almost  in» 
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iMimerable  Bdienoes  or  branehot  of  lltemturo  ?  He  may 
hwe  m,  geoeiral  aoquaiDtance  wiih  nuuiy,  btit  b:«  pavtieialMr 
sfforta  rouet  be  very  much  oircumsoribodf  if  be  wovdd  not 
wwrte  his  time,  mad  incapacitate  bimoelf  for  twefulneaik 
Art  io  ^ongf  life  ia  short  What  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  ho 
must  do  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  as  well  ae  in  a 
brief  time.  Besides,  in  the  studies  which  he  attempts  to 
roaster,  he  can  go  to  a  certain  limit  only.  He  soon  ieBch» 
es  a  boundary,  beyond  which  clouds  and  darkness  rest.' 
He  is  proud,  perhaps,  of  his  perfect  freedom  as  «  moral 
agent.  He  soon  finds,  however,  that  he  is  hedged  in  by 
laws,  circumscribed  by  rules,  fettered  by  the  customs  «of 
society,  and  by  a  thousand  conventional  usages,  to  which 
be  never  gave  his  assent,  and  which,  he  thinks,  are  at  war 
with  his  convenience  and  freedom.  He  is  also  under  ab* 
solute  control.  The  ordering  of  every  event  of  his  life,  the 
color  «md  complexion  of  every  thought  and  feelings  depend 
on  another^s  will,  as  if  he  himself  had  no  separate  and  inde<« 
pendent  existence. 

"  If  he  undertakes  to  examine  the  moie  of  operation  in 
any  of  the  works  of  God,  he  will  be  baffled  at  every  atep. 
His  4;uriosi^  prompts  him  to  do  ^is,  but  his  powers  are 
incompetent  He  has  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  matuur 
in  which  God  works  in  the  world  of  mitui,—' how  be  con- 
trols free  agents,  while  yet  they  are  conscious  of  perfi»ct 
freedom,— why  God  elects  some,  in  his  mere  sovereign 
pleasure,  unto  everiasting  life,  —  whyohe  did  not  long  since 
communicate  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  the  whole  family 
of  man.  Indeed,  the  questions  are  without  number,  wlucb 
might  be  asked,  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  bo 
given.  There  are  ten  thousand  problems  of  which  the 
human  mind  cannot  find  a  solution.  We  are  be^rt  with 
n^steries:  If  we  look  to  God,  we  cannot  search  biro  out 
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if  WO  think  of  eternity,  wo  rtb  soon  wearied.  When  wo 
tvy  to  explore  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in'  Christ,  and 
what  influsnce  they  had  reciprooally  on  each  other,  we  are 
on  a  shoreless  sea.  We  try  to  form  a  conception  of  a  glo> 
rifled  body,  but  here  both  tlie  qualities  of  matter  and  mind 
entirely  fail  us. 

Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  two  rival  powers  in  the 
aoul,  antagonist  principles.  We  are  urged  onward  by  our 
ftee  nature,  and  by  a  stimulating  curiosity.  The  boundless 
fields  of  knowledge,  which  God  has  spread  out  before  us, 
iuTite  us.  His  revelation,  also,  is  filled  with  urgent  and 
cooet  attractive  themes  of  study.  On  the  othev  hand,  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  The  mmd,  in  any 
ooarse  which  it  may  take,  soon  falls  back  on  itself,  wearied, 
not  disheartened.  Impassable  barrteni  to  its  progress  rise 
up  on  every  hand. 

.  Thus  between  two  contending  influences,  the  mind  has 
hs  triaL  It  is  immortal,  yet  finite,  irrepresuble  in  its  ten< 
dencies,  with  all  the  weakness  of  the  mcMrt  perfect  depen< 
dence  ;  strong  in  its  aspirations,  small  in  its  attainments. 
Here,  therefore,  is  its  place  for  salutary  discipline.  Here 
are  a  part  of  the  difficulties  of  a  state  of  probation.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  mental  and  moral  triumph  over  the 
weakness  and  imperfections  of  our  present  state.  We  are 
not  to  remain  contented  in  a  condition  of  idleness  and 
irresolution.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  acquiesce  in  any 
existing  spiritual  or  intellectual  attainments.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  to  rush  presumptuously  upon  those  sub- 
jects  which  the  Father  has  put  into  his  own  power.  We 
are  to  cultivate  energy  and  humility.  We  may  indulge  in 
ardent  aspirations,  if  they  are  tempered  with  reverence. 
We  may  advance,  with  all  confidence,  along  with  die  other 
worshippers  of  the  God  of  nature  and  revelation,  if  we  do 
not  thrust  our  hands  into  tiie  ark. 
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Somo  penons  may  indeed  say  that  these  are  inwginarp 
diffiuulUes.  We  nervor  experience  trials  of  this  kind.  We 
find  it  eoiy  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God  in  respect  to  the 
limited  nature  of  our  minds.  It  costs  wt  no  severe  struggle. 
Wo  are  content  to  folbw  the  plain  path  of  revealed  duty. 
The  discipline  of  which  yot}  spealt  roust  be  fictiiiowt.  I«9t 
such  pe^rsons  listen  to  Henry  Martyn.  *My  soul,*  ho 
writes,  *  was  filled  with  greater  misery  and  horror  than  I 
ever  before  experienced.  1  know  not  how  to  describe  my 
feelings,  or  how  I  got  into  %em ;  but  it  was  after  metaphys- 
ical inquiries  into  the  nature  and  end  of  my  being,  add  in 
what  consists  the  happiness  of  my  scul.  I  tremble  to  enter 
on  these  inquiries,  lest  my  beclouded  reason  should  lead  me 
to  the  brink  of  hell.* 

Sinular  difficulties  were  es:perienoed  on  this  vevy  poisil 
by  one  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Martyn,  and  whose  airiaea 
now  rest  near  those  of  Pdycarp  of  Smjrina.  All  pekedwi 
of  reflecting  minds,  sooner  or  later,  in  t,  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, are  harassed  in  the  same  mamier.  "Horn  oAon  i*  it 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  conve^on  of  a  ^iimor. 
He  will  adhere,  with  the  utmost  tem^iQr,  to  ^  i{tea{;inafy 
or  to  a  reai  philosophical  difficulty  in  ^e  Pivipe  ^OTon^- 
ment,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  Spirit*3  influence.  His  etemal 
salvation  is  thus  put  in  imminent  Mzard  ;  and  he  is  not  to 
be  dislodged  from  his  position,  except  by  a  spiritual  adviser 
who  has  himself  experienced  similar  difficulties.  It  miay 
indeed  be  said  that  it  is  intellectual  pride,  or  perverted  rea- 
son; but  this  will  not  obviate  the  difficulty.  It  is  oiily 
to  be  met  by  a  tiiorough  understanding  of  the  naturd  of 
teind."  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Th6  honor  which  we  pay  to  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir  is  a  peculiar  one;  for  his  excellence  was 
more  conspicuous  in  his  private  than  in  his  public 
)Jfe.  As  a  general  Scholar^  he  gained  the  profound- 
est  respect  from  those  who  gjw  him  in  his  every-day 
waUcs.  By  the  fact  that  he  wrote  or  edited,  alone 
or  with  coadjutors,  fortj'-three  volumes,  and  several 
pamphlets,*  the  world  have  known  that  he  was  in- 
dustrious. But  the  exposed  fabric  is  often  less  in- 
teresting, than  the  secret  machinery  with  which  it 
was  wrought  When  we  inspect  the  private  habits 
of  this  student  by  nature,  we  see  him  absorbed  in 
thought  as  he  moves  along  the  road -side,  and  he 
does  not  notice  his  most  intimate  companions  who 
may  chance  to  meet  him ;  or  we  see  him  on  a  jour- 
ney in  his  chaise, 'and  he  is  reading  Wordsworth's 
Exctrsion  aloud  to  the  Mend  at  his  side ;  or  we  see 
him  at  his  family  repasts,  holding  a  conversation  or 
a  recitation  in  German  or  French  or  Latin ;  and  all 
this  is  not  a  labor,  but  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  all 
smoothed  ,with  his  quiet  humor.  His  delight  was 
in  books.  When  he  needed  relaxation,  he  would 
change  the  topics  or  the  order  of  study,  but  study 
was,  like  his  breath  itself,  a  vital  function.  After  the 

*  Mr.  Edwards  left  no  catalogae  of  his  pablicationB.  Some  of  tihem, 
perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  his  printed  essays,  cannot  be  identified  now. 
Among  his  most  interesdng  pamphlets  are  an  Address  on  the  death  of 
President  Hairison,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
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labors  of  the  day  were  closed,  he  appeared  aiB  ready 
as  in  the  morning  to  begin  a  new  toil.  In  the  time 
of  his  firm  health,  he  seemed  untiring.  In  childhood, 
as  well  as  in  mature  years,  in  the  stage-coach,  in 
the  rail-car,  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  parlor,  in  the 
library,  almost  evcgrywhere,  and  almost  at  all  times, 
he  appeared  to  be,  what  he  was,  a  Christian  scholar. 
During  one  of  his  journeys  to  Hanover,  he  read  in  a 
stage-coach  the  wholfe  Qf  £i  volume  containing  four 
hundred  and  twenty  duodecimo  pages.  He  was  as 
careful  and  as  regular  in  securing  books  for  the  daily 
perusal  of  every  member  of  his  family  who  could 
read,  arid  in  thus  furnishing  themes  for  literary  con- 
versation '  among  them,  as  he  was  in  providing  for 
their  physical  necessities.  His  home-bred  associa- 
tions  were  with  good  letters  and  with  divine  themes. 
He  purchased  a  half-acre  of  land  adjoining  his 'house, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  getting  possession  of  an  aged 
oak-tree  that  grew  on  the  land ;  for  he  had  long  de- 
sired to  own  such  a  tree;  for  the  oaken  wreath  is 
rich  with  the  meirr>ries  of  the  old  Greek  and  the 
Boman ;  and  angels  of  the  Lord  came  and  sat  under 
the  oak,  in  the  days  of  that  Covenant  People  whom 
our  brother  loved;  and  r an  elegiac  sermon  did 
he  hope  to  write,  und^  Ji^de  of  that  venerable 
wood.  , 
As  he  was  a  man  of  multifarious  readjng,  some 
might  infer,  that  he  did  not  keep  himself  familiar 
with  the  few  select,  standard  authors,  and  that  he 
lost  in  definiteness  as  much  as  he  gained  in  compre- 
hension.   But  some  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
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encewiU  illnstrate  his  desire  to  concctitrafe  his  pow-* 
ere  upon  a  single  worthy  c^bjeot 

18ftY.  -i^**  Professor  Worcester  and  myself  are  compelled 
to  bebto^  about  one  third  of  our  time  upon  the  nettrspaper 
[N6«^  England  Inquirer].  We  have  about  forty  exchange 
papera  ill  a  week,  which  we  are  obliged  to  look  through. 
No  employment  which  can  bo  conceived  of,  is  more  dissi* 
pating  to  religious  feeling  than  this." 

1829.  —  "  How  richly  favored  a^  we  by  Providence  with 
Miscellaneous  books  I  How  inestimable  ai^e  such  volumed 
M  The  Bainta'  Rest,  and  Martyn^s  Life,  for  standard  books, 
attd  every  now  and  then  an  entertaining  Biography  [like 
Legh  Richmond's]  to  diversify  Our  pleasures.  I  am  g.-<iat< 
ly  tempted  to  commit  sin  by  indulging  in  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  of  which  we  take  [in  the  Education  Rooms] 
about  twenty-five.   It  is  most  deatructive  to  good  habits." 

1834.— '"I  have  been  reading  Pascal's  Thoughts  re- 
cently. Hardly  any  thing  which  I  ever  read  so  convinced 
me  of  the  immensity  of  the  loss  sustained  by  those  who  fail 
of  salvation,  and  of  the  immeasurable  value  of  Christianity. 
His  mind  was  one  of  the  highest  order,  one  of  the  suns  in 
the  upper  firmament  with  Milton  and  Newton;  but  he 
counted  all  things  loss  for  Christ's  sake,  laying  his  vast  ac- 
quisitions at  the  feet  of  his  Lord.,  The  sight  of  the  book, 
or  the  thought  of  it,  hardly  fails  to  produce  within  me  a 
momentary  serious  impression.  It  is  full  of  sterling  golden 
thoughts.  Pascal's  mind  was  too  large  for  his  religion 
and  his  age.  It  broke  through  every  restraint,  and  ranged 
Gh  heavenly  ground." 

I  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  make  two  or  three  books 
bur  chosen  companions,  our  daily  monitors.  The  Works  of 
John  Foster  and  the  Life  of  Henry  Martyh  are  very  dear 
to  me." 
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"  We  may  ostitnalfe  the  value  of  aay  book  according  to 
the  relish  which  it  gives  us  for  the  Bible." 

.  1848. — "We  ought  to  read  the  best  treatises  on  tho 
subjects  which  we  study.  Life  is  too  dhoirt  to  read  more 
than  the  best.*  Follow  the  advice  of  Riohter :  *  Neveir 
write  till  you  have  read  yourself  full ;  never  road  till  you 
have  thought  yourself  full.* 

"  On  great  questions,  read  one  book  at  least  on  the  dif- 
ferent  sides.  We  cannot  wholly  trust  the  best  of  men,  es- 
pecially on  disputed  questicns.  Facts,  instead  of  being  the 
most  stubborn  things,  are  the  most  flexible.  You  will  not, 
for  example,  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  French  Bevolu« 
tion  either  from  Alison,  Scott,  Napoleon,  Thiers,  or  Mignet 
Kead,  to  some  extent,  the  rare  books,  which  are  not  famil« 
iar  to  the  mass  of  readers,  and  which  will  thercfoce  furnish 
you  with  fresh  illustrations." 

It  is  very  true  that  this  voluminons  editor  was 
compelled  to  read  a  large  amocnt  of  miscellany. 
Often,  however,  he  derived  rich  instruction  from  it. 
While  on  a  journey  in  1837,  he  wrote : 

"  I  have  obtained  a  new  Life  of  Mrs.  Hemans  by  hr  sia- 
ter,  which  i  have  been  reading  for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  a  book 
of  worth  inestimable.  There  are  passages  in  it  to  which 
my  heart  is  riveted.  There  is  a  mybtery  in  them  which  I 
seem  to  have  felt,  but  cannot  describe.  Th'ere  is  a  power 
and  depth  in  the  human  soul  which  fill  one  with  awe  and 
terror,"  etc. 

With  all  his  miscellaneous  literature,  Mr.  Edwards 


*  In  1849,  Mr.  Edwarda  pnblifihed  a  catalogae  of  the  books  most 
desirable  for  a  young  cleigTmon's  library. 
VOL.  I.  25 
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never  allowed  a  year  to  pass,  without  disciplining 
his  mind  on  the  works  of  Pascal,  Bishop  Butler, 
John  Foster,  and  Robert  Hall.  Thus  he  had  the 
virtues  of  a  man  of  one  book.  His  constitutional 
reverence  for  great  men  made  him  peculiarly  defer- 
ential to  the  greatest.  His  veneration  for  his  par- 
ents extended  itself  to  the  fathers  of  learning.  The 
poems  of  Homer  he  often  carded  with  him  in  his 
pocket  for  his  refreshment  as  he  stopped  by  the  way- 
side. When  the  near  approach  of  death  had  taken 
away  his  power  to  read  the  volumes  which  he  had 
carried  from  Andover  to  his  distant  sick-room,  and 
he  had  slowly  consented  to  send  back  the  volumes 
to  their  old  shelves,  he  requested  that  his  Homer 
might  be  spared  him ;  for  he  still  hoped  to  enliven 
some  of  his  lingering  hours  with  the  winged  words 
of  his  chosen  bard.  Because  he  was  a  man  of  books, 
it  might  be  surmised  that  he  took  only  a  stinted  in- 
terest in  the  scenes  of  daily  life.  But  he  always 
seemed  to  have  the  latest  news  from  the  German 
Diet  and  the  British  Parliament,  from  our  National 
Congress  and  State  Legislature  and  the  metropolis  of 
his  native  Commonwealth.  The  question  has  been 
often  put  by  one  class  of  his  admirers.  When  does 
he  find  any  time  for  the  studies  which  we  know  that 
he  pursues?  and  by  another  class.  When  does  he 
find  any  time  for  the  general  intelligence  which  we 
see  that  he  amasses  ?  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
strong  memory ;  and  the  adage  is,  that  such  a  man 
fails  in  judgment ;  but  perhaps  our  friend  enjoyed  a 
better  name  for  his  accurate  judgment,  than  for  his 
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capacious  memory  even.  He  had  a  passion  for  sta- 
tistica,  and  a  plain  critic,  who  had  wearied  himself 
over  some  of  the  tables  in  the  Quarterly  Register, 
pronounced  its  editor  to  be  "without  a  particle  of 
imagination."  But  to  those  who  knew  his  love  for 
the  Greek  poets,  his  reverence  for  their  genius,  his 
sympathy  with  their  tenderest  expressions,  it  seemed 
amazing  that  he  could  ever  have  found  a  pleasure  in 
accumulating  the  driest  details  of  local  history.  He 
was  a  Grecian,  not  only  in  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 
but  also  in  his  self-control ;  yet  by  no  means  did  he 
always  attune  his  life  to  the  Dorian  mood.  He  wept 
over  the  pages  of  the  tragedy ;  he  lost  his  sleep  over 
those  historical  realities  which  are  often  more  bar- 
rovkdng  than  fiction.  He  was  catholic  toward  the 
literary  parties  which  differed  from  him ;  yet  he  felt 
a  personal  union  with  his  favorite  authors,  and  a 
tear  would  often  suffuse  his  eye  when  he  listened  to 
ungenerous  criticisms  upon  Plato  or  Socrates.  He 
felt  such  criticisms,  as  if  made  upon  himself. 

A  living  enthusiasm  for  good  letters  was  the  soul 
of  his  literary  enterprise.  He  had  this  criterion  of  a 
scholar,  that  his  toil  was  his  delight.  With  what 
buoyancy  of  feeling  did  he  often  utter  words  like  the 
fallowing: 

"  We  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  grateful  for  our  liter- 
ary privileges.  How  seldom  we  offer  thanksgiving  for  a 
good  hook  t  And  yet  that  book  may  have  been  to  us  of  in- 
estimable value  ;  the  means  of  conferring  gifts  richer  than 
the  gums  of  Arabia.  It  may  have  strengthened  the  feeble 
flame  of  piety.  It  may  have  armed  us  to  the  conflict  with 
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sin  and  hell.  Its  pages  are  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  ser- 
aphs. The  mere  sigJu  of  the  book  calls  up  the  images  of 
disinterested  benevolence,  of  sublime  purpose,  of  inflexiblo 
zeal,  of  charity  which  was  never  provoked,  and  never  tired. 
It  is  a  volume  rich  in  pastoral  experience.  It  is  a  journal 
of  a  missionary  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  bringing  back 
the  clusters  of  Eschol,  in  its  accomplished  taste,  genuine 
nature,  heroic  self  devotion,  expansive  benevolence.  It  is 
a  volume  full  of  matured  wisdom,  of  profound  and  original 
inquiry,  of  a  Obild-like  temper,  and  of  the  keenest  spiritual 
sagacity.  We  open  its  pages,  and  feel  that  its  author,  who 
is  studying  with  angels  now,  had  some  portion  of  an  angel's 
intelligence  on  earth.  We  are  encompassed  by  a  great 
cloud  of  these  witnesses.  English  literature  is  richer  than 
the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Every  branch  con- 
ceals some  luscious  fruit,  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  really 
fitted  to  make  one  wise.  We  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that 
its  leaves  are  not  only^r,  but  are  now,  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  English  literature  will  be  coextensive  with  the 
English  conquests,  we  had  almost  said  with  the  habitable 
world." 

The  high  aims  of  Mr.  Edwards  were  of  them- 
selves enough  to  save  him  from  indolence  and  sen- 
suality. Our  nature  is  so  frail,  that  an  exalted  pur- 
pose may  be  the  inlet  of  ambition.  But  it  may  also, 
as  it  should,  induce  a  contempt  for  the  mere  ap- 
plause of  men.  Our  noblest  aspirings  are  inter- 
mingled with  temptation.  And  he  who  would  obey 
the  advice  of  David  to  Solomon :  "  Be  thou  strong 
and  show  thyself  a  man ! "  is  exposed  to  the  class  of 
sins  from  which  the  idler  is  free.  This  is  our  disci- 
pline here  below,  and  a  wise  man  useS)  rather  than 
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shuns,  the  discipline.  The  disparity  among  scholars 
arises  not  so  much  from  their  unequal  talent,  as  from 
their  unequal  enterprise.  As  a  man  purposeth,  so  is 
he.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  minds  of  some 
clergymen  lie  dormant  through  lack  of  stirring  mo- 
tive. Whatever  our  work  may  be,  it  must  be  done 
with  a  free,  full  heart,  or  it  is  done  ill.  Those  who 
heard  the  lowly  accents  of  Mr.  Edwards,  were  not 
always  aware  of  the  fervid  spirit  which  his  tones 
concealed.  In  some  of  his  youthful  letters,  there  is 
develo[)ed  a  spring  and  exhilaration  of  mind  which 
we  seldom  see  united  with  his  unfeigned  diffidence. 
Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  on  board 
of  a  steamboat  as  he  approached  New  York : 

"  Our  standard  should  be  very  high,  and  then,  if  we  ftul, 
it  will  be  honorable  to  fail." 

"  I  have  felt  much  stimulated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
and  Dr.  Beecher^s  sermon  at  his  funeral,  to  live  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  the  means  of  conferring  great  and  endless 
blessings  on  mankind." 

"  I  have  some  magnificent  projects  in  view,"  he  wrote 
soon  afterwards,  "  some  of  which,  if  God  prospers  me,  will 
be  realized.  I  feel  sometimes  an  unaccountable  desire  to 
accomplish  some  things  which  man  has  not  attained  ;  yet 
I  consider  it  to  be  right  to  strive  after  a  perfection  in  liter« 
ary  pursuits,  which  is  probably  beyond  my  reach.  I  have 
in  view,  at  some  future  day,  the  publication  of  a  work  to  be 
called,  perhaps,  *  The  Annals  of  the  World.'  \  mean  to 
study  one  or  two  new  languages  for  this  purpose.  Still,  I 
am  aware  of  disappointment  as  the  lot  of  man ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  paramount  and 
unutterable  importance."  * 
25  • 
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Every  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Edwards  knew 
him  to  he  habitually  a  calm,  sedate,  agreeable  man. 
He  had  a  discretion  that  subdued,  sooner  or  later, 
the  effervescence  of  feeling.    He  had  a  jealousy  over 
himself,  which  prompted  him  to  resist  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  selfish  ambition.    His  meekness  overcame 
his  love  of  worldly  honors.    In  1844  he  received  a 
Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  a  highly  respected  college. 
He  was  too  modest  .to  decline  it  publicly.  His  friends 
could  never  know  what  became  of  it.    It  was  very 
seldom  applied  to  his  name.    The  Triennial  Cata- 
logue of  the  Theological  Seminary  omits  it.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  his  nearest  friends  ever 
heard  him  speak  of  it.    But  although  he  cared  not 
for  honorable  titles,  he  had  a  heartiness  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  a  passion  for  it,  which 
may  seem  incompatible  with  the  common  serenity 
of  bis  life.    His  enture  frame  would  sometimes  trem- 
ble with  emotion,  as  he  detected  the  idea  which  had 
lain  hidden  under  a  vexed  paragraph  of  the  classics. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  speak  in  other  than  trem- 
ulous tones  as  he  walked  along  the  avenue  to  his 
lecture-room,  and  disclosed  some  of  his  plans  for 
exalting  the  standard  and  quickening  the  interest 
of  bis  pupils.    His  unfaltering  zeal  for  all  science 
made  him  a  man  of  progress.    It  gave  him  a  fixed 
purpose,  in  reliance  on  Heaven,  to  go  on  improving 
to  his  grave.    "  Is  it  not  an  erroneous  idea,"  he  re- 
marks, "  that  a  man  has  reached  the  meridian  of  his 
usefulness,  and  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ?    What  necessity 
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exists  for  prescribing  a  limit  to  the  onward  progress 
of  the  mind  ?  Why  set  up  a  bound  at  a  particular 
time  of  life,  more  than  at  another  time  ?  Is  there 
not  a  large  number  of  men  in  this  coun^'  whose 
history  would  prove  the  contrary  doctrine,  —  who 
have  actually  exhibited  more  vigor  of  intellect  at 
fifty  years  of  age  than  at  forty?  There  are  instan- 
ces among  the  venerable  dead,  where  the  imagina- 
tion even  has  gathered  fresh  power  to  the  close  of  a 
long  life.  That  a  majority  of  facts  prove  maturity  of 
intellect  to  have  been  attained  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  is  unquestionably  owing,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the  opinion  itself.  It  has 
operated  as  a  discouragement  to  effort."  When  Mr. 
Edwards  formed  his  opinions,  it  was  with  an  inten- 
tion of  rectifying  them,  if  he  ever  detected  reasons 
for  a  change.  In  his  private  papers,  we  often  read 
such  sentences  as  the  following :  "  It  seems  to  me 
now  (1849)  probable  that  Matthew  wrote  [his  Gos- 
pel] both  in  Syro-Chaldaic  and  in  Greek."  He  anti- 
cipated the  possibility,  although  he  foresaw  no  prob- 
ability, that  after  1849  he  might  discover  arguments 
for  a  different  opinion.  Thus  he  meant  and  strove 
to  perpetuate  in  his  mind  the  firesh  sympathies, 
hopes,  progressive  spirit  of  youth.  It  was  his  aim 
never  to  contract  "  the  rust  of  old  age."  He  would 
not  publish  his  more  extended  works,  until  he  was 
certain  that  he  had  filled  out  the  plan  which  had 
long  hung  as  a  picture  before  his  eye,*   This  plan 

*  Mr.  Edwards  was  often  requested  to  repnblbh  bis  miscellaneoos  es- 
says, bat  he  always  replied,  that  ho  would  rewrite  and  improve  them 
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gave  him  an  exalted  view  of  the  worth  of  time,  the 
importance  of  subjecting  the  physical  to  the  spiritual 
nature,  the  dignity  of  the  soul.  Men  speak  of  his 
industry,  his  frugal  diet,  his  simple  life,  but  these 
were  not  mechanical  virtues ;  they  all  had  a  vitality, 
and  thus  came  from  a  heart  enveloped  in  noble  pro- 
jects. Success  or  failure,  as  the  world  speak  of  fail- 
ure; a  fruition  of  results  or  a  disappointment  in 
them,  as  men  count  disappointment ;  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  termination  of  an  endeavor  to  reach 
a  high  ideal  of  learning  and  piety,  the  general  result 
,  is  a  triumph.  It  is  a  victory  over  the  degrading  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature,  a  welcome  to  the  kingdom 
whe7e  every  noble  aspiration  is  sure  of  its  fitting  ob- 
ject, a  deliverance  from  those  faults  into  which  the 
sluggish  and  the  selfish  sink  by  their  own  weight 

As  Mr.  Edwards  endeavored  to  keep  his  own 
motives  pure  in  his  literary  course,  so  he  was  ever 
unwilling  to  suspect  the  motives  of  other  literary 
men.    He  was  too  sensitive,  perhaps,  to  the  charges 


before  their  repablicalion.  By  a  rerision,  he  woqM  have  given  an  in- 
creased valne  to  the  miscellanies  composing  the  present  edition  of  b's 
writings.  His  readers  will  easily  see  the  advancement  which  he  made 
in  his  Rhetorical  culture  from  the  year  1835,  when  he  wrote  his  essays  on 
Grecian  and  Boman  Slavery,  and  on  the  Early  English  Versions  of  the 
Bible,  to  the  year  1848,  when  he  wrote  hie  essay  on  the  Boman  Catho- 
lie  Belij^on  in  Italy.  His  writings  on  Slavery  and  on  the  Early  English 
Versions  of  the  Bible  were  pnblished  before  the  appearance  of  several 
valuable  treatises  on  those  themes.  Although  the  essays  are  concise 
and  condensed  summaries  of  important  facts,  and  have  bad  a  marked 
celebrity,  yet  their  author  would  have  loved  to  improve  them  by  a 
oao  of  mater^  presented  in  more  recent  and  extended  treatises. 
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made  against  them.  He  thus  defends  them  against 
a  very  frequent  accusation : 

"  One  of  the  most  common  motives  which  the  Christian 
scholar  is  accused  of  entertaining  is  ambition.  He  is 
charged  with  being  governed  in  his  pursuits  by  a  predomi- 
nant spirit  of  emulation,  or  of  selfishness. 

The  principal  injustice  of  this  accusation  lies  in  its  in- 
definiteness.  It  is  made  so  indiscriminately,  with  so  little 
reflection  upon  its  true  import,  that  it  causes  in  the  bosom 
of  the  accused  person,  not  unfrequently,  poignant  sorrow. 

*^  The  appropriate  definition  of  the  word  is,  an  inordinate 
regard  for  power  or  fame,  an  excessive  desire  for  one's  own 
promotion  in  some  form  or  other,  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  which  will  most  fully  gratify  the  desire.  In 
the  development  of  the  emotion,  envy,  jealousy,  and  ill-will 
are  excited ;  possibly  detraction,  malice,  determined  hostil- 
ity, and  insatiable  revenge  are  encouraged. 

"  No  Christian  can  of  course  justify  any  of  thdse  things. 
They  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  altogeth- 
er. Their  effect  is  unmingled  wretchedness.  In  its  milder 
and  incipient  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  approved  or  cultivated. 
Where  none  of  the  malicious  passions  are  cherished,  where 
there  are  no  active  exertions  to  injure  or  degrade  another, 
it  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  and 
with  seeking  supremely  that  honor  which  cometh  from 
God  only. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  undue  prominence  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  this  form  of  depravity.  There  are  other  evils 
which  infest  the  heart  and  life  of  the  professed  scholar. 
One  vice  should  not  be  singled  out,  in  order  to  be  visited 
with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute-book,  while 
others  are  dismissed  with  a  slight  reprehension.  Indolence, 
aversion  to  labor,  the  shunning  of  responsibility,  is,  perhaps, 
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a  sin  of  as  dark  a  die.  The  slothful  servant  will  moot  the 
same  doom  with  him  who  loves  the  praise  of  men.  No  one 
is  more  tempted  than  the  idle  man  to  exercise  an  unchari- 
table, censorious  spirit,  which  knows  nothing  of  that  noblo 
disinterestedness,  which  sometimes  accompanies  what  ia 
called  ambition.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  many 
things  are  associated  with  ambition  which  have  no  neces- 
sary  connection,  which  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  it,  and 
which  are  not  blameworthy.  There  is  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge  for  its  own  sake.  The  mind  was  made  to  delight  in 
truth,  to  love  investigation.  An  individual  may  be  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  specific  pursuit,  because  of  the  ardor  of  his 
natural  temperament,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  his  feelings.  It 
would  wrong  him  exceedingly  to  allege  that  he  is  governed 
by  a  predominant  desire  for  applause,  or  self-aggrandize- 
ment. It  may  be  that  his  bosom  is  a  stranger  to  envy  and 
to  every  other  corroding  passion,  and  that  he  rejoices  if 
others  can  outstrip  him.  It  is  possible  that  he  finds  happi- 
ness in  the  employment  of  his  faculties^  that  he  would  be 
wretched  if  he  were  not  earnestly  engaged. 

"  Besides,  he  may  be  actuated  by  motives  which  are  not 
apparent  to  his  friends  even.  They  may  be  altogether 
mistaken  in  their  judgment.  He  may  have  reasons  for  a 
particular  course  of  conduct,  which  he  does  not  divulge. 
His  earnestness,  which  seems  like  ostentation  or  ambition, 
may  be  prompted  by  love  to  his  Saviour ;  it  may  be  the 
performance  of  some  solemn  resolution  which  he  has  made.. 
The  precepts  of  the  Gospel  require  us  to  wait,  before  we 
pass  judgment,  lest  the  woe  pronounced  on  him  by  whom 
offences  come,  should  settle  on  our  head.  We  are  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
that  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  unknown  to 
us,  or  at  the  best  be  doubtful.   We  are  assuming  a  prerog- 
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ativo  which  does  not  belong  to  us,  that  of  an  omniscient  ar* 
biter.  Wo  are  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. We  may  be  doing  him  a  serious  injury.  Allow  that 
he  is  ambitious,  that  he  is  thirsting  for  human  applause. 
He  may  be  perfectly  aware  of  it,  and  may  be  endeavoring 
earnestly  to  correct  it.  Our  interference  may  discourage 
him.  Our  calling  in  question  his  motives  may  cause  the 
very  temptation  which  he  cannot  resist  It  may  perplex 
and  irritate  him,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  overturning  every 
good  resolution  which  he  has  formed.  The  more  delicate 
his  perceptions,  the  finer  his  sensibilities,  the  more  acute 
will  be  his  sufferings." 

"Wherever  Mr.  Edwards  went,  among  the  Europe- 
an as  well  as  among  the  American  Universities,  he 
made  the  impression  upon  all  who  conversed  with 
him,  that  he  was  an  humble,  earnest  Christian  schol> 
ar.  His  friend,  Mr.  C.  C.  Felton,  Eliot  Professor  of 
Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University,  gives  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences  of  him :  > 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  member  of  the  Examining  Commit- 
tee in  Greek,  appointed  by  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, about  ten  years.  During  that  time,  he  attended 
punctually  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  his  presence  was 
always  welcome.  His  literary  qualifications  were  of  the 
first  order.  His  general  acquirements  in  philology  were 
extensive  and  exact ;  and  although  his  professional  studies 
were  more  especially  connected  with  the  Hebrew,  yet  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound  and  critical.  But  it  was 
not  merely  philological  and  critical ;  his  exquisite  taste  and 
refined  nature  delighted  in  every  form  of  classic  beauty.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  delicate  sensibility,  and  the  nicely 
adjusted  elements  of  his  intellectual  character,  gave  him  a 
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fine  feeling  of  tho  peculiarities  of  Greek  lileraturo  rarely 
attained,  and  a  very  uncommon  affinity  with  its  varied 
graces.  Homer,  ^chylus,  Soph  >cles,  Demosthenes,  and 
Plato,  were  his  delight ;  and  the  conversation  which  these 
outhors  led  him  to  engage  in,  on  the  occasion  of  the  exami* 
nations,  showed  how  deeply  the  beauty  of  their  style  and  the 
nobleness  of  their  sentiments  had  sunk  into  his  mind.  The 
quiet  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  and  the  modest  gentle* 
ness  of  his  manner;  were  winning  and  delightful. 

"During  the  examination,  he  always  gave  the  strictest 
attendon  to  the  exercises ;  and  the  judgment  he  formed  of 
the  literary  merit  of  the  young  men  was  surprisingly  cor- 
rect. The  influence  of  his  presence  here  was  highly  prized 
by  me,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  committee  not  only 
gave  me  pain  on  account  of  his  declining  health,  but  I  regard- 
ed it  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  Greek  studies.  His 
death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  good  learning  among  us.  His 
devotion  to  the  uublest  aims  of  scholarship,  his  genial  tem- 
per, the  richness  and  elegance  of  his  unobtrusive  conversa- 
tion, the  perfect- purity  of  his  thoughts,  fitly  represented  by 
a  style  of  Attic  simplicity  and  grace,  made  h'>m  a  model  of 
the  Christian  student,  of  the  sweetest  and  most  attractive 
charm  to  the  ingenuous  young  men,  who  were  brought, 
however  indirectly,  within  the  sphere  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  influence." 

As  a  scholar,  and  especially  a  Biblical  scholar,  Mr. 
Edwards  was  more  intimate  with  Professor  Horatio 
B.  Hackett  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  than 
with  almost  any  other  man.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Hackett's  testimony  in  regard  to  his  friend : 

"  An  able  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  must  possess,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  moral  requisites,  two  distinct  classes  of 
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qualifications ;  they  may  bo  distinguished  68  the  acquired 
and  the  natural.  Among  the  former  are  to  bo  ranked  the 
philological  attainments  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Biblicei  scholarship.  Mr.  Edwards  attained  here  an  un- 
questionable  eminence.  He  may  not  have  possessed  what 
is  called  an  original  passion  for  the  study  of  languages ;  but 
he  applied  himself  to  them  with  singular  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  being  aided  in  the  pursuit  by  a  vigorous  mind  and 
a  memory  of  more  than  ordinary  tenacity,  he  accomplished 
results  which  were  honorable  to  himself  and  to  the  literary 
fame  of  the  country.  His  merit  as  a  classical  scholar  is 
well  known.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  excellence  her& 
in  early  youth,  and  continued  to  build  upon  it  as  long  as  he 
lived.  His  undertaking  the  translation  of  Kiihner^s  Gram- 
mar, in  the  midst  of  so  many  other  cares,  shows  how  anx« 
ious  he  was  to  extend  and  perfect  his  knowledge  m  this 
direction.  I  know  it  tS'have  been  a  part  of  his  routine  of 
private  study,  to  read  a  portion  of  Greek  every  day.  How 
much  he  contributed,  by  his  example  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  classical  learning,  to  maintain  and  extend  an 
interest  in  such  learning,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
observed  the  course  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  friends  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  ser- 
vice, which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

^*  His  main  study  at  first,  on  assuming  his  labors  at  An- 
dover,  (being  associated  with  Professor  Stuart,  who  relieved 
him  from  the  work  of  interpretation,)  was  the  Hebrew,  or 
rather  the  perfecting  of  himself  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
dialects.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  remarkably  exact :  he  was  at  home  in  all  its  de- 
tails. I  doubt  whether  any  teacher  in  this  country  has  ever 
surpassed  him  as  a  grammarian.   Gentlemen  of  competent 
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judgment  who  attended  his  public  e'snminntions  spoke  v 
them  in  terms  of  admiration.  It  must  have  been  a  dull 
student  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  the  first  term 
even,  could  not  have  readily  distinguished  a  Quamets  from 
a  Quamets  Hhatuph,  —  which  used  to  be  Professor  Stuart's 
test  for  judging  of  a  man's  proficiency  in  Hebrew.  In  the 
devotions  of  his  family  when  I  was  present,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  read  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  I  presume  he 
could  read  it,  during  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
without  difficulty,  ad  aperturam  libri.  The  perusal  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  Job  in  the  original,  as  his  friends  are  aware, 
constituted  one  of  his  means  of  refreshment  for  mind  and 
spirit  during  the  hours  of  sickness  and  languor  which  pre- 
ceded his  death.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject 
of  Hebrew  grammar  may  be  very  much  simplified  beyond 
what  has  been  done  in  any  existing  treatise,  and  he  was 
designing,  at  some  future  day,  t<^repare  a  work  which 
should  supply  this  deficiency.  He  was  abundantly  quali- 
^  fied  for  the  task,  and  would  have  performed  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  Hebrew  scholars. 

"Almost  simultaneously  with  this  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  took  up  the  study  of  Arabic  under  the 
guidance  of  a  missionary  returned  from  the  East ;  and  un- 
like many  who  commence  it,  he  persevered  in  it,  until,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mme  that  he 
had  read  through  the  Koran  in  that  language  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  thought  at  one  time  of  publishing  the  out- 
line of  an  Arabic  Grammar ;  he  had  made  such  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose,  that  he 'could  have  performed  the  re- 
maining labor  in  a  few  weeks.  He  relinquished  the  idea 
from  an  apprehension  that  such  a  work  was  not  yet  needed 
among  us.  Yet  in  his  published  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Nahum, 
and  in  his  various  articles  relating  to  Biblical  subjects,  the 
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reader  meets  with  hardly  a  single  word  or  an  alhision  from 
which  he  would  infer  that  the  author  had  given  any  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  Oriental  learning,  and  still  less, 
that  he  had  devoted  to  it  so  many  years  of  exhausting  toil. 
What  German  scholar,  or  what  other  man,  I  may  almost  ask, 
could  have  had  such  resources  at  his  command,  and  yet 
have  so  refrained  from  the  use  of  them  ?  Thoae  who  kne\y 
Mr.  Edwards  know  well  the  cause  of  this  singular  self-de- 
nial ;  it  was  not  that  he  saw  no  opportunity  of  employing 
his  knowledge  with  effect,  but  that  he  shunned  it,  —  that  he 
shrunk  (too  sensitively)  from  any  thing  that  might  look  like 
an  ostentatious  display  of  his  learning.  His  study  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  (into  which  he  went  very  fully)  made  him 
familiar  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  Bible ;  he  taught  it  re- 
peatedly to  his  classes.  He  made  the  Syriac,  also,  a  subject 
of  some  attention ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  to  what  extent 
he  pursued  it. 

His  devotion  to  ancient  learning  did  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  the  modem  languages  and  their  literature.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  at  an  early  day,  that  no  one  can  be  a 
respectable  scholar  in  philology,  unless  he  has  mastered  the 
German ;  and  with  this  conviction  he  resolved  to  study  it, 
until,  as  he  once  expressed  himself  to  me,  he  could  read 
any  ordinary  German  book  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could 
read  a  book  in  English.  This  facility  he  attained  ;  and  for 
several  years  was  accustomed  to  read  quite  as  much  in 
German  as  in  his  own  language.  When  we  remember  that 
he  accomplished  this  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  that  he 
drew  his  knowledge  from  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  without 
having  enjoyed  to  any  great  extent  an  opportunity  to  speak 
the  German  or  to  hear  it  spoken,  it  cannot  but  increase  so 
much  the  more  our  admiration  of  his  talents  and  persever- 
ance.  He  found  time  to  add  the  French,  also,  to  the  list  of 
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hia  acquisitions,  and  during  his  visit  to  Home,  in  1843,  ap- 
pUod  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Italian. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  friend  was  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted (if  we  include  the  mother  tongue  in  which  ho  so 
much  excelled)  with  some  ten  or  more  different  languages. 
It  is  not  meant  that  he  was  expert  in  all  of  them ;  for  no 
one  who  has  any  just  idea  of  this  sort  of  scholarship  will 
expect  of  a  man  impossibilities.  It  is  not  in  general  cred- 
itable to  a  person  to  be  known  as  having  occupied  himself 
with  a  great  variety  of  languages ;  for  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  it  may  be  inferred  with  much  certainty,  that 
the  individual  has  dissipated  his  powers,  and  learned  very 
little  to  any  good  purpose.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
Professor  Edwards  had  drawn  the  several  languages  re- 
ferred to  within  the  circle  of  his  studies,  that  he  possessed 
superior  skill  in  some  of  them,  and  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  them  to  make  them  subservient  to  his 
usefulness  in  his  profession.  He  would  have  taken  a  high 
rank  as  a  philologist  in  any  country.  How  few  among  us 
have  a  better  claim  to  that  title !  Whose  knowledge  has 
extended  over  a  wider  field,  and  been  at  the  same  time 
equally  accurate  ?  Who  have  treasured  up  such  ample 
stores  of  learning,  while  they  have  performed  so  much 
other  labor,  sufficient  of  itself  to  engross  the  time  and 
strength  of  ordinary  men  ? 

"  But  a  Biblical  critic  needs  certain  other  qualifications, 
which  no  mere  skill  in  philology  can  bestow ;  which  must 
be  born  in  some  sense  with  the  individual,  and  inhere  in  his 
mental  organization,  though  culture  may  modify  and  im- 
prove them.  Language,  considered  simply  as  a  matter  of 
grammar,  presents  to  the  interpreter  many  unavoidable 
ambiguities ;  and  to  solve  these,  to  ascertain  the  one  defi- 
nite meaning  which  the  writer  intended  to  express,  the  in- 
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terpreter  must  be  able  to  penetrate  through  the  language  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  must  gain  his  point  of  view,  see 
and  feel  the  subject,  as  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  afl  the 
writer  himself  saw  and  felt  it.  It  is  only  by  this  ^faculty  of 
perceiving  the  congruities  of  a  subject,  of  reproducing  an- 
other^s  train  of  thought  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  student 
of  a  foreign  language  can  settle  many  questions  in  inter- 
pretation,  —  that  he  can  decide  which  of  various  possible 
ideas  must  be  the  true  idea.  The  cast  of  mind  necessary 
for  performing  this  process  I  should  ascribe  to  Professor 
Edwards  in  a  high  degree.  He  possessed  a  good  judg- 
ment, comprehensiveness  of  mind,  tact  for  seizing  upon 
the  main  thought,  facility  in  transferring  himself  to  the 
position  of  the  writer  whose  mind  he  would  interpret.  He 
had  imagination  and  taste,  could  sympathize  with  the  sa- 
cred writers  as  religious  poets,  and  was  not  the  man  to 
confound  a  figure  of  speech  with  a  dogma  or  a  logical 
proposition.  I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  had  he  lived  to  write 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  or  a  treatise  on  the  genius 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  such  as  he  was  capable  of  producing, 
he  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  performance  of  stand- 
ard value ;  he  would  have  brought  to  the  task  as  large  a 
share  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Lowth  or  a  Herder  as  any 
man  (that  I  know  of)  connected  with  sacred  criticism,  who 
has  appeared  in  our  country.  Yet,  with  all  this  subjective 
power,  he  was  free  from  extravagance,  loved  the  simple 
in  interpretation,  neglected  subtilties  and  conceits,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  word  of  God  should  be  explained  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  common-sense." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
INTETIEST  IN  OHIENTAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  scholar  is  il- 
lustrated by  his  interest  in  several  scientific  associa- 
tions, and  particularly  in  our  Historical,  Statistical, 
Geographical,  Ethnographical,  and  Oriental  Socie- 
ties. The  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  abound 
with  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  in  all  inquiries  per- 
taining to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  earliest  scenes 
of  the  world's  history.  His  letters  written  in  1842 
-45  disclose  his  zeal  and  efficient  labors  for  the 
American  Oriental  Society.  During  his  European 
tour  he  derived  some  of  his  richest  enjoyment 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  German  Orientalists, 
particularly  at  Jena,  where  they  were  convened  from 
September  28th  to  October  3d,  1846.  Four  days 
after  that  interview,  he  wrote  the  following  sketch 
of  it: 

"  flaWe,  October  7,  1846.  —  I  attended  last  week  the 
third  meeting  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  at  Jena. 
About  three  hundred  members  were  present.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  a  large  hall,  which  was  entirely  filled. 
At  the  upper  end,  on  the  lefl  of  the  president,  were  some 
invited  guests,  and  thirty  or  forty  ladies,  who  were  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  members.  Godfrey  Hermann 
was  present,  and  in  very  cordial  intercourse  with  his  old 
enemy,  Boeckh,  of  Berlin.  I  was  presumptuous  enough  to 
write  a  paper  on  our  Oriental  and  Classical  matters  in  the 
United  States.   Herr  Fabian,  our  amiable  friend,  translated 
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it  into  tho  German,  and  Professor  Rodiger  road  it  to  tho 
assembled  literati.  In  my  paper  I  alluded  to  tho  value  of 
the  Missionary  Herald.  Professor  Neumann,  of  Munich, 
afterwards  moved  that  tho  Society  purchase  a  complete 
set.  Another  member  objected,  on  account  of  the  Society's 
want  of  funds.  I  told  them  that  I  would  procure  a  copy 
for  the  Society  gratuitously.  Professor  Neumann  then  re- 
marked that  he  would  purchase  a  set  for  his  own  use.  I 
sat  at  the  table  cThSte  with  the  Society.  The  whole  scene 
was  so  new  and  sometimes  so  ludicrous  to  me,  that  I  nearly 
lost  my  dinner.  I  did  not  attend  tho  ball  in  the  evening, 
at  which  I  heard  that  Professor  Hermann,  tho  patriarch  of 
German  scholars,  now  about  eighty  years  old,  led  off  the 
dance." 

The  German  translation  of  Mr.  Edwards's  paper 
was  published  in  several  periodicals  of  the  Old 
World.    The  original  English  copy  is  here  inserted. 

"  Oriental  Studies  in  the  Vhited  States. 

"There  are  several  circumstances  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  would  naturally  im« 
pede  or  prevent  an  earnest  and  general  pursuit  of  Oriental 
studies.  The  country  is  new,  the  oldest  portion  having 
been  settled  but  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  now  covered  with  primeval  forests.  The 
middle  section,  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky 
Mountains,  called  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  it  is  watered 
by  the  River  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  is  itself  larger 
than  one  half  of  Europe.  It  now  has  but  six  millions,  of 
inhabitants,  whereas  it  is  capable  of  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  millions.  Of  course,  in  a  country  so  large, 
so  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants,  many  new  institations 
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aro  demanded.  Colleges  and  schools  must  be  established. 
Teachers  in  great  numbers  are  needed,  and  a  practical 
turn  is  given  to  every  department  of  education  and  of  life. 
If  a  scholar  has  a  predilection  for  abstract  studies,  o.  g. 
the  investigation  of  language,  he  has  little  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  inclinations,  for  he  is  called  away  to  teach  the 
classics  in  a  high  school,  or  to  preside  over  a  newly  found- 
ed college  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  Again,  we  have 
no  large  libraries.  The  two  largest,  one 'belonging  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphra,  and  the  other  to  JEIaward  College 
near  Boston,  each  containing  about  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
possess  very  few  Oriental  books,  and  hardly  one  manu- 
script. Our  scholars,  if  they  have  a  taste  for  Oriental 
studies,  must  repair  personally  to  Paris  or  Berlin,  or  else 
buy  a  private  library  at  an  expense  which  few  can  meet. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  circumstances  which 
are  quite  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  Oriental  studies  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  is  the  commerce  which 
h>  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  with 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  have  more  than  seven 
hundred  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  also  maintain  an  active  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  with  Arabia,  India,  the  principal 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  with  China  and  its 
islands.  Some  of  the  masters  of  ships  are  educated  men, 
aud  many  of  them  are  persons  of  intelligence  and  good 
sense.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  hom6  valuable 
curiosities  with  which  they  may  meet,  such  as  coins,  books, 
manuscripts,  and  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  Science.  In  the  town  of  Salem,  near  Boston,  thero 
is  a  very  valuable  East  India  Museum,  collected  and  owned 
by  a  company  of  ship-masters.  Every  person  belonging 
to  the  association  must  himself  have  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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*•  The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  alluded  is  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  which  has  for  many  years  prevailed  in  tho 
United  States.  More  than  one  hundred  foreign  mission- 
aries have  been  educated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  near  Boston,  with  which  the  writer  of  these  lines 
is  connected.  Among  these  are  three  of  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  Grerman  Oriental  Society :  Rev.  Eli  Smith 
of  Beyroot,  Rev.  William  G.  Schauffler  of  Constantinople, 
and  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  D.  D.,  of  Oroomiah  in  Persia.  These 
missionaries  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  East, — 
in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  in  Ceylon,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, and  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  near  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains,  in  Birmah  and  Siam,  in  Borneo  and  China, 
among  the  Nestorians  in  the  northwestern  part  of  China, 
in  Trebizond,  Erzeroom,  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem.  '  Nearly  all  these  missionaries,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  their  work,  have  acquired  as  good  an 
education  as  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States 
will  allow.  They  have,  almost  without  exception,  spent 
four  years  at  college,  and  three  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  in  the  latter  attending  to  the  study  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  the  different  branches  of  Theology.  In  the  va- 
rious fields  of  labor  where  they  are  stationed,  they  have 
necessarily  given  more  or  less  attention  to  geographical 
and  topographical  investigation,  and  to  philology.  In  the 
Missionary  Herald,  published  at  Boston  monthly  for  nearly 
forty  years,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
in  relation  to  the  geography,  philology,  literature,  and 
general  statistics  of  the  unenlightened  portions  of  the  world. 
This  information  is  communicated  by  eyewitnesses,  odeu 
ader  long  residence  on  the  spot,  and  with  the  ability  to 
use  the  native  languages.  In  several  cases,  they  have  re- 
duced languages  previously  unwritten  to  a  regular  form, 
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and  introduced  into  thdm  valuable  treasures  of  foreign  lit- 
erature, e.  g.  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  Among  the  matteiB  of  some  interest,  which  may  bo 
here  communicated,  are  the  following. 

."  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  Theological  Sem- 
inaries in  the  United  States.  At  most  of  these  the  Hebrew 
language  forms  an  important  and  required  portion  of  the 
studies  of  alt  the  students.  Select  classes  often  pursue  the 
study  of  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  At  a  few  of  the 
one  hundred  colleges  which  have  been  established,  some 
attention  is  also  paid  to  Oriental  pursuits.  At  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  New  Haven,  which  is  the  most  frequented  of  any 
of  our  colleges,  and  which  might  be  called  a  University,  as 
it  has  Law,  Medical,  and  Theological  Faculties,  a  profes- 
sorship of  Sanscrit  and  Ajtibic  has  been  founded.  The 
professor  is  Mr.  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  who  studied  several 
years  with  De  Sacy  in  Paris-  and  with  Professor  Lassea 
of  Bonn. 

"  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  here  the  Research- 
es in  the  Holy  Land^  by  Professor  Robinson  and  Rev.  Eli 
Smith,  a  work  well  known  and  of  high  character  through- 
out Christendom.  It  is  understood  that  a  supplement  to 
this  work  is  about  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  about 
to  print,  in  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra^  an  American  theologi- 
cal and  classical  journal,  the  fruits  of  some  investigations 
which  he  has  lately  mado  in  Mount  Lebanon  and  Syria. 

"  About  two  years  since,  an  association  was  formed  in 
,  the  city  of  New  York,  called  the  American  Ethnographical 
Society.  At  its  head  is  the  venerable  Albert  Gallatin,  now 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  The  Society  has  published  a 
large  volume  of  transactions.  Among  these  is  a  very  elab- 
orate e^y  by  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  Indian  or  Aboriginal  Lan- 
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guagcs  of  North  America.  Another  valuable  paper  relates 
to  the  tlimyaritic  inscriptions  found  in  Southern  Arabia. 

"  It  is  almost  four  years  since  the  American  Oriental  So« 
ciety  was  formed  in  Boston.  Its  first  President  was  the 
Hon.  John  Pickering,  who  deceased  last  winter,  greatly 
and  universally  lamented.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  sin- 
gular worth  of  character  and  of  profound  and  varied  learn- 
ing. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  succeeding  in 
that  office,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  translator  of  La  Placets 
Micanique  Cileste.  Mr.  Pickering  was  known  in  Europe 
by  his  publications  in  the  Indian  languages  of  America. 
He  also  published  some  articles  on  the  Chinese.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  second  edition  of  a  Greek  Lexicon. 

"  The  Oriental  Society  have  published  their  transactions 
in  two  pamphlets,  the  first  by  Mr.  Pickering,  containing  an 
address  with  many  notes,  giving  a  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  fields  to  be  cultivated ;  the  second,  a 
dissertation  on  Boodhism,  by  Professor  Salisbury.  The 
Society  has  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  library. 
Apiong  the  volumes  collected  are  more  than  one  hundred 
relating  to  China. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  students  en- 
gaged in  Oriental  studies  in  the  United  States,  are  under 
the  deepest  obligations  to  their  German  friends.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gesenius,  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Two  separate  English  versions  of  the  last  edition  of  his 
Grammar,  published  under  the  care  of  Professor  Rodiger, 
have  been  made.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  vari- 
ous German  editions  of  the  .Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  of  the  cognate  dialects,  to  various 
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editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  to  Gorman 
periodical  publications  devoted  to  Oriental  subjects.  Tho 
debt  of  thankfulness  which  the  American  student  owes  in 
this  respect  to  the  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany,  is 
great  and  inestimable. 

"  Sept.  28, 1846." 

The  cessation  of  Mr.  Edwards's  labors  on  earth 
was  deeply  lamented  by  his  brethren  in  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society.  At  their  meeting  in  Boston, 
May  19th,  1852,  four  weeks  after  his  decease,  they 
resolved  unanimously : 

"  That  this  Society  mourns  the  great  loss  it  has  experi- 
enced in  the  death  of  Professor  Bela  B.  Edwards,  one  of 
its  earliest,  most  constant,  and  most  zealous  friends,  whose 
strong  literary  taste,  enlarged  views,  laborious  industry, 
accurate  scholarship,  and  generous  recognition  of  the  labors 
of  others,  have  won  for  him  a  high  appreciation  in  the 
learned  world ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
the  actual  fruits  of  his  studies  are  but  an  earnest  of  what 
he  would  have  accomplished,  had  his  valuable  life-  been 
prolonged." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BELIGIOUS  CHABACTER. 

As  a  Christian  Mr.  Edwards  was  less  known,  but 
was  more  to  be  admired,  than  as  a  scholar.  His 
pious  feeling  was  mirrored  forth  in  his  literary  es- 
says.   His  life  was  a  rich  lesion,  as  it  illustrated  the 
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power  of  Christian  principle  over  the  couetitutional 
sensibilities.  He  was  by  nature  so  gentle,  that  he 
would  sometimes  be  taken  for  a  timid  man;  but 
when  a  religious  interest  was  assailed,  he  became 
bolder  than  his  compeers.  He  was,  at  times,  severe. 
By  no  means  had  he  that  effeminate  softness  of 
character,  which  some  might  have  imagined  from 
his  gentle  manners.  It  is  true  that  his  amiable  tem- 
per predisposed  him  to  yield  his  own  opinions  and 
preferences  to  those  of  his  associates ;  bat  if  he  sus- 
pected that  the  claims  of  learning  or  virtue  would 
suffer,  by  one  iota  of  change  in  any  one  of  his  plans, 
no  man  was  more  inflexible  than  he.  Nothing  could 
move  him.  He  would  sacrifice  his  comfort,  or  his 
health,  or  friends,  —  any  thing,  every  t> "  ^«?,  —  to  the 
scheme  which  was  demanded  by  his  cont,  '".e.  He 
would  have  been  sure  that  he  was  right ;  h\,  ^'\ld 
have  petitioned  to  Heaven  for  a  sound  opinion ;  ^et 
for  a  worthy  end  he  would  have  died  a  martyr. 
His  life  has  illustrated  the  tendency  of  a  strict  con- 
scientiousness to  stimulate  the  mental  faculties.  He 
was  so  scrupulous  in  his  aim  to  be  accurate,  that 
he  sharpened  his  powers  of  observation,  and  quick- 
ened his  memory,  and  thus  avoided  many  mistakes. 
He  spoke  slowly  that  he  might  speak  correctly.  He 
hesitated  for  the  right  word,  lest  he  should  make  a 
false  impression  by  the  wrong  one.  Here,  as  else- 
where, his  temper  controlled  his  manners.  When- 
ever he  lost  his  patience  with  other  men,  it  was  for 
their  intolerant  or  dishonest  or  unfaithful  spirit.  A 
habit  of  strict  and  unhesitating  veracity  secures  but 
voh.  I.  27 
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little  honor  from  the  world,  but  it  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est —  shall  we  also  say  rarest  ?  —  virtues  found 
among  political  —  and  is  there  not  danger  that  we 
must  ere  long  add  theological?  —  partisans.  So 
earnest  was  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  desire  to  represent 
all  things,  as  well  as  all  men,  with  scrupulous  fair- 
ness and  fidelity,  that  he  seemed  to  be  pained,  even 
in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  by  a  simply  accidental 
misquotation  from  any  of  his  favorite  authors.  This 
extreme  love  of  accuracy,  was  in  part  a  result  of  his 
desire  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man. 

In  these  days  his  life  has  been  a  timely  lesson,  as 
it  has  exemplified  the  union  between  a  literary  en- 
thusiasm and  a  depth  of  piety.  He  had  theoretical 
arguments,  but  in  himself  he  was  a  living  argument, 
against  the  policy  of  dwarfing  the  intellect  for  the 
sake  of  nourishing  the  affections.  His  interest  in 
the  pliant  language,  the  beautiful  images,  the  nice 
distinctions,  the  wise  maxims  of  the  Greeks,  pre- 
pared him  to  admire  the  higher  sublimity  and  the 
broader  wisdom  of  the  inspired  Jews.  The  pro- 
gressive delicacy  of  bis  taste  quickened  his  zeal  for 
Christian  truth,  of  which  all  the  beauties  of  earth 
are  but  types  and  shadows.  His  religious  progress 
is  well  delineated  in  those  three  words  inscribed  on 
Herder*s  tombstone :  "  Light,  Love,  Life."  For  as 
he  gained  the  more  light,  he  caught  the  more  glow- 
ing love ;  and  as  his  love  flamed  out  in  a  new  ardor, 
he  enjoyed  the  truer  life.  His  effort  to  combine  a 
profoundly  religious  spirit  with  high  attainments  in 
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learning,  was  one  of  hia  most  distinctive  character- 
istics.   He  has  thus  expressed  himself: 

Henry  "  Martyn^s  finished  education  gave  him  a  character 
wherever  he  went.  His  name  was  a  very  humble  one.  Hia 
family  was  scarcely  known  out  of  Cornwall.  He  had  no  pow- 
erful, titled  friends,  to  commend  him  to  public  confidence. 
But  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  most  indefatigable  scholar. 
This  fact  allayed  prejudice,  conciliated  esteem,  and  opened 
before  him  spheres  of  usefulness,  which  a  man  of  imperfect 
education  would  have  in  vain  tried  to  enter. 

"  His  thorough  mental  discipline  was  also  of  high  im- 
portance, as  an  auxiliary  to  his  studies.  It  enabled  him 
to  seize  the  important  bearings  of  a  subject,  to  reject 
decisively  unimportant  circumstances,  to  bring  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  upon  that  which  was  essential  and  en- 
during. When  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  knew  where  to  begin.  He  did  not  waste  his 
power  in  pursuing  philological  trifles.  The  study  of  the 
Principia  enabled  him  to  grapple  in  argument  with  the  wily 
Mohammedan,  and  to  unravel  the  sophistry  of  the  captious 
Moollah. 

His  education  also  gave  him  confidence  in  his  own 
ability.  He  had  been  tried  in  the  severe  ordeal  of  college 
competition.  It  had  worn  away  the  excrescences  of  char- 
acter which  are  a  hindrance  and  mortification  to  an  undis- 
ciplined mind.  His  education  supplied  him  with  the  power 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  when  unexpected  difficulties 
were  gathering  around  him.  His  mental  powers  were  bred 
to  obey.  Whether  he  was  reasoning  with  a  Catholic  friar, 
or  debating  with  a  Brahmin,  or  measuring  his  logical  weap- 
ons with  the  imaginative  Soofie,  he  was  collected,  firm, 
ready.  In  patience  he  possessed  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
heart. 
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"  A  Still  mora  important  benefit  resulting  from  his  men* 
tal  discipline  was  his  increased  power  to  control  his  heart, 
to  practise  self-denial,  and  to  attain  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  calling.  Before  he  commenced  the  practice  of  devout 
meditation  on  some  selected  Scriptural  topic,  daily,  he 
had  chastened  his  imagination,  and  disciplined  his  reason. 
When  he  entered  on  the  Christian  warfare,  he  entered  on 
it  with  signal  advantages.  He  could  bring  a  cultivated 
intellect  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  and  abstract  truth. 
In  resisting  the  temptations  of  Eastern  manners,  and  the 
softness  of  Eastern  climates,  his  Cambridge  studies  were  of 
inestimable  service. 

Martjm^s  scholarship  has  been  of  eminent  utility,  in 
increasing  the  influence  of  his  example.  When  he  speaks 
of  his  joyful  determination  to  count  all  things  loss  for 
Christ*s  sake,  we  know  that  he  speaks  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  soul.  He  has  measured  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which 
he  makes.  Like  Justin  Martyr,  he  has  visited  the  schools 
of  science,  and  been  crowned  with  its  laurels,  but  he  has 
returned  dissatisfied.  All  the  spoils  which  he  has  gathered 
in  Grecian  and  Roman  fields,  he  gladly  lays  down  at  the 
cross  of  his  Redeemer. 

His  Memoir  has  "been  read,  and,  it  is  believed,  in 
not  a  few  cases  with  profit,  by  multitudes  to  whom  its  spir- 
itual excellences  presented  no  attractions,  who  were  won  to 
its  perusal  by  the  proofs  of  scholarship,  and  the  charms 
of  taste  and  genius,  which  are  everywhere  apparent.  It  is 
occasion,  we  tliink,  oi  fervent  gratitude  to  God,  that  it  is 
80.  Here  is  a  noble  instance  of  the  union  of  knowledge 
and  religion,  of  the  compatibility  of  eminent  attainments 
in  both.  Here  is  the  modesty  of  true  science,  and  the  hu- 
mility of  true  Christianity.  Here  are  "  lips  wet  with  Cos- 
talian  dews,"  breathing  the  most  entire  consecration  of  soul 
and  body  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer. 
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"  The  due  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  povir> 
era,  or  the  union  of  high  spiritual  and  mental  attainments, 
is  a  practical  subject  of  unspeakable  importance.  The 
two  things  are  frequently  and  mournfully  disconnected. 
We  see  ardent  zeal,  and  undoubted  sincerity  in  a  religious 
profession,  associated  with  palpable  ignorance,  and  some- 
times with  an  apparently  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
pursuits  of  taste  and  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guished attainments  in  knowledge  are  not  seldom  witnessed 
with  c  "eeble  faith,  and  languishing  religious  hopes. 

"  That  a  man  can  be  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  schol- 
ar and  an  eminent  Christian,  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible. 
Boerhaave,  Buchanan,  Martyn,  are  competent  witnesses. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  holiness  is  power.  United  they 
are  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, and  of  every  thing  which  exalteth  itself  against  the 
truth.  The  way  to  attain  both  is  very  simple.  Only  one 
rule  need  be  observed :  Make  it  your  supreme  object  to 
live  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of  men.  This 
will  lead  you  to  make  your  own  calling  and  election  sure  ; 
to  secure  for  yourself,  first  of  all,  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  It  will  lead  you  to  estimate  very  highly  the  exalted 
endowments  of  reason  which  God  has  given  to  you.  It 
will  make  you  most  conscientious  in  the  improvement  of 
time.  It  will  give  you  those  habits  of  self-denial,  which 
are  alike  important  in  mental  and  moral  discipline.  You 
will  so  feel  your  obligations  to  the  Saviour,  as  to  wish  to 
serve  him  in  the  highest  exercise  of  your  understanding. 
The  perfection  of  human  character  consists  in  the  harmo- 
nious cultivation  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers.  Neither  can  be  neglected  without  guilt.  All  are 
necessary  to  the  highest  usefulness." 
37* 
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Another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  relig- 
ious man  >was,  his  readiness  to  associate  the  most 
solemn  thoughts  with  the  minute  incidents  of  life. 
To  his  intimate  companions  it  was  obvious  that  his 
mind  dwelt  in  heaven.  How  many  illustrations  of 
this  fact  throng  upon  the  memory !  When  he  first 
landed  in  Great  Britain,  some  kind  friends  intro- 
duced him  at  once  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
island.  Those  friends  he  spoke  of  as  representatives 
of  the  glorified  spirits  who  would  welcome  him  at 
death  \o  the  paradise  above.  When  he  reached  the 
American  shore  after  his  foreign  travel,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Lam  sempiterm  Deo  !  "  as  he  compared  the  scene 
to  his  ultimate  arrival  at  the  haven  of  endless  rest. 
His  tendency  to  associate  religion  with  nature,  mul- 
tiplied the  charms  of  the  Bible  to  him.  It  prompted 
him  to  write  many  such  comments  as  the  following : 

"  AU  accounts,  both  sacred  and  profane,  agree  in  reprc- 
•  senting  the  soil  of  Palestine  as  extremely  fertile.  *  For  Je- 
hovah thy  God,'  says  the  lawgiver,  *  bringeth  thee  into  a 
fruitful  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and 
lakes,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees  and  pomegranates ;  a 
land  of  oil  olive  and  honey  ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.'  Josephus 
remarks  that'  the  whole  of  Galilee  was  rich,  abounding  in 
pastures,  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  while  Samaria 
and  Judea  were  abundant  in  their  agricultural  productions. 
In  these  eulogistic  expressions,  the  discriminating  Tacitus 
coincides.  *It  is  obvious,'  says  the  traveller,  Maundrell, 
*  that  the  rocks  and  hills  must  have  been  anciently  covered 
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with  earth,  and  cultivated  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  if  the  country- 
had  been  all  plain.'  The  sides  of  the  most  barren  moun* 
tains  were  rendered  fertile,  by  being  divided  into  terraces, 
like  steps,  rising  one  above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been 
accumulated  with  great  labor. 

"  Still,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country  was  greatly  depend- 
ing on  causes  which  varied  from  year  to  year.  If  the  first 
rain,  which  fell  in  October  and  November,  was  withhold, 
some  of  the  productions  were  sure  to  perish.  If  the  latter 
rain,  or  that  of  April,  was  also  restrained,  the  horrors  of 
famine  were  the  certain  result.  Sometimes  vast  swarms 
of  migrating  locusts  stripped  the  land  of  every  green  leaf. 
But  in  years  when  all  things  were  favorable,  when  through 
the  four  summer  months  there  were  copious  dews,  when 
the  autumnal  and  the  vernal  rains  came  seasonably  and 
abundantly,  then  the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls ;  the 
ploughman  overtook  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes 
him  that  sowed  the  seed;  the  mountains  dropped  sweet 
wine,  and  the  '  melted  with  the  confluent  streams  of 
milk  and  honey. 

"  These  were  the  years  that  Jehovah  emphatically  crovmed 
with  his  goodness  and  signalized  by  extraordinary  fertility ; 
honored  them,  as  if  he  had  set  a  golden  diadem  upon  their 
heads. 

"At  the  close  of  one  of  these  years,  possibly  after  re- 
freshing showers  had  put  new  life  into  the  hard  and  sun- 
burnt soil,  the  sacred  poet  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  his  feelings  from  gushing  forth  into  audible  thanks- 
giving: 

*  For  there  is  silent  expectation,  and  praise,  O  God,  in  Zion, 
And  unto  thee  shall  be  performed  the  vow  I 
Heater  of  prayer, 
To  thee  shaU  all  flesh  come ! 
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Bln<  hnvr  pr«viitlpt1  NKKlimt  11101 
Our  li'nnMKivHNlnitN,  ilioii  nlmli  overlook  lliriii  I 
llrt|>|>,v  \\v  llmt  llioii  I'liiHtNKNi,  mill  rnuncNl  in  H|)|ir<mi'ti, 
ThM  \w  limy  It'.lmttlt  tliy  ciiiitlit  I 
Wo  nhnn  \m\  HiuUlkd  wUti  i\w  %iwnUm»  of  tliy  lioiDHt, 
Thtuo  litily  tPiii|)lit  I 

lly  trrrllilo  iMw^n  (townnlit  our  oiioiuIiin),  In  riKlilouiiNluiiiit, 

IlMUt  tllUU  KIIHWort'll  UN,  (]0||  Uf  (Mir  DIllVKtloll, 

Tiitf  Uo|i«ornll  the  oiiiIn  orilin  cnrlli  hiiiI  tliti  H(in,ovcii  llio  iiionI,  liUtittit, 
C»ullriiiln|{  tlio  iiiouutuliiH  liy  tliy  |iuwor, 

hUmI  with  tnlKlitl 
'  .  Iio  (|uit>to»t  ilio  upruiir  of  tlio  hoiw, 
Tii«  U|)roAr  of  tlioir  Im^'Akpm, 
Aiul  i\w>  tuiiiuU  uf  tlio  iinttuiiit. 

ThtMo  wlu)  ilwoll  III  llic  ulloruioHt  |inrti«  iiro  uOnlil  nt  tliy  tuVitim ; 
Tlitf  Qut$:tttii|i!«  uf  tlio  inuriiiiiK  nn«l  of  tint  cvtiiiiiiK  tliuu  tiinttcitt  to 
vxiiU  I 

Thou  vUUodt  tho  «ttrth  nnil  onrlchtiiit  it ; 
Thou  do»t  ttbHmtmtljt  vmMi  it ; 
Tho  rivor  of  Uwl  in      uf  wntor. 

Thoi^  providcst  itmn  corn,  wlion  tliou  liMt  cio  prepared  it  ( tlio  onrtli). 
Her  (Virromi  tlioii  du8t  wntor, 
Thoo  dost  lovfl  lior  ridges ; 

With  l«rs«  drops  of  rain,  thou  dost  cause  tho  oartli  to  flow, 

Her  springing  tltoa  dost  bless. 

Thou  crownost  tho  year  with  thy  goodness, 

And  tliy  paths  drop  fatness. 

They  drop  fatness  on  the  pastures  of  tho  wilderness, 

And  with  rejoicing  the  hills  gird  thomsclvoa. 

Clothed  are  the  pastures  with  flocks, 

And  the  vslleya  are  covered  over  with  com ; 

They  shout  for  joy,  yea,  they  sing.* 

At  the  overflowing  goodness  of  God,  nothing  wos  mute. 
The  dumb  flocks  broke  forth  in  grateful  melody,  and  even 
the  green  herbage  on  which  they  revelled  itself  had  a 
tongue  in  praise  of  Him  whose  pencil  gave  it  its  color, 
and  whose  breath  imparted  to  it  its  perfume.  It  was  not 
enough  for  God  to  furnish  the  fruits  necessary  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  mfin.  Ho  ndornnd  iho  ourlli  wltlt  flnwwM  of  evory 
form  nml  friigranco.  It  in  full  of  lih  fffufnUous  lovo,  of 
KUpcraddrd  uruoo.  Tlio  liimn  of  btnmly  ami  of  utility  ooti* 
■tuntly  intormlnglo  ntiil  nut  into  ohuIi  otiinr/* 

Tlio  roligiouB  clinmutpr  of  Mr.  Mwanh  v/m 
marked  by  a  dc»irc  U)  cotribino  «»;omiiigIy  cottflici- 
ing  virtdcH.  In  iiU  tliingn,  lti»  iondonny  wtta  tinito 
and  build  u|>,  riiiliur  tlmii  to  di«intcgraf/0  nnd  t^jar 
down.  From  h'm  nnmoroHw  pjipnrf*  on  tlio  oombiim- 
tion  of  tho  virtuoH,  tho  following  aw  lllusfrative  of 
his  character : 

Union  of  the  ConUmplative  with  the  Active  llaUt, 

*'  It  in  of  groat  importanco  timt  nil  ChriHtiani*  fttiould  sfftve 
to  unite  hnbitu  of  contemplation  nnd  of  action.  Our  fmh 
ings  ought  to  flow  from  tho  truth.  Wo  ought  to  think,  and 
then  to  act ;  to  mcditato,  and  then,  undor  tho  foeIing«  which 
that  meditation  producoji,  to  do  our  duty.  Wo  aro  to  carry 
out  into  tifo  whnt  wo  hnvo  troaNurcd  up  in  our  contomplft' 
tions.  Our  bodies  ore  not  mado  for  c«>nMtant  activity,  nor 
our  mindff,  whilo  in  connection  with  tho  body,  for  unremit' 
ted  exertion.  Wo  must  take  time  for  prayer,  for  serkms 
and  habitual  examination,  for  reflection  on  the  word  and 
works  of  God,  and  to  form  resolutions  of  doing  good.  And 
we  must  also  find  time  to  act,  to  be  rich  in  good  woftm,  to 
labor,  to  let  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  we  hsevtt  gath- 
ered up  in  the  morning,  flow  out  and  ^adden  oar  path  daring 
the  day.  The  humtan  mind  is  ever  mnning  into  extremes. 
In  one  age  it  is  prone  to  silent,  cold,  abstract,  nninter' 
mitted  contemplation,  gazing  on  truth  till  men  become  men 
like  statues  than  living  beingf*.  In  another  age,  the  tendeo* 
cy  18  to  the  other  extreme ;  it  is  bustle,  restlew  aetivkf , 
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constant  excitement,  an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  think. 
Men  do  good,  they  know  not  how  nor  why.  They  are  vari- 
able, capricious,  going  from  object  to  object,  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  especially  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  when 
some  great  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  Mere  reflection, 
contemplatfdn  unaccompanied  by  action,  is  like  a  deep  foun- 
tain, which  is  always  closed,  always  sealed  up  from  public 
use  and  enjoyment.  Action  alone,  without  reflection,  is  a 
summer  brook,  which  runs  for  a  time  with  great  rapidity 
and  violence,  but,  not  being  fed  by  any  living  springs,  fails 
in  the  hour  of  need,  is  dry  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  it." 

Union  of  a  Dependent  with  an  Enterprising  Spirit. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  unite  a  deep  sense  of 
dependence  on  God  with  vigorous  effort  on  their  own  part. 
Entire  dependence  and  powerful  exertion  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Working  out  our  own  salvation  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  feeling  that  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  The  two  things  run  parallel  with  each 
other.  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good.'  *  Draw  near  to 
God,  and  he  will  draw  near  to  you.'  *  Awake  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.'  *  As  your  days  are, 
so  shall  your  strength  be.'  It  is  cooperation.  It  Is  union  of 
effort.  Neither  is  to  be  disregarded.  Both  are  essential. 
God  does  not  help  that  man  who  will  not  help  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  God  will  not  |>rosper  him  who  leans  to  his 
own  understanding,  and  does  not  look  to  *■  the  hills.'  In 
this  state  of  mind,  dependence  on  God,  the  full  force  of  the 
Christian  motives  is  apprehended.  Who  can  value  the  love 
of  Christ  like  him  who  feels  his  own  wants  ?  The  aflTecting 
truth,  that  Christ  died  for  him,  makes  no  impression  on  the 
proud  and  self- 'sufficient  man.  The  Saviour  manifests  him- 
'  self  only  to  the  meek  and  lowly,  because  no  other  feel  their 
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need  of  him,  or  would  welcome  him  to  their  hearts  if  he 
came.  Those  who  wait  on  him  shall  renew  their  strength. 
When  they  are  weak,  then  they  are  strong.  When  they 
glory  in  infirmity,  then  the  power  of  Christ  shall  rest  upon 
them.  We  shall  never  know  the  real  worth  of  divine 
assistance,  till  we  have  felt  our  need  of  it.  We  shall  know 
how  to  value  aid,  only  when  we  meet  with  difficulties.  It 
was  when  Peter  was  sinking  in  the  waves,  it  was  when 
Jeremiah  was  in  the  depths  of  the  dungeon,  it  was  when 
Jehoshaphat  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  they  felt  their 
need  of  help  from  above.  It  is  the  pressure  of  affliction,  or 
the  pressure  of  duty,  which  will  lead  men  to  pray  and  feel 
their  dependence. 

"  There  is  really,  therefore,  no  mystery  in  this  union  of 
personal  exertion  and  dependence  on  God.  There  is^  no  . 
difiiculty  in  fact.  We  may  hesitate,  and  doubt,  and  be 
sceptical,  when  we  look  at  either  of  them  separately,  or  if 
we  try  to  find  out  the  mode  in  which  God  operates  on  our 
minds ;  but  the  difiiculty  is  entirely  removed,  the  mystery 
all  vanishes,  in  practice. 

"  It  is  very  important  at  the  present  time,  that  Christians 
should  keep  these  two  truths  together,  and  not  separate 
what  cannot  be  separated  without  infinite  mischief.  It  would 
have  done  better  in  past  ages  to  rely  with  a  sort  of  Moham* 
medan  fatalism  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  resolving  even 
the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  Christians  into  the  arbitrary 
appointment  of  the  Deity.  But  now  is  the  time  when  the 
assistance  of  God  is  indispensable,  and  the  efibrts  of  man 
equally  so.  He  who  takes  away  from  the  importance  of 
either,  does  a  great  and  irreparable  injury.  It  is  the  con* 
slant  and  close  connection  of  the  two,  which  is  going  to 
renovate  this  world,  —  prayer  and  effort;  judicious  and  vig- 
orous use  of  all  the  proper  means,  accompanied  and  aided 
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by  Iho  influence  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  importunalo  prayer 
which  never  fainteth,  and  iho  lioncst  prayer  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  patient  and  self-denying  exertion." 

The  religious  life  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  character- 
ized by  a  reverence  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He 
wrote  more  on  the  Redeemer's  reign  than  on  almost 
any  other  theme.  A  few  specimens  of  his  style  of 
writing  on  this  subject  follow : 

Peculiar  Emotions  of  Christians  toward  tht  r  King. 
**  All  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom  feel  towards  its 
exalted  Head,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  emotions  of  the 
utmost  veneration,  of  afTectioc,  those  feelings  which  prompt 
^  to  obedience  and  thankfulness.  All  these  four  classes  of 
feeling  are  commingled,  and  equally  cherished.  Perhaps 
these  emotions  were  never  felt  towards  the  head  of  any 
earthly  state,  even  in  a  limited  degree.  We  may  entertain 
the  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  a  ruler,  not  because 
we  feel  much  respect  towards  him  personally,  but  for  the 
general  good,  and  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  power.  He  may  be  a  good  and  admirable  man, 
and  therefore  we  may  entertain  towards  him  feelings  of 
personal  love.  But  he  does  not  command  our  highest  re- 
spect. Sentiments  of  admiration  and  reverence  we  cannot 
feel.  Or  he  may  be  a  good  man,  and  endowed  with  a 
character  which  commands  our  highest  respect.  But  he  is 
cold  and  reserved;  we  cannot  love  him.  If,  however, 
goodness  and  greatness  should  be  in  a  measure  combined, 
and  we  should  promptly  acquiesce  in  the  administration  of 
his  government,  yet  he  has  never  done  any  thing  particu- 
larly fitted  to  awaken  our  thankfulness.  He  does  not  stand 
before  us  in  the  attitude  of  a  benefactor.  We  may  love 
and  reverence  him,  and  cheerfully  accede  to  his  requi- 
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sitions,  but  gratitude  towards  him  docs  not  gush  from  our 
hearts.  But  our  Saviour  awakens  all  these  emotions  simul* 
taneously,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  They  all  concentrate 
in  him.  His  laws  are  obeyed  because  they  are  intrinsi* 
cally  good,  are  seen  to  rest  on  the  soundest  reasons,  em- 
body the  very  spirit  of  equity,  are  fitted  with  uneriing  pre- 
cision to  all  the  wants  of  man*s  moral  nature.  Wo  can 
conceive  of  no  higher  reason,  no  more  transcendent  good, 
than  to  obey  them  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"  Affectionate  feelings  must  be  cherished  towards  him  by 
the  mind  that  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  purest  and  most 
diversified  moral  excellence.  Our  Saviour's  love  was  ten- 
der, yet  manly  and  reasonable ;  delicate  in  the  highest  de- 
gree towards  his  earthly  relatives,  and  unquenched  in  the 
midst  of  bitter  personal  sufferings ;  yet  disinterested,  over- 
looking no  object ;  comprehensive  as  were  the  miseries  of 
the  race ;  —  a  character  made  perfect  by  suffering,  having 
all  those  deeper  and  finer  traits  which  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  school ;  full  of  gentleness  and  benignity,  sympathizing 
with  little  children,  pleased  with  the  flower  of  the  field,  pa- 
tient as  a  lamb  in  his  own  sorrows,  never  weary  in  doing 
good  to  others.  The  more  we  study  it,  the  more  shall  we 
be  struck  with  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  qualities,  fitted 
to  excite  love  in*  return. 

*'  Yet  this  was  not  all.  Look  for  a  moment  into  the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  his  life.  The  interest  of  ages  is  crowded 
into  six  or  eight  hours.  We  are  alternately  in  time  and  in 
the  eternal  world.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  see  a  human  melancholy 
blended  with  a  godlike  compassion;  we  behold  a  being 
predestined  to  suffer ;  borne  on  to  his  irresistible  doom  by 
presage,  and  type,  and  prediction,  and  the  determinate  coun- 
sel of  God ;  yet  acting  with  a  morel  freedom  unlike  that  of 
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any  other  descondatit  of  Adam ;  comforting  tbo  licart-brokon 
dauglntoro  of  Jorusalcm ;  conversing  with  tho  Eternal  Fa- 
ther as  an  equal  with  an  equal ;  praying  with  nervous  ocn- 
sibility  t),iat  tho  cup  might  poas  from  him,  when  ho  know 
that  sympathizing  angels  filled  nil  tho  upper  air. 

"Ardent  lovo  is,  therefore,  not  the  only  emotion  awa- 
kened. Profound  and  awful  veneration  is  also  excited.  All 
irreverent  familiarity  is  excluded.  Tho  Head  of  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom  receives  adoring  homage,  aa  well  as  fervent 
affection.  Love  is  chastened  urd  ennobled  by  tho  dignity 
of  the  object." 

Eiernity  of  Christ''s  Kingdom. 

"  The  mind  renewed  and  enlightened  by  thg  Spirit  of 
God,  shows  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  all  religious  truth. 
Commonly,  in  its  ordinaiy  states,  it  finds  its  satisfaction 
with  practical  topics,  with  interesting  details,  with  those 
truths  in  which  it  can  feel  a  kind  of  home  and  personal 
interest,  with  Christ  as  its  individual  Saviovw,  with  those 
familiar  themes  which  awaken  at  once  its  deepest  sensi- 
bilities. But  at  other  times  the  most  abstract  truth  is  the 
most  influential.  Thore  are  states  of  the  soul  when  it 
discards  all  its  ordinary  topics  of  comfort  and  meditation, 
and  feasts  with  intense  delight  on  subjects  the  most  distant 
from  the  senses,  and  the  most  comprehensive  in  their  na- 
ture. All  truth  becomes  practical.  It  would  seem  that 
the  soul  has  faculties  which  connect  it  with  the  outermost 
region  of  knowledge.  There  are  times  when  the  immen- 
sity of  God,  for  example,  is  of  the  deepest  practical  inter- 
est. The  unimaginable  greatness  of  the  Divine  Being 
becomes  am  object  of  profound  and  cherished  meditation. 
In  seasons  of  afHiction,  when  friend  after  friend,  most 
beloved,  whom  we  feel  that  we  cannot  lose,  depart  from  our 
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Right,  when  our  fondest  earthly  hopes  poriah  in  n  moment, 
how  intorosting  Bcoms  the  eternity  of  God.  There  is  one 
ohjccl  which  wo  can  grasp  and  feel  safe.  Ono  rock  lifts 
its  everlasting  head  ahovo  all  the  accidcnta  of  time,  abovo 
the  roar  of  tho  ocean.  TherCy  in  the  midst  of  a  crunrjbling 
universe,  wo  are  secure.  *  Tho  Eteriiol  God  is  thy  Eof- 
ugo,  and  underneath  aro  the  Everlasting  arms,*  were  tho 
last  words  which  the  ancient  lawgiver  uttered,  when  ho 
went  up  on  the  mountain  to  die ;  and  he  could  have  said 
nothing  more  consoling.  A  New  Testament  writer  com- 
presses all  which  he  had  previously  said,  in  the  brief 
sentence,  *  Wherefore  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved  * ;  that  is,  we  are  citizens  of  a  commonwealth 
that  has  in  it  no  seeds  of  dissolution,  members  of  a 
society  that  shall  have  no  discordant  element,  united  in 
a  polity  whose  only  law  is  love,  entering  on  a  destiny 
where  all  possibility  of  disaster,  all  the  contingencies  of 
evil,  are  excluded  for  ever.  Where,  in  all  the  realm  of 
religious  truth,  could  a  topic  be  found  more  ennobling  to  the 
soul,  more  fitted  to  confivm  it  in  tlie  path  of  virtue,  or  to 
awaken  the  profoubucst  gratitude  ?  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly touching,  as  well  as  sublime,  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  such  a  kingdom ;  in  the  thought  of  that 
dear  communion  which  may  be  held  for  ever  with  spirits 
kindred  with  your  own, —  not  selfish,  not  isolated,  but 
bound  each  to  each  by  the  common  bonds  of  high  intel- 
ligence, and  the  warmest  spiritual  sympathy,  and  all  allipd 
in  undying  affection  to  one  common  and  glorious  Head, 
who  feels  towards  all  the  most  complacent  delight,  sheds 
upon  all  his  selectest  influence.  This  mutual  coramunioQ, 
this  idea  of  a  celestial  t:ommonwealth,  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  man,  on  which  grace  places  the  seal,  and  eilects 
its  realization.  Prophet  and  Evangelist,  rapt  in  vision, 
could  imagine  heaven  itself  in  no  other  way  so  worthily." 


Especially  during  the  luet  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Edwnrdo  waa  remmrkable  for  hiw  wober  and  CFirnest 
leflcction  on  the  blcRscdnesB  of  the  righteous.  He 
exprcBsed  himself  often  in  worde  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

Is  Heaven  a  Locality  ? 

"  Heaven  is  to  bo  regarded  eminently  as  a  etato  of  the 
heart,  or  a3  a  condition  of  the  soul,  more  than  as  a  locality, 
or  a  defined  and  specific  world.  Heaven  e)nrtmence8  when 
a  man  truly  repents.  Then  is  the  dawn  of  an  everlast- 
ing day.  Then  is  the  beginning  of  that  which  shall  bo 
perfected  after  death.  Thi,  soul  that  loves  its  Rexleemer, 
enjoys  the  sanno  happiness  which  swells  the  bosoms  of  the 
just  made  pe  rfect.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not 
with  observation.  It  consists  in  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
man.  It  is  light  feeling  fiowing  out  into  right  conduct. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  the  poor  in  spirit^  or 
rather  poverty  of  spirit  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  *  Say  not 
in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  ?  or,  Who  shall  descend  ? 
The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart. 
If  thou  shall  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Iiord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  tiie 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Thou  hast  heaven  already 
begun  within  thee. 

"  Some  Christians  seem  to  imagine  that  death  will  effect 
some  great  and  mysterious  change  within  them,  some  sin* 
gular  revolution  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  or  in  the 
affections  of  their  hearts  ;  that  however  thoughtlessly  they 
may  have  lived  up  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  all  will  be 
well  then.  In  this  way  they  make  death  to  be  the  great 
renovator  of  ihnr  souls.  They  think  that  death  will  per- 
form that  office  for  thera,  which  they  neglected  while  in 
life  to  aeek  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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"  But  such  an  improssion  rocoivea  no  countonanco  eitliCT 
from  rcoflon  or  Scripture.  As  aickncsis  finds  a  man,  death 
loavoei  him.  Death  ia  oimply  tho  dissolving  of  the  connec- 
tion between  tho  soul  and  the  hody.  It  is  ceasing'  to  bo 
in  a  Btato  of  probation.  Tho  mind  remains  unchmgod. 
There  is  little  reason  to  tliiuk  that  any  !\cw  Ihculty  or  now 
sense  is  added  to  tho  mind  by  death.  It  is,  irAdeed,  freed 
from  the  encumbrance  of  a  frail  ar^d  dying  body.  Its  op- 
erations, which  were  before  partly  concealed,  are  brought 
out  into  daylight ;  —  but  tho  essence,  the  constitution  of  the 
soul,  is  not  changed.  It  reinains  the  same  free,  active,  tlvink- 
ing,  feeling,  responsible  mind,  capable  of  reflection,  capable 
of  joy  and  of  suffering.  There  ia  probably  a  locality,  a  dis- 
tinct and  defined  place  for  blessed  spirits  after  death.  This 
perhaps  may  be  implied  in  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  It 
is  difficult  on  any  other  ground  to  conceive  how  social  iiap- 
piness  could  be  enjoyed.  Finite  beings,  especially,  iiko 
the  human  race  in  the  possession  of  glorified  bodies,  must 
have  a  relation  of  some  sort  to  space  as  well  as  to  time,  or 
to  a  succession  of  events.  But  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
subordinate,  as  an  appendage  to  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Tho 
grand  essential  thmg  is  a  right  heart,  pur©  affections,  be- 
nevolent feelings." 

Adivilp  of  Heaven. 
"  It  appears  to  be  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  per- 
sons, that  heaven  is  a  state  of  quiescence,  of  mere  rest ; 
that  the  enjoyment  is  all  of  a  passive  kind ;  that  the  in- 
habitants are  constantly  receiviiQg  bliss  rather  than  commii- 
sicatiog  it,  —  uninterruptedly  singing  hymns  of  •  praise  to 
God,  or  indolently  reclining  on  Abrabam^s  bosom,  lost 
in  contemp!ati9n,  or  in  an  ecsta^  of  enjoyment ;  that  they, 
as  it,  were,  losa  their  personal  identity,— in  one  great  oceaa 
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of  boing  lout  and  swallowed  up.  But  ihia  opinion  is  hol\\ 
erroneous  aad  of  pornicious  tendency.  The  human  mind, 
Banctificd  or  unsanctifiod,  is  active.  l\B  very  nature  is  activ- 
ity. It  ia  difficult,  if  not  impossiblo,  to  form  the  conception 
of  a  human  3o»d  without  it.  The  body  requires  rest,  but 
tho  mind  is  awake  by  night  and  by  day.  Its  movements 
may  not  oil  bo  apparent.  Its  relations  to  the  body  and  to 
the  external  world  may  bo  inlerruptc  d ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  lo  suppose  that  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  ever 
dormant  or  asleep.  If  such  be  the  fact  in  the  present  state, 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  when  delivered  from 
the  encumbrance  of  flesh  and  blood,  when  tho  darkness 
which  sin  had  spread  over  its  faculties  is  all  removed,  and 
it  springs  into  a  new  sphere  of  enjoyment,  it  will  lose  any 
of  its  activity  ? 

*'  There  is  nothing  mean  or  degrading  iv»  the  idea  of  la- 
bor. Man,  aa  he  came  in  perfect  beauty  from  under  his 
Creator's  hands,  was  appointed  to  dress  the  garden  and 
to  keesp  it  He  could  not,  as  it  seems,  be  perfectly  happy 
without  toil  or  labor. 

"  There  are,  moreover,  many  reasons  to  conclude  that 
the  angels,  who  never  sinned,  are  constantly  employed. 
The  very  name  angel  signifies  a  messenger ;  one  who  is 
appointed  to  execute  a  commission.  They  do  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  An  angel  appeared  to  Zacharias  and 
to  Mary.  Angels  announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, — and 
they  attended  him  in  hia  temptation  and  in  his  final  agony. 
They  conducted  the  Apostles  out  of  prison.  An  angel  ad- 
vised Cornelius  to  send  for  Peter.  An  angel  informed  Paul 
that  he  and  his  companione  should  not  perish  on  their  voyage 
to  Eome.  Lazarus  was  borne  by  angels  to  Abraham'^  bo- 
som. The  separation  of  {hi  righteous  from  the  wicked  at 
tho  day  of  judgment  is  ascribed  to  the  angelf?.   In  short, 
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thoy  nro  duscnbed  as  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  1o  min* 
intor  to  thorn  who  aro  hoira  of  salvation.  All  them  pan*  > 
BfflgoB  go  to  prove  that  thoir  great  work  is  not  nilont  adora^ 
tion,  abstract  contemplation,  but  activity,  boundless  activity. 
Now,  03  the  angels  are  the  aorvanta  of  God,  will  not  man 
bo  like  them  in  this  respect  ?  They  are  to  bo  regarded 
simply  as  the  elder  brethren  of  the  redeemed  family, 
only  possessed  of  more  intelligence,  experience,  and  love. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  heaven  is  a  state 
of  vigorous  employment.  The  worlds  which  God  has 
mado  aro  the  theatre  where  labor  is  to  be  performed,  whero 
the  designs  of  Jehovah  are  to  be  accomplished  by  human 
and  by  angelic  agency.  Those  new  heavens  and  that  new 
earth  will  be  filled  with  means  and  instruments  for  diiTusing 
happiness,  for  doing  good.  They  shall  ^bWoio  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goetli.  They  shall  serve  God  day  and 
night  in  his  temple.  They  shall  rest  only  from  sin  and 
from  its  effectSv  from  calamity,  pain,  sickness,  pollution, 
and  death." 

Personal  Improvement  in  Heaven. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  will  be  placed  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  for  moral  improvement.  The  most 
powerful  motives  will  ever  be  present  to  induce  them  to 
make  the  requisite  efforts:  love  to  Grod,  — a  fervent  zeal 
for  the  honor  of  the  Eedeemer, — the  sight  of  the  happiness 
of  others, — and  a  wish  to  advance  that  happiness.  They 
will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  full  success  with  which 
&U  their  efforts  will  be  crowned.  There  will  be  no  failure, 
no  disappointed  hopes,  no  despondency,  no  despair ;  all 
will  be  freedom,  alacrity,  energy.  There  will  be  no  sin  to 
weaken  the  mental  faculties,  or  to  distress  the  heart,  ^ — no 
fear  to  dampen  the  courage  or  weaken  the  resolution.  All 
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tho  oxtornal  circumstnnccfl  will  bo  favorable :  delightful 
companions,  congenial  society,  pure  and  elevating  truth, 
tho  service  of  One  whom  they  lovo  and  adore.  How  can 
they  live  in  tho  society  of  such  men  us  Abraham,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Paul,  without  improvement?  How  can  they 
converse  on  tho  way  ;r.  which  God  has  led  them,  on  tho 
now  truths  which  come  before  their  minds,  on  tho  striking 
proofd  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Creator  and  tho 
loving-kindness  and  grace  of  their  Redeemer,  on  the  re- 
membrances of  the  past  and  the  certain  assurances  of  tho 
future,  without  feeling  an  expansion  of  intellect,  a  devel- 
opment of  tlie  affections,  and  a  constant  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  whole  soul  ?  " 

First  Entrance  into  Heaven. 
"  What  must  be  the  emotions  of  a  redeemed  sinner, 
'jrhca  ho  first  enters  heaven,  and  casts  his  eye  on  hi"  great 
Deliverer  l  —  to  whom  be  owes  all  his  blessedness ;  who  has 
been  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  who  loved 
him  witb  an  everlasting  love ;  who  rescued  him  from 
the  pit  of  woe ;  who  led  him  by  the  right  way  into  the 
gates  of  the  celestial  city.  'There,'  may  he  exdaim, 
» is  that  Redeemei  whom  I  loved  on  earth,  whose  glory  I 
tried  to  promote,  m  whose  precious  blood  I  hoped  for  salva« 
lion.  But,  O,  hovr  cold  was  that  love !  how  feeble  was  that 
faith !  how  frozen  was  that  heart !  hew  few  and  how  faint 
were  those  efforts  which  I  put  forth  in  his  service !  He 
once  suffered  unto  death  for  me.  He  caused  all  things  to 
work  together  for  my  good.  When  I  passed  through  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  he  sQstained  me  ;  when  I  entered  the 
river  of  death,  the  waters  did  not  overflow  me.  Now  he 
has  brought  me  up  to  sit  with  him  on  his  throne." 
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Aspiratidm  after  the  Heavenly  Slate. 

O  for  the  coming  of  that  day  when  the  dream  of  worldly- 
mindcdncss  shall  bo  broken  I  O  for  thi?  nsing  up  of  other 
Bminerds  and  other  Baxters,  who  whilio  on  earth  ahall 
dwell  ill  heaven,  and  who  shall  teoch  wretched  men  to  long 
for  the  everlasting  rest  I  O  for  the  descent  of  that  Oninipc- 
tent  Spirit,  who  alono  can  rouse  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  and 
form  those  new  heavens  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  I 

"  We  may  write  glowing  descriptions  of  heaven.  But 
the  reality  —  the  reality  —  no  human  tongue  can  describe, 
no  pen  of  mortal  or  of  angel  can  paint.  It  is  emphatically 
the  glory  to  be  revealed  ;  —  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid 
vp.  It  is  indeed,  in  this  world,  seeing  through  a  gla^>8 
darkly.  The  Scriptures  employ  all  the  power  and  affluence 
of  human  language  in  describing  the  glories  of  heaven,  and 
yet  that  language,  copious  and  energetic  as  it  is,  fails  to 
convoy  thb  immense  idea." 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

CHABACTBE  AS  A  MAN. 

The  piety  of  some  men  is  disfigured  by  their 
vulgarity.  They  have  a  natural  coarseness  of  spirit, 
which  is  not  entirely  smoothed  down  by  their  relig- 
ion. We  prize  them,  as  metal  in  the  ore  unsmelted. 
It  is  not  said  of  them,  "  On^  thing  thou  lackest " ; 
but  rather,  "  One  thing  thou  possessest."  When  the 
fear  of  Qod,  however,  is  superinduced  upon  a  spirit 
that  shrlnkB  &om  o^ending  man,  when  a  holy  ve&^ 


eration  for  the  claims  of  ileaven  is  built  upon  a  natu- 
ral deference  to  the  great  men  of  the  eafth,  when  the 
mo3t  benignant  virtues  are  indicated  by  courteous 
and  urbane  manners,  then  we  feel  that  piety  sits 
enshrined,  enthroned.  The  image  of  the  Deity, 
sketched  on  the  inmost  heart,  is  encompassed  with 
fitting  beauties.    The  pearl  has  a  costly  setting. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Edwards,  like  that  of  every 
other  man,  and,  in  his  opinion,  more  than  that  of 
other  men,  was  in  itself  adverse  to  real  godliness. 
Although  it  had  a  fibre  more  delicate  than  that  of 
many  others,  yet  it  needed  a  radical  change  before 
the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  He  resisted 
many  and  strong  inward  foes.  Bitter  as  were  his 
complaints  of  his  evil  tendencies,  he  did  not  ex- 
aggerate them.  His  life  was  a  warfare.  He  need- 
ed to  have  a  broken  spirit.  He  had  one.  Still,  in 
one  sense,  his  new  nature  was  ingrafted  upon  his 
old.  Some  of  his  constitutional  sensibilities  were 
made  auxiliary  to  some  of  his  Christian  graces.  His 
religious  character  received  a  tincture  from  his  na- 
tive qualities,  as  water  takes  the  flavor  of  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  poured.  We  shall  do  injustice  to 
him  as  a  scholar,  unless  we  regard  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  we  shall  fail  to  honor  him  aright,  ei», jer  as 
a  scholar  or  as  a  Christian,  unless  we  consider  him 
as  a  Mart.  He  was  a  Man.  The  qualities  of  a  meek 
disciple  underlay  the  excellence  of  the  student ;  and 
the  qualities  of  the  man  underlay  the  excellence  of 
the  student  and  Christian  both.  He  acted  and  re- 
acted upon  himself  in  those  varying  capacities ;  his 
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exoellences  in  each  relation  were  made,  by  the  great 
Husbandman,  to  blossom  out  of  his  excellences  in 
the  other.  His  life  affords  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  alliance  among-  the  virtues. 

Doubtless  men  having  but  little  refinement  of 
character  have  yet  attained  eminent  usefulness. 
With  taste  enough  to  detect  the  proniinent  beau- 
ties of  an  object,  they  have  astonished  the  mul- 
titude by  their  bold  descriptions  of  it  Men  have 
pressed  through  crowds  in  virtue  of  a  self-reliance, 
which,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  mod- 
esty, is  no  special  preparative  'for  it.  Still,  they 
would  have  augmented  their  power  over  the  world, 
had  they  superadded  the  more  graceful  to  the  more 
imposing  virtues.  In  some  respects  Mr.  Edwards 
would  have  accomplished  a  greater  good,  if  he  had 
been  endued  with  a  bolder  spirit.  But  his  delicacy, 
was  needed  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
not  true  religion,  but  an  antecedent  and  aid  to  it. 
He  shrank  from  the  turbulent  and  boisterous  man- 
ners, the  boastful  and  ostentatious  style,  of  too  many 
good  men.  His  refinement  of  spirit  was  one  source 
of  his  modesty,  and  this  modesty  was  an  appropriate 
framework  for  the  costlier  virtues  of  the  Christian. 
It  was  in  beautiful  keeping  with  that  humble  mind 
which  trembles  at  the  word  of  God.  It  gave  the 
spring  to  his  literary  progress.  He  felt  the  need  of 
more  knowledge,  and  he  sought  it  from  all  men  who 
could  give  him  instruction.  It  was  more  congenial 
with  his  temper  to  learn  than  to  teach.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  questions.   He  interrogated  those 
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whom  he  might  have  inforrncd.  He  expressed  him- 
oelf  inteiTogatively  after,  aa  well  as  before,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  a  positive  decision.  He  was  not  seen  talk- 
ing, when  he  onght  to  have  been  listening,  but  waa 
often  found  attending  carefully  to  the  narratives  of 
mow  who  described  what  he  knew  as  well  as  they. 
In  h'S  private  papers,  he  has  recorded  the  results  of 
his  conversation  with  sea-captains  and  pilots,  farm- 
ers, herdsmen,  mechanics  and  engineers,  with  Italian 
sculptors  and  Romish  priests,  with  geologists  and 
geographers,  with  men.  of  all  trades  and  professions, 
his  inferiors  and  his  superiors ;  and  he  gleaned  from 
them  valuable  hints  with  regard  to  the  principles  of 
science  and  religion. 

And  as  this  modesty  gave  impulse  to  his  extended 
Bcholarship,  so  it  gave  influence  to  it  He  was  felt 
to  be  so  unassuming,  that  others  were  constmined  to 
give  him  the  honor  which  he  disclaimed  for  himself. 
They  respected  the  decisions  which  he  was  too  diffi- 
dent to  urge  upon  them.  They  yielded  to  the 
wishes  which  be  shrunk  from  expressing.  Men  are 
so  made  as  to  respect  lowly  merit.  They  often  ex- 
alt unduly  the  worth  which  lies  concealed  under 
&  modest  demeanor.  Some  of  them  are  so  vain 
themselves,  as  to  be  displeased  with  ostentation  in 
others.  Their  envy  is  excited  by  their  neighbor's 
display.  They  are  relieved  by  unpretending  excel- 
lence. They  pay  homage  to  learning  when,  and 
only  when,  it  does  not  mortify  them  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  their  own  inferiority.  "  Nothing  is  more 
common,"  said  Voltaire,  « than  people  who  advise ; 
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nothing  more  rare,  tliafli  those  who  aRcfat."'   The  mrm 
whose  modesty  we  are  now  contemplating  was  bIo 
t;0  give  advice ;  he  regarded  himself  as  fit  only  to  reii" 
der  aid,  and  that  he  was  quick  to  do. 

Those  who  have  been  most  familiar  with  Mr.  Ed- 
Wards,  know  him  to  have  been  remarkable  for  a 
hopeful  spirit.  He  acted  on  the  wise  maxim  of  Dr. 
Arnold :  "  In  regard  to  one's  work,  be  it  school  or 
parish,  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling  to  entertain 
is,  always  to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never  to  think 
you  have  succeeded."  He  had  the  true  philosophi- 
cal temperament,  so  far  as  that  temperament  con- 
sists in  cherishing  "  confident  expectations  of  one's 
future  success,  and  but  little  respect  for  one's  past 
attainments."  He  could  never  have  sustained  him-* 
self  amid  his  complicated  labors,  were  it  not  for  his 
sunny  spirit,  irradiating  the  anticipated  results  of  his 
toil.  In  his  most  recondite  investigations  be  was 
happy,  for  he  loved  them  and  doubted  not  their  use- 
fulness. His  lofty  ideal  would  have  depressed  him, 
if  he  had  not  been  constitutionally  sanguine  in  bis 
hope  of  a  future  excellence  greater  even  than  his 
past  deficiencies.  His  tendency  to  look  at  the  favoi^ 
able  aspects  of  things  which  others  regarded  as  ad- 
verse, is  seen  in  his  pertinacious  expectation  of  a 
protracted  li^e.  He  continued  even  after  the  decline 
of  his  health  to  discipline  himself  for  a  long  life^  so 
as  to  insure  an  amiable  and  venerable  old  age.  In  his 
extreme  debility  he  avoided  those  habits  which  would 
make  him  selfish  or  irritable  or  dogged  after  he  had 
passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten.   Nor  was  he 
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less  hopeful  for  othcrB  than  for  himself.  He  expect- 
ed to  hear  good  l  idings  from 'his  moat  unpromiaing 
pupils,  and  in  hia  treatment  of  obtuse,  ill-natured, 
unfortunate  men  he  manifested  a  cheerful  confidence 
in  their  improvement.  In  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  he  was  characterized  by  a  serene  or 
joyous  spirit^  more  than  by  any  other  trait.  He  ad- 
mired the  sermon  of  Reinhard  on  "  the  expectation 
which  a  man  feels,  that  after  his  decease  there  will 
be  an  improvement  m  the  state  of  society  and  the 
times."  He  often  seemed  to  iiave  a  personal  sym- 
pathy with  Spener,  who  made  the  dying  request  that 
not  a  thread  of  black,  the  color  of  sorrow,  should  be 
put  upon  his  corpse,  but  that  his  body  should  be 
clothed  in  white,  as  a  symbol  that  a  clearer  day  would 
Boon  dawn  upon  the  world.* 

Yet  the  brightness  of  Mr.  Edwards*8  more  famil- 
iar intercourse  had  a  dark  background.  With  his 
habitual  placidness,  he  was  certainly  given  to  pen- 
sive and  sombre  moods.  He  had  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  that  melancholy  which  is  lo  often  the  attendant 
of  genius.  He  loved  the  poet  Homer  for  speaking 
of  "tearful  war."  He  sometimes  queried  whether 
there  were  not  an  intensity  of  meaning  which  we 
cannot  fathom,  in  the  phrase  "  pitying  angels,"  — 
whether  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  those  ministers  of 
grace,  must  not  feel  a  tender  and  profound  sorrow 
for  human  sin  and  woe.  We  have  seen  it  to  be 
characteristic  of  him,  that  his  more  than  common 


•  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  m.  p.  486. 
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hopcfulneas  vaniBlied  into  a  more  than  common 
Belf-distrust,  whenever  he  thought  of  his  relations  to 
God.  He  did  his  duty  often  without  daring  to  hope 
for  a  reward.  He  loved  the  right  because  it  was 
right.  If  he  had  possessed  the  ting  of  Gyges,  and 
had  turned  the  bezel  in  upon  himself,  it  Beeme  as  if 
he  would  not  have  abused  his  freedom  as  an  encour- 
agement to  crime.  His  religious  gloom  is  not  to  bo 
commended;  but  it  was  a  result  of  his  lofty  ideal, 
and  his  strict  conscientiousness.  The  balance  of  no 
man's  character  is  exactly  even.  Tranquil  as  Mr. 
Edwards  was  habitually,  we  have  seen  that  he  in- 
dulged at  times  in  an  excess  of  grief. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  80  great  concinnity  in  the  attributes  of 
a  man  so  versatile  and  generously  endowed.  He 
was  pliant  in  bis  intercourse,  but  on  important 
themes  he  had  a  manlike  tenacity  of  his  opinions. 
How  many  have  been  overpowered  by  his  mod- 
est ways!  —  but  he  yielded  to  no  one  in  a  just 
self-respect.  He  was  honest,  simple-hearted,  bat 
wise  and  far-seeing.  The  world  did  not  know  him. 
Like  his  blessed  Lord,  he  passed  through  the  crowds 
whom  he  served,  and  in  his  inner  life  was  a  stranger 
to  them.  There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  him,  and 
such  a  quiet  self-possession ;  there  was  an  energy  of 
will  in  him,  and  such  an  accommodating  temper; 
there  was  such  a  sensitiveness,  and  yet  so  cool  a 
judgment,— that  he  bafHed  men  who  would  fully 
analyze  bis  worth.  And  here  was  one  secret  of  his 
power  over  hia  associates.   They  trusted  in  him; 


they  leaned  upon  him;  they  often  yielded  their 
opinion  to  hia ;  for  they  revered  the  spirit  which  had 
a  depth,  a  width,  a  variousncset,  a  compassi  an  ex- 
tent of  information,  a  oelf-forgetfulness,  not  exactly 
int/Rlligible  to  them.  The  power  of  his  character  lay 
somewhat  in  its  noMo  contrasts  of  euthnsiasm  and 
discretion,  delicate  Beneibility  and  sterling  sense, 
lofty  enterprise  and  meek  wisdom,  modesty  amount* 
ing  to  diffidence  and  firmness  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cies which  called  for  it.  Hic»  friends  did  not  regard 
him  faultless,  for  he  was  too  lowly  to  suffer  such  a 
mistake;  but  as  they  became  more  minute  in  ob- 
serving his  private  life,  so  much  the  more  did  they 
con&de  in  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  his  aims. 

His  character  as  a  man  will  not  be  fully  under- 
stood, unless  we  consider  his  reverence  for  female 
worth.  From  his  early  life  he  had  been  conversant 
with  a  high  order  of  female  talent.  He  was  guided 
m  80 me  of  his  juvenile  studies  at  the  parsonage  of 
Southampton  by  the  minister's  wife,  a  lady  of  rare 
intelligence  and  vigor.  He  revered  the  pure  senti- 
ment, the  prophetic  feeling,  the  instinctive  appreda- 
tion  of  grace  and  worth,  the  quick  sympathy  with 
the  good  and  the  true,  which  distinguish  the  mind 
of  woman.  He  illustrated  his  own  character,  as 
well  as  his  views  of  female  excellence,  in  his  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  lady*  who  lived  for  several 


*  Mis.  Sarah  L.  Q.  Chamberlain,  relict  of  the  late  Professor  Cham« 
bedaln  of  DartmooUi  College. 
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years  in  his  immcdiato  neighborhood  at.  Andover, 
and  who  died  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1848. 
The  sketch  was  never  before  published,  and  ia  hero 
inserted  as  a  vivid  picture  of  womanly  virtue. 

"  It  ia  a  pleasing  thought,  ihvX  the  decease  of  some  individ* 
uala  imparts  a  now  vividnesa  and  reality  lo  the  unseen  otato. 
They  were  so  full  of  intellectual  and  ftpiritual  iife  here,  that, 
wo  cannot  conceive  of  thorn  as  inactive  there.  They  now, 
in  our  conceptions,  possess  a  wondrous  energy  of  being  and 
action.  Hence  there  is  Httle  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear 
idea  of  tlie  present  condition  of  the  friend  who  has  lately 
left  us.  She  had  a  chastened  yet  intense  curiosity  to  pry 
into  ,  the  secrets  of  that  world  on  which  clouds  and  darkness 
rest.  During  some  of  the  last  years  of  her  life,  especially, 
she  longed  to  know  the  modes  of  existence  of  the  happy 
spirits  there,  the  precise  naturs  of  their  enjoyments,  the  re- 
ciprocal  holy  influences  which  they  exert,  how  for  earthly 
remembrances,  purified  earthly  hopes,  are  intermingled. 
She  earnestly  desired  to  analyze  and  comprehend  the  par* 
ticulars  of  the  general  expressions  of  the  Scripture  on  this 
subject.  Her  mind  spontaneously  wandered  through  these 
realms  of  beauty  and  holy  thought,  aud  of  blessed  individual 
enjoyment 

*'  There  wm  another  reason  why  her  conversation  was 
in  heaven.  With  the  depth  of  her  feelings  and  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  her  views,  earth  could  not  be  a  satisfying  home. 
Formed  to  love  her  friends  as  few  can,  enjoying  the  society 
of  the  mne  and  good  as  few  arc  qualified  to  do,  yet  she 
earnestly  aspired  after  nobler  communion.  In  human  in- 
tercourse in  its  best  estate  there  was  a  sad  deficiency. 
There  were  trains  of  thought  with  which  few  could  gympa* 
thize,  yearning  emotions  to  which  most  are  strangers,  mys^ 
29* 
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toriouia  impulseu  never  fully  .•cvealed  to  her  moBt  clicrished 
aesodiatcs;  there  was  a  Bocret  history  of  hor  bouI,  M'hich 
xio  cyo  hut  her  own  and  her  Mokcr^s  could  trace.  Fpw 
understood  hor  character  in  its  most  hidden  elements ;  per- 
haps not  one  ever  sounded  its  depths.  She  had  feelings 
not  only  *  too  deep  for  tears,'  but  too  deep  for  uttemnce  in 
nay  form.  Her  character  was  net  the  result  of  piety  alone, 
or  of  refined  taste,  of  domestic  affections,  quick  bensibili- 
ties,  or  personal  sorrow,  but  of  all  tliese  combined  with  cer- 
tain deeply-seated  original  eadowmentp.  ' 

"  The  disappoin^-nents  and  griefs,  too,  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected,  doubtless  made  heaven  especially  welcome 
to  her  freed  spirit.  She  had  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup,  as 
none  can  taste  it  who  have  not  her  capacities  for  suffering. 
The  morning  of  her  married  life  was  bright  with  every 
promise.  Soon,  however,  the  friend,  whose  memory  is  still 
fragrant  in  many  hearts^  and  who  in  mental  endowment, 
in  delicate  affections,  in  magnanimity,  in  untiring  ener- 
gy in  doing  good,  fulfilled  her  fondest  hopes,  was  taken 
away.  Not  many  years  afterward,  that  indescribable  sor- 
row which  attends  the  departure  of  the  first-born,  the  fading 
of  that  flower  which  was  the  cherished  and  peculiar  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent  stem,  she  was  called  to  feel.  From 
that  moment  the  hopes  of  heaven  were  doubly  welcome ; 
her  treasures  were,  emphatically  there. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  doing  her  character  great 
injustice,  if  it  were  inferred  that  she  had  little  sympathy 
with  what  is  pure  and  good  on  earth.  '  Her  soul  was  the 
abode  of  friendship  and  affection.  Her  sad  disappoint- 
ments, her  intense  aspirations  for  the  heavenly  state,  did 
not  in  the  least  weaken  her  warm  earthly  sympathies,  or 
interfere  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  lowliest 
duties  of  every-day  life.   How  she  loved  her  children  and 
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her  other  rolativea,  wo  may  not  bore  tclt  Tho  tokens  of 
it,  tho  dear  remcmbrancoa  of  it,  exhibitod  in  a  thousand 
winning  ways,  nro  now  among  tho  most  precious  of  their 
treasures.  A  largo  circle  of  acquaintances,  somo  who 
found  a  cherished  homo  in  her  house  during  portfons  of 
their  student  life,  can  testify  to  her  uniform  and  diiintcr- 
ostod  kindness.  Even  those  whoso  only  relations  with  her 
resulted  from  the  common  intercourse  of  business,  leave 
afTccting  testimony  to  the  nobleness  of  her  character,  to  her 
nice  sense  of  honor,  and  to  her  cordial  good-will. 

*'  Her  love  of  nature  was  genumo  and  very^uncomiion  in 
its  strength.  She  had  an  exact  and  practised  eye,  and  a 
delicate  and  appreciating  imagination.  Her  abode  at  Han- 
over, on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  midst  of  scen- 
ery, both  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  in  some  respects 
uncommonly  rich  and  picturesque,  was  the  source  of  un- 
ceasing delight.  It  was  her  privilege  to  explore,  in  com- 
pany with  attached  friends,  the  Switzerland  of  the  North, 
the  region  of  the  White  Hills,  exhaustless  in  almost  every 
f  >rm  of  beauty,  and  of  stern  and  awful  sublimity.  She  al- 
most literally  feasted  on  the  visible  symbols  of  the  Divine 
glory.  It  was  a  refreshment  to  her  spirit,  to  throw  off  all 
forir  nl  reserve,  and  enjoy,  like  an  intelligent  and 

-uii  'id  child,  these  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  and 

of  impressive  grandeur.  Each  new  visit,  each  new  pomt 
of  view,  each  delicate  shade  of  difierence  in  coloiv  in  as- 
pect, in  the  distant  perspective,  in  the  successive  stages  of 
growth,  in  the  accompanying  phenomena  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  of  interposing  cloud  and  of  running  brook,  was 
•marked  by  her  with  fond  interest  and  with  beautiful  dis- 
tinctness. There  was  nothing  forced  or  conventional  in 
her  admiration  ;  there  was  nothing  like  the  assumption  (/fa 
leacher  to  Tier  younger  compatuons.  She  was  a  ready  lis- 
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toner  to  all  their  Buggestions,  and  seemed  tc  jIviHght  as 
much  in  their  discoveries  aa  in  her  own.  It  should  also  bo 
remarked,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  lovo  of  natuml  acenery, 
nor  the  result  of  a  poetic  element  in  her  mind.  What  she 
saw  were  symbols  of  invisible  beauty,  types  of  uncreated 
perfection.  It  was  tho  joy  of  her  inmost,  soul  that  she 
couM  lovo  tho  Being  who  has  so  clothed  the  earth  with 
beauty,  who  has  stamped  his  own  perfect  loveliness  on  so 
many  objects  around  us.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  song 
of  the  bird,  the  shifting  aspect  of  mountains  and  clouds, 
and  the  whole  beautiful  frame  of  nature,  conveyed  touch- 
ing lessons  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  her  Heavenly 
Friend. 

"  This  childlike  and  almost  passionate  love  of  the  Divine 
works  did  not,  however,  in  the  least  diminish  her  attach- 
ntent  to  the  Scnptures.  It  rather  strengthened  her  regard 
for  the  written  word,  and  in  various  ways  aided  her  in  the 
study  of  it  She  read  its  pages  with  persevering  attention, 
and  with  great  intelligence.  She  had  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Grospel  as  a  system,  quite  remarkable  in  one  not  pro- 
~  fessionally  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Many  of  her  friends 
would  perhaps  ^  upon  this  love  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
as  the  most  eminent  and  distinguishing  feature  of  her 
character.  She  WL^  trained  from  her  childhood  to  rever- 
ence the  religious  doctrines  held  by  the  principal  Pilgrim 
fathers  of  New  England.  Yet  she  was  far  from  receiv- 
ing them  on  trust,  or  as  an  inheritance.  She  had  thought 
upon  them  with  diligent  and  self-applying  earnestness,  and 
could  :reason  in  relation  to  them  with  great  intelligence 
and  discrimination.  She  indeed  made  them  the  only  foun- 
dation of  her  hopes  for  eternity.  The  writer  of  these  Imes 
has  never  known  an  individual  of  her  sex,  with  perhaps 
(me  or  two  exceptions,  \7ho  had  taken  the  pains  which  she 
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had  to  comprohencj  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or  who  ro- 
posod  upon  them  with  a  firmer  trust.  Sho  could  novor  bo 
led  to  abfindon  them,  or  abato  from  their  importanco  by 
wxy  eloquent  words  or  ingenious  reasoning  of  their  oppo» 
nentis.  At  tho  aamo  time,  in  her  firm  adherence  to  tho 
faith,  there  woa  nothing  unbecoming  the  chiiracter  of  a 
gentlo  Christian  lady.  Her  manner  in  conversation  on  any 
subject  betrayed  nothing  ungraceful  or  unfeminine,  was  at 
the  farthest  poasible  remove  from  dogmatism  or  passion. 
Sho  ever  felt  and  exhibited  tho  truest  liberality  towards 
others  who  entertained  di0ercnt  views,  and  she  wao  not 
disposed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impeach  their  infelligenco 
or  Christian  character,  or  to  withhold  from  them  her  sin- 
cere good-wiU,  Her  f«dth  was  also  connected  with  a 
blessed  and  untiring  course  of  beneficence.  Some  of  the 
last  lacts  of  her  life  were  deeds  of  kindness  in  favor  of  tho 
poor  and  suffering.  But  few  with  her  means,  periiaps 
none,  exemplified  more  fully  the  ennobling  practical  char* 
acter  of  the  Gospel  in  works  of  charity.  Her  course,  in 
this  respect,  was  self-denying,  considerate,  and  marked  by 
that  delicate  and,  generous  sympathy  in  manner  and  in 
words,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  part  of  her  original 
nature. 

"  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  what  was,  probably,  the  most 
decided  trait  in  her  character,  or  rather  what  was  her  char- 
acter embodied,  —  her  generosity,  her  perfect  disinterested- 
ness. She  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  noble  woman.  We  would  not  imply 
that  she  had  not  imperfections  in  regard  to  the  feature 
alluded  to.  She  ^t'as  doubtless  painfully  conscious  of  them, 
and  would  claim  no  exemption  from  the  saddest  proof  of 
the  moral  condition  of  our  race.  Yet  she  was  one  of  the 
few  to  whom  could  be  applied  with  perfect  truth  the  em- 
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phatic  declaration  of  tho  Apostlo:  'She  seekoth  not  hor 
own.*  Tho  most  active  and  characteristic  element  of  her 
nature  was  disinterestedness.  This  was  the  first  impression 
made  upon  the  discerning  stranger  or  the  casual  visitor ; 
and  it  was  so  habitual,  or  rather  it  was  such  an  integral 
part  of  her  constitution  and  her  Christian  character,  that 
her  intimate  friends  can  hardly  imagine  an  opposite  ten- 
dency to  have  been  possible.  Her  principal  solicitude  ever 
seemed  to  be  in  behalf  of  others.  Her  letters  were  full  of 
sympathy  for  her  correr.pondents,  or  for  those  who  had  no 
especial  claims  upon  her  regard.  In  conversation  she  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  introduce  topics  of  a  personal  nature, 
or  which  concerned  her  immediate  relatives.  If  she  had 
griefs,  she  preferred  to  let  them  remain  secret.  This  was 
almost  ever  the  case  in  relation  to  bodily  suflferings,  how- 
ever severe.  She  felt  a  total  repugnance  to  obtrude  these 
upon  the  notice  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  or  even  to 
allude  to  them.  In  short,  we  know  of  no  terms  which  ex- 
press so  well  her  character,  as  greatness  of  souZ,  a  per- 
fectly natural  superiority  to  all  the  forms  of  selfishness. 
On  earth  she  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  Even 
here  she  seemed  to  be  a  companion  to  the  blessed  angels 
as  they  fly  on  errands  of  good-will,  pitying  human  cares. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  exultation  which  her  freed  and 
ransomed  spirit  now  feels  in  congenial  society." 

Where  the  habits  of  Mr.  Edwards  appeared  the 
most  attractive,  they  mast  be  the  least  adequately 
described.  We  cannot  venture  behind  the  veil  which 
hangs  with  so  sacred  a  beauty  before  his  domestic 
life.  Here  was  the  richest,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
tangible ornament  of  his  character.  His  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  his  social  readings  in  Spenser 
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ond  Cowper,  his  Saturday-evening  conveireationp 

with   his  children,  his   serene  walks  with  them 

through  the  groves  and  still  lanes,  his  Vinruflled 

temper,  his  spiritual  example,  point  him  oi^t  as  the 

priest  of  his  household.    His  excellences  as  a  8chol» 

ar  fade  away  in  the  light  of  his  family  virtues,  for 

which  his  record  is  in  heaven  rather  than  iii  a  hun](aiii 

biography.    In  the  words  of  a  poem  which  was  mi- 

gularly  congenial  with  some  of  his  own^sensibilities, 

we  may  ask :  |  , 

"  What  practice,  howsoc'cr  expert,  | 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things, 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings. 
Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ?  "  ' 

He  seems  to  be  almost  anticipating  jbis  own  Me- 
moir, when  he  says  of  two  friends  who  had  just  been 
called  to  a  better  world : 

*'  Their  virtues'  were  not  fitted  for  ostentation  and  the 
public  gaze.  They  were  among  '  the  hidden  ones,'  whom 
perfectly  to  appreciate,  it  is  necessary  to  know  intimately  ; 
whose  graces  were  retired  and  delicate,  designed  to  make  a 
family  circle  happy  and  contented,  —  every  day  revealing 
to  the  eye  of  afiection  some  fresh  ground  for  love  and 
confidence.  When  such  persons  are  removed  from  our 
sight,  there  is  a  sorrow  with  which  a  stranger  rmed- 
dleth  not.  No  vulgar  sources  of  comfort  can  assuage  the 
grief.  It  is  not  a  loss  which  can  be  measured.  A  thou- 
sand delicate  fibres  are  sundered.  It  is  not  one  prominent 
excellence,  one  imposing  virtue,  whose  absence  we  mourn. 
That  is  gone  which  we  cannot  describe.  The  light  and  joy 
of  a  happy  fireside  are  extinguished  for  ever.  The  only 
effectual  consolation  must  come  from  Him  who  has  '  gone 
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to  prcparo  many  manaiong,*  and  who  will  como  ogain,  to 
rocoivo  unto  himself  all  who  mourn  with  resignation  to  his 
unerring  will."  * 

In  the  autumn  of  1837  Mr.  Edwards  was  bereaved 
of  a  childj  his  first-born.  It  was  three  years  and  nine 
months  old  when  the  father  was  called  to  give  it  up. 
He  had  often  felt  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord ;  but 
now  it  seemed  to  him,  he  said,  "  as  if  the  heart,  the 
physical  organ  itself,  would  be  moved  out  of  its 
place."  For  a  twelvemonth  he  could  not  apply  his 
mind  to  tranquil  and  consecutive  study.  From  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother  and  sisters,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  his  bereavement,  the  following  are 
extracts : 

"  I  am  called  by  a  wise  and  an  inscrutable  Providence, 
to  communicate  to  you  most  dreadful  intelligence.  Our  lit- 
tle George,  the  delight  of  our  existence,  left  us  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  at  eight  o'clock." — "  We  shall  see  his  face 
no  more.  The  dispensation  is  doubtless  ordered  in  infinite 
justice  and  mercy,  but  now  clouds  and  darkness  seem  to 
rest  upon  it.  Our  habitation  is  desolate  and  our  hearts  are 
sick  with  grief.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  live 
without  him.  He  had  so  identified  himself  with  every 
thing  which  I  did,  that  it  seems  like  tearing  away  a  part  of 
my  own  life.  I  have  sometimes  said  with  the  disciples, 
*  Let  me  go  and  die  with  him.'  The  unexpectedness  of  the 
stroke  is  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients."  —  "  He  had  en- 
joyed such  perfect  and  uninterrupted  health,  that  we  hardly 
thought  he  could  be  taken  from  us.  Doubtless  he  had  be- 
come, to  me  especially,  an  object  of  idolatrous  attachment, 
 ^ 

•  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  XII.  p.  186. 
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and  God  saw  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  idol.'*  —  "  In 
the  midst  of  this  overwhelming  cnlamity,  wo  should  not, 
and  could  not,  forget  many  alleviating  circumstances.  The 
first  and  principal  .is,  that  the  dear  child  has  escaped  from 
a  sad  and  wretched  worlds  and  gone  to  be  for  ever  with  hia 
Saviour.  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  He  has 
gone  to  join  a  company  of  blessed  progenitors  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  His  early  transference  to  heaven  holds  out 
n  strong  inducement  to  us  so  to  live  that  wo  may  meet  him, 
and  our  honored  father,  our  beloved  mother,  our  sister 
Catherine,  and  others."  —  "  His  face  is  now  smiling.  We 
opened  his  eyes ;  they  appear  as  if  they  would  speak." 

Just  two  months  after  the  day  of  his  bereavement, 
the  sorrowful  father  was  inaugurated  a  Professor  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  At  the  close 
of  his  Inaugural  Address,  he  cast  his  mild  eye  to- 
ward that  little  grave,  and  uttered  the  modest  words : 
"  The  experience  of  almost  every  day  warns  us,  that 
the  fairest  earthly  hopes  bloom  only  for  the  grave." 
From  that  grave  he  learned  some  of  his  best  lessons. 
He  studied  it  daily,  through  life.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  sermons  which  he  wrote  after  this  calamity,  there 
is  some  word,  or  phrase,  which  indicates  that  he 
was  preparing  to  meet  his  absent  child.  He  loved 
more  and  more  to  preach  on  the  rewards  of  the 
blessed,  and  especially  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
just;  when,  as  he  said,  "those  little  ones,  millions  of 
whom  fell  asleep  in  Christ's  dear  arms,  shall  spring 
to  new  life  in  their  Father's  house."  He  chose  to 
feel  his  bereavement  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  thus  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  his  own  favorite  principle,  that 
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"  Afflictions,  in  order  to  produce  any  permanent  impres- 
sion of  a  spiritual  kind,  must,  powerfully  excite  the  natural 
sensibilities.  A  slight  impression  upon  the  feelings,  will  bo 
followed  only  by  a  alight  religious  ctrecjt,  or  rather  by  no 
etfect  at  all.  An  afiliction  must  bo  an  affliction.  The  soul 
must  be  torn  in  sunder  before  the  balm  of  Giload  can  be 
applied.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  instead  of  checking  the 
current  of  tears,  and  drying  the  sources  of  sorrow,  tears 
ought  to  flow,  and  the  fountains  of  grief  ought  to  be  broken 
up.  The  gay  world- will  soon  enough  suggest  consolatory 
topics.  The  cares  of  business  will  soon  enough  engross 
the  mind.  Time  will  not  be  too  backward  to  close  the 
wound  which  death  has  made.  Sanctified  sorrow  is  deeply 
seated  sorrow.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  desperate  grief 
which  is  of  the  world,  and  which  worketh  death.  Never- 
theless, when  the  spirit  of  God  blesses  the  soul  by  means 
of  affliction,  he  first  casts  that  soul  into  the  furnace  perhaps 
seven  times  heated.  There  is  a  stain  of  sin  on  our  hearts 
which  nothing  but  the  '  fufler's  soap '  can  wash  out.  There 
is  a  *  chamber  of  abominations  *  within  us,  which  nothing 
but  the  torch  of  the  refiner  can  enlighten,  and  the  fire  of 
the  refiner  purify.  The  great  purpose  of  affliction  is  to 
take  away  sin." 

The  general  character  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  illustrat- 
ed by  certain  passages  in  his  writings,  so  much  bet- 
ter than  by  any  lengthened  comment  upon  it,  that 
the  reader  is  referred  for  a  clearer  view  of  that  char- 
acter to  the  Sermons  in  the  present  volume,  and  also 
to  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth, 
and  sixteenth  Essays  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DECLINE  OF  HEALTH.  DEATH.  —  BUHIAL. 

We  have  now  considered  Mr.  Edwarda  as  an  edi- 
tor, a  philanthropist,  preacher,  instructor,  theologian, 
scholar.  Christian,  and  man.  As  a  man  he  was 
mortal.  That  activity  of  mind  which  is  a  rest  to 
him  where  he  is  now,  overpowers  the  flesh  and  blood 
which  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  seeds 
of  consumption  sprang  up  in  his  body,  which  had 
been  leaning  so  long  over  the  learned  page.  For 
seven  years  he  was  yielding,  itich  by  inch,  to  that  in- 
sidious disease.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he 
had  any  serious  malady.  He  refuted  the  intima- 
tions of  his  friends,  with  a  tranquil  smile.  He  ac- 
complished more  in  sickness  than  most  men  do  in 
health.  He  still  cherished  his  plans  for  a  long  life.  He 
still  persevered  in  avoiding  every  habit  which  would 
make  his  old  age  repulsive.  He  retained  this  custom- 
ary forethought,  even  to  the  last  week  of  his  life.  He 
persisted  in  accumulating  new  materials  for  new 
commentaries.  He  was  just  ready  to  finish  for  the 
press  his  expositions  of  Habakkuk,  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  had 
prepared  the  substance  of  a  work  which  he  intended 
for  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Fifteen  years  had  he  spent  in  amassing  the  Meas- 
ures for  these  volumes.  Now  had  come  the  time  for 
putting  the  gems  into  their  caskets.  He  might  have 
published  some  of  these  works  years  ago,  but  he 
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waited  for  a  more  unbroken  tranquillity  of  mind.  Ho 
had  labored  so  much  for  others,  and  bo  little  for  him- 
Belf,  that  his  pecuniary  necessitica  did  not  allow 
him  the  calm  leisure  which  he  desired  for  the  final 
revision  of  his  writings.  He  could  not  apply  the 
last  finishing  touches  to  his  expositions  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  unless  his  mind  were  free  from  all  secular 
care.  The  favored  time  had  now  come.  Budden 
then  was  his  disappointment,  when  he  heard,  in 
July,  1851,  that  the  pulmonary  disease  which  had 
threatened  him  for  so  long  a  time,  had  become  in-> 
curable.  Still,  having  consumed  the  vigor  of  his  life 
in  bringing  together  firom  afar  the  stones  of  the  tem- 
ple, it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  hope  of  rearing  the 
sacred  edifice.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  repaired 
to  Athens  in  Georgia,  with  the  desire  of  pressing  on- 
ward to  their  fulfilment  his  long-cherished  schemes. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  spend  the  months  of  his 
debility  among  the  classic  scenes  of  the  Old  World. 
To  his  friend  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.  he  wrote : 

**  August  26,  1851.  —  Some  parts  of  our  Southern  States 
have  an  excellent  climate,  but  that  U  all.  It  is  a  wearisome 
life  to  be  among  sl^ve^,  without  any  old  things  about  you 
except  the  sandy  plams  and  the  almost  motionless  rivers. 
One  county  in  .  England,  or  one  small  city  in  Italy,  has 
more  points  of  interest  to  me  than  forty  of  our  new  States. 
Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  There  is  noble  scenery  in 
many^arts  of  our  country  ;  but  how  much  it  adds  to  scen- 
ery, if  there  is  also  an  historical  interest,  or  some  relic  of 
the  past.  Some  of  my  friends  seem  to  think  that  climate 
is  all  which  is  needed  for  a  person  like  me,  forgetting  that 
the  mind  has  much  to  do  in  the  restoration  of  the  health." 
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Among  the  bitterest  diaappoiintinenta  of  Professor 
Edwards's  life,  hud  been  the  sudden  announcement, 
tliat  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  visit  tho 
Holy  Land.  Only  six  months  before  his  death,  ho 
wrote  to  Professor  Hackett : 

"  The  failure  to  carry  out  my  plan  [of  visiting  iho  East 
with  you]  is  a  source  of  poignant  regret.  I  cherish  strong 
hopes  that  a  kind  Providence  will  permit  me  to  see  Pales- 
tine next  year." 

Three  months  before  hia  death  he  wrote  again 
to  Professor  Hackett,  then  on  his  foreign  tour : 

"  You  are  perhaps  now  revelling  among  the  glories  of 
the  old  Athens,  gazing  on  the  Parthenon  as  the  consum*' 
mate  work  of  man,  or  perhaps  you  are  wandering  by  moon- 
light in  the  Coliseum,  or  sitting  on  a  fragment  of  a  column 
in  the  Forum  and  reading  one  of  Cicero's  Orations,  while  I 
am  dwelling  in  an  Athens  which  has  hardly  any  thing  but 
the  name  to  remind  one  of  the  *  old  renowned.'  Our  Ath- 
ens is  indeed  built  on  an  Acropolis,  it  has  a  college  on  the 
summit,  two  rivers  flow  near,  and  there  are  slaves  in  great 
numbers.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  The  country  is 
new  and  has  many  forests,  and  yet  many  of  the  fields  are 
sterile  and  worn  out  by  slave  labor. 

"  My  cough  still  continues.  But,  thanks  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, it  does  not  trouble  me  in  the  forenoon,  nor  much  at 
night,  and  in  the  afternoon,  if  I  am  in  the  open  air,  I  escape 
for  the  most  part.  If  any  thing  will  help  me,  under  Provi- 
dence, it  is  abundance  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  What 
my  future  course  will  be  is  wholly  uncertain.  If  I  am  able 
to  retum  to  Andover  in  the  summer,  I  shall  do  so.  I  am 
now  able  to  hear  a  class  recite  in  ancient  geography  every 
morning,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  be  able  to  hear 
30* 
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one  in  Hebrew  in  tho  Bummoi- ;  but  the  people  hero  all  urge 
that  I  shaM  derive  great  benefit  from  remaining  in  Athens. 
Should  God  spare  my  life  till  next  autumn,  with  a  good 
jneosuro  of  strength,  Mrs.  Edwards  and  I  may  take  a  sca- 
voyagc,  perhaps  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  tho  future  is 
all  unknown.  I  wish  I  could  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God 
without  reserve.  But  I  sometimes  find  it  pretty  hard  to 
give  up  my  beloved  studies.  How  I  long  to  prepare,  or  at 
least  to  help  you  in  preparing,  a  single  commentary.  In 
[view  of  my  having]  labored  so  much,  and  on  so  many  little 
things,  in  [my  various  periodicals],  I  exclaim  with  Grotius, 
*  Operose  nihil  agendo.'  I  have  read  the  Psalms  and  a  part 
of  Job  in  Hebrew  since  I  came  South.  How  delightful  it 
would  be  to  comment  on  both  of  them !  May  God  in  his 
great  goodness  grant  us  both  life  and  health,  that  we  may 
do  a  little  in  this  way !  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  see 
the  Holy  Land." 

Sensitive  as  Mr.  Edwards  always  way,  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought,  that  men  should  k^k  at  him 
as  a  doomed  man,  — -  should  point  at  him  with  the 
finger  of  sympathy,  as  given  over  to  the  grave.  He 
would  fain  keep  his  doom  as  a  secret  in  his  own 
breast.  But  while  he  was  taciturn,  death  hurried 
on.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  Southern  retreat  by 
his  family.  Yet  he  learned,  what  so  many  have 
learned  before,  that  in  a  man's  extreme  weakness 
there  is  no  place  equal  to  his  own  home.  He  would 
probably  have  suffered  less  in  his  study  chamber  at 
Andover,  than  he  actually  endured  amid  the  expos- 
ures of  a  Southern  dwelling.  A  winter  of  almost  un- 
paralleled severity  deprived  him  of  his  needed  recre- 
ations.   He  became  too  feeble  for  study.    He  was 
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compelled  to  shut  his  books.  This  was  a  new  re- 
buff to  his  enterprising  mind.  He  scemeil  like  a 
man  bereaved  of  his  children.  He  looked  Uko  one 
who  was  soon  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  His  loftiest 
ideals,  the  roost  comprehensive  scheme  of  his  life, 
waved  before  him  in  his  last  hours.  His  frame  was 
attenuated ;  it  was  almost  a  shadow ;  but  his  mind 
continued,  as  it  had  been  wont,  to  engross  itself  with 
great  themes.  Socrates  would  have  referred  to  him 
as  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  soul's  immortal  life  and 
youth.  There  is  a  sublimity  in  the  mind  which  re- 
laxes not  its  hold  upon  a  noble  enterprise  until  all 
strength  vanishes ;  which  clings  to  a  scheme  of  use- 
fulness until  the  very  hour  of  the  summons  to  go  up 
higher.  It  must  needs  be,  that  such  a  mind  is  aided 
rather  than  arrested  in  its  progress,  by  its  change  of 
worlds. 

So  long  as  our  friend  could  hold  a  book,  he 
continued  to  read  his  Hebrew  Bible.  One  morning, 
after  he  had  perused  at  family  prayer  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  Psalm  in  the  original,  be  rose  to 
lead  the  devotions  of  the  circle  around  him ;  he 
poured  out  the  affluence  of  his  imagination  and  his 
heart,  in  the  seraphic  spirit  of  that  Psalm,  calling  on 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  to  praise  the  Lord ;  -~ 
"  praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with  the 
psaltery  and  harp  "  ;  —  but  when  he  came  to  the  in- 
dividual petitions  for  himself  and  household,  his 
voice  broke  down  at  once,  his  whole  style  sunk  from 
that  of  an  angel  to  that  of  the  publican,  and  all  his 
words  and  tones  were  those  of  a,  stricken,  bruised. 
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crushed  penitent.  No  other  man  can  repeat  the 
thoughts  which  he  uttered,  more  than  the  senti- 
menta  of  Plato  can  be  transferred  into  our  ruder 
apeech.  Words  could  not  express  them.  They 
overflowed  the  appointed  channels.  They  came  out 
in  the  trembling  lip,  the  curved  frame,  the  tremulous, 
broken,  whispering  voice.  While  thinking  of  him- 
self he  never  cried  out  with  the  Apostle,  "  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith " ;  but  when  he  heard  the 
words  quoted,  "Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom,"  he  seized  at  them ;  those 
were  just  the  words.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  put 
myself  in  the  place  of  the  thief."  Less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  heir  of 
heaven,  a  poor  child  of  sin,  almost  fainting  under  the 
burden  of  his  guilt,  —  so  did  this  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  ever  represent  himself.  Even  his  apt- 
ness in  the  choice  of  phrases  failed  to  express  his 
lowly  temper.  And  all  his  words  were  measured 
and  cautious.  He  would  ask  to  be  left  alone,  that 
he  might  meditate  with  a  composed  mind.  Over 
and  over  did  he  reiterate  the  phrase,  "  I  renounce 
myself  utterly."  « I  have  no  difficulties  doctrinal  or 
practical  There  is  nothing  in  this  present  world 
which  I  cannot  resign,  but  I  wish  to  renounce  my 
past  life.  I  wish  to  realise  my  profession  that  I 
have  renounced  it,  and  to  have  spiritual  things 
brought  near  to  me,"  His  poetic  sensibilities  re- 
mained healthful  until  he  died.  On  one  of  his  last 
days  he  called  for  the  reading  of  Bryant's  Hymn  to  the 
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Evening  Wind.  On  Bevcral  of  his  last  Babbaths  ho 
exclaimed,  "  How  I  should  love  to  hear  *  Thino  earth- 
ly Sabbaths '  sung  by  the  great  congregation ! "  On 
the  very  Lord's  day  preceding  his  death,  he  asked 
that  the  doors  of  his  room  might  be  thrown  wide 
open,  so  that  he  might  see  the  fields  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  and  might  inhale  the  fresh  breeze  of 
spring.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  vernal  scene, 
with  the  boughs  putting  forth  their  tender  leqives. 
His  soul  was  alive  with  happy  thoughts,  all  the  hap- 
pier because  it  was  the  Sabbath  morning.  IJe  re- 
cited the  words : 

"  As  when  to  them  who  qail 
Bojond  tho  capo  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,     &t  oca  northeast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Arabie  tho  blest  " 

"  Take  out  Milton,"  he  added,  "  and  read  that  fig- 
ure." It  was  read.  "  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
language,"  he  remarked,  "  and  another  like  it  is  in 
those  lines : 

'  Sweet  fields,  bejond  the  swelling  flood,  t 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green.' 

At  one  season  of  the  year,  the  hills  of  Judca  may  be 

distinctly  noticed,  clothed  in  green,  beyond  the  river." 

And  then  he  meditated  on  the  scenes  beyond  the 

river.    That  was  the  very  month  when  he  bad  hoped 

to  be  in  Palestine ;  but  he  was  hastening  onward  to 

a  holier  land  than  Canaan  of  old,  —  fields  greener 

than  those  which  line  the  Jordan.    His  eyes  were 

holden,  however,  that  he  should  not  know  it.  He 

(ciid  not  suppose  that  he  was  soon  to  die.    He  rarely 
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alluded  to  the  subject  of  his  demii.  ^tpected, 
- —  his  malady  and  his  natural  hopefulneas  mi  u  hini 
tenacious  of  his  expectation,  —  he  deemed  it  his 
sacred  duty  to  cherish  the  belief,  which,  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  over  the  body,  so  often  makes  the 
believed  event  come  to  pass,  —  and  some  of  his 
medical  advisers  encouraged  him  to  hold  fast  the 
hope, —  that  he  might  live  to  complete  the  volumes, 
with  the  plan  of  which  his  soul  had  been  charmed. 
He  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  the  slightest  symptom  of  returning  strength. 
"  Although  the  past  week  has  been  unfavorable," 
he  wrote  on  the  14th  of  February,  "  yet  I  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  that  I  am  rather  gaining 
from  week  to  week.  Even  if  my  gain  is  but  little, 
I  ought  to  be  encouraged."  But  a  sudden  altera- 
tion came  over  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April.  At  the  break  of  the  next  day,  about  five 
hours  before  he  died,  it  was  announced  to  him  that 
his  end  was  near.  The  thought  was  new  to  him. 
But  he  bejieved  it.  Neither  then,  nor  ever  before  in 
*  his  sickness,  did  he  utter  one  word  of  murmuring. 
He  felt  no  terror.  When  asked  if  all  was  peace,  he 
answered  with  his  wonted  caution :  "  So  far  as  I  can 
ihinkf  ii  is."  One  of  his  last  expressions  was  like  the 
dying  words  of  Neander,  to  whom  he  had  a  marked 
resemblance :  "  I  am  weary ;  I  am  very  weary." 
With  a  clear  mind,  he  sent  his  love,  his  ardent  love, 
to  his  old  friends,  expressed  his  unmeasured  confi- 
dence in  the  Bible,  —  the  first  and  last  book  of  his 
life's  study, — and  then  he  breathed  out  his  spirit, 
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just  as  ail  infant  falls  asleep.  He  died  as  hti  had 
lived,  and  as  all  who  knew  him  expected  that  he 
would  die,  —  humble,  self-diatrustful,  conHidcrate, 
loving.  He  walked  thoughtful  along  the  banks  of 
Jordan  ;  he  stepped  his  feet  in  the  waters,  carefully 
and  silently ;  he  reserved  his  triumphs  until  he  had 
pressed  the  solid  ground  of  the  other  shore. 

*'  One  does  not  perhaps  fear,"  he  said  in  his  favorite 
chapel-pulpit  four  years  before  he  died,  —  "  one  does  not 
perhaps  fear  so  much  the  pains  of  death,  what  are  often  in- 
correctly termed  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  as  he  does  the 
launching  out  on  an  unknown  sea  alone,  —  plunging  into 
darkness,  entering  into  a  boundless  space,  where  there  is 
nothing  tangible,  local,  or  visible,  where  the  soul  leaves  be- 
hind all  the  warm  sympathies  of  life,  all  which  can  com- 
municate with  other  beings.  However  fortified  by  faith,  it 
seems  to  be  a  dread  experiment.  We  cling  instinctively  to 
some  sure  support,  some  familiar  surrounding  objects.  But 
is  it  not  a  thought  full  of  comfort,  that  to  the  believer  his 
Redeemer  stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  death,  the  other 
side  of  that  thin  curtain  which  hides  mortality  from  life,— 
stands  there,  not  as  an  abstract  forrn,  or  an  impalpable  vis- 
ion, but  as  a  dear  friend,  with  his  heart  overflowing  with 
human  sympathies  ?  It  is  like  meeting  on  a  foreign  shore 
our  best  earthly  friend,  —  perfectly  farniliar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  all  the  objects  there,  a  guide  most  intelligent, 
most  faithful,  who  will  anticipate  every  desire,  and  in  whoso 
society  we  find  the  sweetest  contentment,  and  the  largest 
accessions  of  knowledge  and  delight." 

So,  we  doubt  not,  was  this  lowly  disciple  ushered 
into  that  home  of  elect  scholars,  for  which  all  hi^ 
previous  discipline  had  prepared  him.    He  had  writ- 
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ion  short  memoirs  of  many  illustrious  saints,  whom 
he  expected  to  meet  in  that  spiritual  world.  He 
had  loved  to  cherish  a  singular  reverence  for  them. 
He  had  thanked  God  for  their  life  and  influence. 
He  had  worshipped  the  Father  us  manifested  in 
these  his  elect  children.  He  had  learned  their  his- 
tory by  heart.  It  seems  as  if  he  must  instantly  have 
felt  at  home  among  them.  It  appears  to  us  natural, 
that  he  should  be  in  their  company.  In  our  simple 
way,  we  think  of  him  as  beatified  and  perfected ;  yet 
as  changed  less  than  other  men,  and  as  retaining 
more  of  his  familiar  features,  and  especially  his 
grateful  smile ;  as  pursuing  his  old  studies  with  a 
fresh  zeal ;  as  enjoying  a  youth  to  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  old  age  which  he  desired  heve ;  as  receiving 
new  ideas  from  the  men  whom  he  has  been  wont  to 
venerate  on  earth;  as  consecrating  all  the  fruit  of 
his  learning  to  the  God  of  truth,  who  recognizes  a 
fealty  to  himself  in  the  merited  homage  which  has 
been  paid  to  his  thoughtful  servants. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  April  20th,  1852,  that  Mr. 
Edwards  deceased.  He  would  have  been  fifty  years 
old  had  he  lived  until  the  next  4th  of  July.  On 
the  evening  of  the  day  after  his  death  ther^  was  a  pri- 
vate funeral  solemnity  at  Athens,  Georgia,  where  he 
had  experienced  during  his  sickness  the  most  deli- 
cate and  generous  sympathy,  and  where  every  honor 
which  Christian  kindness  could  suggest  was  paid  to 
bis  remains.  An  affecting  prayer  was  offered,  and  a 
select  portion  of  the  Bible  read,  by  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Hoyt 
of  Athens.    Under  the  care  of  his  affectionate  broth- 
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er,  the  body  of  our  friend  was  conveyed  to  Charles- 
ton, and  thence  \o  New  York  and  Andover.  It 
reached  hia  own  house  on  Thursday,  April  29th,  and 
was  interred  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  30th.  He 
had  been  wont  to  choose  '\  private  funeral,  and  a 
few  sorrowing  friends  me.  around  his  bier.  He 
loved  to  regard  a  funeral  in  its  more  cheerful  aspect, 
and  to  console  the  mourner's  heart  with  descriptions 
of  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  the  sure  hope  of  a 
resi  Tection.  He  preferred  that  the  obsequies  of  the 
dee  should  be  performed  with  low  and  gentle  ac- 
cents. And  so  it  was  done  for  him.  The  Rev.  Pro- 
fessox  Phelps  offered  the  funeral  prayer,  and  read  the 
hundred  and  third  Psalm,  and  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Both  of 
these  passages  had  been  often  recited,  with  the  mftst 
earnest  expression  of  eye  and  voice,  by  him  who  was 
to  explain  his  favorite  volume  no  more. 

The  day  of  his  burial  was  the  birth  of  spring.  It 
was  precisely  such  a  day  as  he  would  have  chosen. 
In  the  still  and  balmy  atmosphere,  we  bore  him 
along  his  favorite  walk,  under  the  trees  then  bud- 
ding, as  if  in  sign  of  the  resurrection  of  the  good. 
We  bore  him  through  the  avenue  which  he  had  so 
often  trod,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  pupils^  and  to 
comment  on  the  words :  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ; 
for  he  knoweth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust."  We  came  slowly  toward  the  Chapel, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  celebrated  the 
dyin^  love  of  Jesus,  and  where  he  partook  of  the 
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sacred  emblems  for  the  last  time  before  he  drank  the 
new  wine  in  his  Father's  house.  '  We  came  near  to 
his  Lecture-room,  where  he  had  so  often  explained 
the  words :  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
phall  be  changed."  The  Seminary  halls  were  desert- 
ed of  their  inmates.  His  pupils  were  scattered  among 
their  respective  homes,  but  in  spirit  they  seemed  to 
come  together,  and  to  hear  from  him  the  words  which 
lie  once  uttered  in  the  Chapel  pulpit,  and  which 
he  now  repeated  with  the  emphasis  of  silent  death : 
"There  is  no  land  of  forgetfulness.  The  grave  is 
vital  now.  It  is  a  region  of  soft  and  pleasant 
shimbers.  There  is  an  almighty  and  an  omniscient 
Watcher,  over  all  these  sleepers."  We  bore  him 
onward  toward  his  grave,  so  pleasant  to  him,  —  in 
that  field  of  God  where  the  corruptible  is  planted, 
that  it  may  spring  up  incorruptible.  We  psissed  the 
new  resting-place  of  his  venerable  colleague,  who 
was  not  disturbed  by  our  sobs  and  sighs.  We  laid 
him  down  by  the  little  son  whom  he  had  loved  so 
tenderly,  and  at  whose  side  he  had  in  his  last  will 
charged  ua  to  bury  him,*  and  over  whose  grave  he 
bad  inscribed  the  stanza : 

"  These  ashes  few,  this  little  dost, 
Om  Father's  care  shall  keep, 
Till  the  last  angel  rise  and  break 
The  long  and  peaceful  sleep." 


*  In  a  jooroal  which  Mr.  Edwards  kept  of  his  visit  to  Plymouth  in 
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We  Buiig  his  old  family  hymn,  which  had  been  Bung, 
by  his  own  request,  at  the  grave  of  his  mother,  whom 
lie  so  much  resembled ;  and  then  the  faithful  tomb 
unveiled  its  bosom,  and  took  the  new  treasure  to  its 
trust  And  so  we  buried  him ;  and  wended  our  way 
back  slowly  and  sadly  to  his  house.  There  we 
watched,  as  he  had  so  often  watched  there,  the  Bet- 
ting sun.  It  went  down  in  more  than  its  wonted 
glory.  A  few  clouds  were  floating  about  in  liqu'd 
amber,  reminding  us  that  the  most  cheering  light 
comes  sometimes  from  the  darkest  dispensations. 
The  beauties  of  the  world  fade  not  away,  when  our 
strong  staff  is  brolsen  and  our  beautiful  rod.  Tho 
government  of  Jehovah  moves  on  as  it  moved  afore- 
time, and  he  will  sustain  his  own  cause,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  no  child  of  mortality.  And  far  beyond 
that  setting  sun,  our  brother  lives  and  speaks  the 
language  of  Canaan.  All  his  germs  of  thought  have 
blossomed  out  and  are  bearing  £rnit.  All  his  treas- 
ured hints  have  expanded  into  a  science,  of  which 
he  had  no  conception  in  this  dark  world.  The 
plans  from  which  he  was  cut  off  have  ripened  into 
unexpected  means  of  joy.  His  endeavors  are  re- 
warded as  if  they  had  been  accomplished.  With 
his  Redeemer,  a  good  intention  is  a  good  deed,  and 
bafiied  efforts  are  as  a  glorious  consummation.  A 

the  Old  Colony,  he  recorded  these  words :  "  The  vnH  of  Miles  8t8iad> 
isb  contains  a  very  touching  passage :  If  I  die  in  Dazbniy,  my  body 
is  to  be  laid  as  near  as  conveniently  may  bo  to  my  two  dear  daugh- 
ters, Lora  Standish  and  Mary  Standish,  my  daaghter-in-law.  March 
1,  1655." 


diBappointment  hero  m  but  a  prepamtivcj  for  new 
Bcxvice  there. 

Ab  the  day  of  Mr.  Edwards's  interment  occurred 
during  the  Seminary  vacation,  the  funeral  discourse 
was  deferred  until  Friday,  June  25th.  It  was  then 
delivered  by  the  writer  of  this  Memoir,  the  prayers 
being  offered  by  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City.  The 
best  words  of  instruction,  however,  in  regard  to  a 
bereavement  of  this  kind,  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards himself,  four  years  before  his  death.  With 
those  words  the  present  Memoir  closes. 

"  When  the  firm  pillar  on  which  good  men  have  leaned, 
cnimbles  and  falls,  they  should  cherish  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  it.  In  the  Christian  life,  men  are  not  influenced 
so  much  by  abstract  precepts,  as  by  living  models.  It  is 
by  reflecting  on  a  living  Saviour,  on  God  incarnate,  on  the 
sublimest  virtue  breathing  and  acting  before  them,  that 
they  are  transformed  into  the  same  image.  It  is  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  excellences  of  Christ^s  servants,  who  have  slept 
in  him,  that  they  feel  their  own  spirits  elevated  and  the 
chains  of  sin  falling  from  around  them.  Piety  does  not 
always  utter  her  voice  in  tiie  form  of  precept  or  of  ab- 
stract propositions ;  but  she  is  clothed  in  an  attractive  human 
form  that  we  can  see  and  love.  And  in  some  respects 
goodness  is  more  vital  and  influential  when  the  grave  has 
covered  its  defects,  and  time  has  mellowed  its  features. 
Tender  and  sweetly  hallowed  influences  come  from  the 
past.  Qualities  that  might  have  injured  or  neutralized  the 
benign  eflects  of  the  example,  when  the  subject  of  them 
was  living,  fade  from  the  memory,  while  the  virtues  endure 
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and  nro  in  overlouting  romembranco.  It  cannot  bo  otlierwiBC. 
Our  original  constitution,  Borne  of  tho  most  deeply  seated 
principles  of  our  nature,  impel  us  thus  to  feel.  That  long 
roll  of  departed  worthies,  in  the  Epiotlo  to  tho  Hebrcwu, 
has  over  boon  ono  of  the  most  awakening  portions  of  tho  word 
of  God,  partly  because  it  strikes  a  chord  which  is  in  tho 
bosom  of  the  Church  universal. 

"  He  is  something  more  or  less  than  a  man  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  namo  and  influence  that  shall  survive  him. 
A  good  name  is  not  only  more  precious  than  perfume,  but 
it  is  a  legitimate  object  of  acquisition.  A  melancholy  view 
of  posthumous  usefulness  is  sometimes  taken,  which  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  a  common  representation,  that 
the  influence  of  the  toils  of  the  wise  and  good  of  post  ages 
is  every  moment  narrowing ;  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  is 
constantly  falling  upon  man  and  all  his  enterprises ;  that  it 
is  only  a  very  few  of  earth's  luminaries  that  keep  above 
the  horizon ;  that  many  religious  works,  fondly  imagined  by 
their  authors  to  have  the  stamp  of  immortality,  have  long 
since  been  utterly  forgotten.  It  matters  but  little  whether 
one  is  idle  or  active  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  except  so  far  as 
his  immediate  influence  is  concerned,  during  his  short  pro- 
bation ;  and  that  little  rill  will  soon  mingle  with  ten  thou- 
sand others,  and  no  eye  but  the  Omniscient  can  discern  it 

"  Now,  were  this  the  whole  truth,  it  would  be  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  inaction  or  discouragement.  It  is  certainly  con- 
soling that  no  Christian  act,  no  virtuous  emotion,  is  ever 
lost,  or  ever  loses  its  reward.  The  smallest  service  hon- 
estly rendered  in  the  Saviour's  cause,  will  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged by  Him  who  seeth  in  secret.  In  this  sense  we 
never  can  toil  alone ;  our  names  never  can  be  forgotten. 
The  gracious  Being,  whose  we  are,  looks  complacently 
«poa  them,  and  writes  them  in  his  own  Book  of  Life. 
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"  Still  I  on  onrth  thoy  ofton  llvo  in  dlBlitiot  nnd  Improstuvo 
rom»mbmttcQ,  Axr  o(\otiar  \\mn  it  h  ttcsponditigly  itntiginod 
or  jfGp»t)8ontcil.  Ill  proportion  to  tho  udvnnco  of  civllizaliou 
»nd  ChdRtinnityi  tho  tong>buriod  pant  its  diBintorrod  \  voicon 
long  huBhod  booomo  olo([uont  again  ;  influoncon  tlmt  had 
nearly  or  quilo  dleappcarod,  again  nway  tho  hoorlo  of  mon ; 
volumRH  which  hud  long  tain  in  thoir  duaty  rocnptacloB  aro 
onco  moro  pondorod,  bocauso  Irutli  is  ctornal,  becauBo  tho 
human  hoart  in  in  all  oges  tho  sanio,  bccauBo  a  peculiar 
(^xpcrionoo  of  past  centuries  again  finds  sympathotio  bo- 
KORUB  and  &  gratoful  recognition.  A  singlo  tendency  does 
not  dcBcrilKj  tho  whole  of  man.  Ho  is  tho  croaturo  of 
vomething  besides  progress  and  coasoloss  activity.  Ho  has 
roots  in  tho  pant  whioh  can  novor  bo  eradicated.  Ho  has 
imperishaMo  sympathies  imbedded  there ;  his  best  lessons 
ho  finds  there ;  and  just  as  the  education  of  tho  race  be* 
comes  true  and  expansive,  just  as  Christianity  ennobles  and 
enlarges  mon^s  moral  powers,  will  tho  righteous,  the  great 
ftftd  good  of  past  ages,  come  into  vivid  remembrance.  And 
not  simply  those  whose  wisdom  is  recorded  in  books. 
Those  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well>doing,  those  who 
by  persuasive  eloquence  turned  men  from  sin  to  righteous* 
ness,  those  who  taught  no  lessons  but  in  toil  and  suifering, 
unrequited  perhaps  then,  and  those  who  made  it  the  great 
object  of  their  lives  to  visit  the  sick,  and  tho  prisoner,  —  all, 
who  in  any  form  conspicuously  exhibited  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
do  never  die  oven  on  earth.  The  fragrance  of  their  mem- 
ories shall  never  be  exhaled.  In  ever-widening  circles 
their  infiuence  shall  extend.  Nations  now  barbarous  shall 
cead  their  story  and  be  enlightened,  and  shall  encircle  their 
names  with  fresh  honors. 

**  Again,  when  the  wise  and  good  are  taken  from  the 
earth,  their  surviving  fellow-disciples  may  well  obtain  a 


moro  improsoivo  idcn  of  tho  reality  of  Christian  commun- 
ion, of  tho  living  Wnha  which  »till  bind  thorn  to  all  who  hnvo 
won  tho  jirizo,  or  who  aro  yet  on  tho  field  of  conflict.  If 
tho  gravo  ia  becoming  populous,  so  i»  tho  region  of  lifo  ond 
light  boyond  its  confinoo.  Ton  thousand  chords  of  nym» 
pathy,  invisiblo  oxcopt  to  tho  oyo  of  faith,  connect  our 
world  with  that  hotter  land.  In  ono  sonao  it  ia  boaoming 
loss  and  loss  unknown.  Tho  distance  diminiahes  as  tho 
avenues  aro  multiplying,  along  which  throng  holy  desires, 
earnest  sympathies,  longing  aspirations.  Tho  illuminod 
oyo  can,  occasionally,  gain  glimpses  of  its  rilotidlcss  hori* 
zon ;  tho  quick  ear  catch  a  few  notes  of  its  invitations  of 
welcome.  That  is  not  tho  world  o^  doubts  and  phantoms. 
It  is,  by  eminence,  tho  land  of  lifo  and  of  conscious  exist* 
enco.  Its  happy  shores  aro  oven  now  thronged  by  eorthly 
natures,  perfected  in  love,  happy  in  final  exemption  from 
sin  ;  who  still,  from  tho  very  necessity  of  the  sympathizing 
remembrances  with  which  their  bosoms  overflow,  cast  down 
looks  of  loving  solicitude  to  their  old  friends  and  compan* 
ions,  and  would,  if  it  were  possible,  break  the  mysterious 
silence,  and  utter  audible  voices  of  encouragement,  and 
reach  forth  signals  of  welcome.  These,  in  the  view  of 
faith,  are  undoubted  realities,  facts  which  have  a  stable 
foundation,  truths  most  comprehensive  and  fruitful,  the  dis* 
tant  contemplation  of  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  fits  it 
for  its  long«desired  and  blessed  society.  This,  th&refoie, 
is  one  of  the  uses  of  these  dispensations, — to  give  new 
vigor  to  faith,  a  fresh  reality  to  that  communion  of  which 
Christ  is  the  source  and  the  centre  ;  to  enable  one  to  feel 
that,  however  weak  and  unworthy  he  may  be,  he  is  still  a 
citizen  of  a  mighty  commonwealth,  an  inmate  of  an  im- 
perial household,  connected,  by  bonds  over  which  chance 
and  time  and  death  have  no  power,  with  those  who  are  now 
pillars  in  the  temple  of  GoU. 
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"Another  obvious  duty  resulting  from  tbcfio  afllictivo 
dispensations,  is  tho  securing  of  greater  unity  in  feeling 
and  effort  in  all  who  survive.  It  is  tho  common  and  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  diminution  of  numbers.  When  a  be- 
loved member  of  a  household  descends  to  the  grave,  tho 
stricken  group  instantly  feel  a  warmer  gush  of  tenderness 
towards  each  other,  —  a  stronger  determination  to  share 
one  anothor*a  burdens,  and  to  be  fellow-helpers  of  each 
other*a  joys.  The  grave  disarms  unkind  feelings,  apd  re- 
proves in  touching  accents  our  poor  strifes  and  animosities. 
It  predisposes  every  generous  nature  to  forgiveness  and 
conciliation.  It  impressively  teaches  lessons  of  that  charity 
which  seeketh  not  her  own.  If  those  strong  arms  on  which 
the  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  rely  fall  powerless 
away^  one  of  her  resources  is  in  the  disinterested  and  stren- 
uous cooperation  of  all  that  bear  her  name.  In  an  earnest 
and  united  action,  in  a  magnanimous  superiority  to  the  sus- 
picions of  narrow  minds  and  the  clamors  of  party  spirit, 
she  may  obtain  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  that  appeared 
irretrievable.  Fresh  combatants  will  hasten  to  close  up 
the  ranks  that  have  been  thinned.  Death  becomes  the 
occasion  of  life.  Apparent  disaster  is  changed  into  wider 
triumphs.  The  friends  and  companions  of  him  who  fell 
at  the  moment  he  was  thrusting  his  sickle  into  the  yellow 
harvests,  will  feel,  whenever  his  precioua  memory  recurs 
to  their  thouph'  j,  new  emotions  of  fraternal  love,  and  be 
nerved  to  mo  j  strenuous  effort  in  their  Master's  service. 

"  Acotlier  special  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  depar- 
ture of  the  wise  and  good,  is  the  acquisition  and  cherishing 
of  a  firmer  trust  in  God,  a  more  unwavering  reliance  on 
his  almighty  power  and  grace.  The  want  is  not  in  him. 
There  is  no  lack  of  resources  there.  Boundless  as  his  own 
nature  are  his  compassion  and  grace.   Neither  is  there  any 
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want  of  fitness  in  him  to  us.  His  powers,  each  of  them, 
have  a  divine  adaptation  to  our  noccssitics.  His  rcktiono 
to  lis  are  not  goneraJ,  but  particular,  d(  finite,  shaped,  if  I 
may  so  say,  with  perfect  skill,  to  somo  want  or  Busccptibility 
of  ours.  Neitlier,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  there  a  Jack  of 
powers  in  ixa.  We  cannot  comprehend  tho  infinite,  but 
wo  havo  faculties  for  knowing  and  loving  God  to  which  no 
limit  can  bo  eet,  whoso  possible  acquisitions  can  never  be 
stated  or  conceived.  Neither  is  there  any  deficiency  in 
the  method  by  which  wo  may  know  God,  and  maintain  com- 
munion with  him.  Tho  death  of  Christ  has  removed  every 
obstacle ;  it  has  opened  heaven's  gate  wjdc,  unlocked  mys- 
teries tliat  were  hidden  from  ages  and  generations,  demon- 
strated exactly  how  evv  'lisaster  of  tho  apostasy  may  be 
repaired,  and  wo  may  po^-  •^epiin  our  original  birthright 
as  sons  of  God. 

**  The  great,  the  pressing  nee;?,  is  something  that  will 
awaken  us,  something  that  will  stir  the  dormant  soul,  some- 
thing that  will  resuscitate  powers  that  seem  to  be  entombed 
and  lifeless.  Knowledge,  power,  susceptibilitj,  objective 
resources,  we  cannot  lack.  Two  great  volumes  of  immor- 
tal truth  G'!^  has  spread  out  before  us ;  but  our  vision  is 
dim,  our  ears  are  closed,  our  hearts  are  cold. 

"To  enliven  and  reanimate  these  lethargic  powers,  is 
one  great  design  of  Grod  in  his  visible  dispensation.  The 
Psalmist,  saddened  by  the  breaking  down  of  those  supports 
on  which  he  had  relied,  turns  as  by  instinct  to  the  sublime 
and  consoling  truth,  that  God  is  in  his  holy  temple,  Jehovah's 
throne  is  in  heaven,  his  eyaa  behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the 
children  of  men.  There  he  reigns  in  absolute  life,  with 
unwasdng  powers.  The  eternal  mountains  may  disappear ; 
the  firmest  human  works  may  vanish,  like  a  dream  of  the 
night,  but  his  throne  is  nettled  for  ever  in  heaven.  Solitary, 
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helpless  as  I  am,  I  may  turn  to  Him,  whose  love  is  as  unde- 
caying  as  his  throne  ;  who  has  made  me  in  his  own  imago, 
and  therefore  cannot  despise  my  prayer ;  who  reigns  for 
the  very  purpose  of  doing  good ;  from  whom  life  and  hap- 
piness flow  in  ceaseless  currents.  His  Church  on  earth, 
when  beset  with  enemies,  and  oljstacles  apparently  invinci- 
ble, is  awakened  by  that  very  experience  to  look  to"  Him, 
whose  eyes  behold  her  with  inexpressible  complacency, 
whose  providence,  in  its  ample  range,  comprehends  the  evil 
as  well  as  the  good,  and  with  the  same  ease  abates  the  one 
and  prospers  the  other.  If  her  leaders,  who  were  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  or  those  of  fairest  prom- 
ise, who  were  just  entering  the  field,  are  stricken  down, 
it  is  designed  to  awaken  her  slumbering  spirit ;  and  it  often 
does  produce  that  tender  and  softened  state  of  the  soul, 
when  eternity  comes  near,  and  truth  is  a  reality,  and  the 
dreams  of  unbelief  are  dissolved,  and  the  eternal  God  is 
in  very  deed  her  refuge,  and  underneath  her  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms." 
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THE  CHAPEL  OF  ANDOVER  THEOLOG- 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


SERMON  I. 
THE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINTH  PSALM. 

The  book  of  Psalms  has  ever  been  regarded  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  an  overflowing  fountain  of  religious  expe- 
rience. "  Where  do  we  find,"  says  Luther,  "  a  sweeter 
voice  of  joy  than  in  the  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ? 
There  you  look  into  the  heart  of  all  the  godly,  as  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  as  into  heaven  itself.  What  delicate, 
sweet,  and  lovely  flowers  are  there  springing  up  of  all  man- 
ner of  beautiful,  joyous  thoughts  towards  God  and  his  good- 
ness !  On  the  other  hand,  where  do  you  find  more  pro- 
found, mournful,  pathetic  expressions  of  sorrow  than  the 
plaintive  psalms  contain  f  The  Psalter  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
Utile  book  for  all  saints,  in  which  every  man,  in  whatever 
situation  he  may  be  placed,  shall  find  psalms  and  senti- 
ments which  shall  apply  to  his  own  case,  and  be  the  same 
to  him  as  if  they  were  for  his  own  sake  alone ;  so  ex- 
pressed as  he  could  not  express  them  himself,  nor  find 
nor  even  wish  them  better  than  they  are." 

But  admirably  fitted  as  the  Psalms  are  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  Chnstiad  experience,  meditated  upon  and  practically 
used  m  they  have  been  in  all  ages,  still  they  are  not, 
as  they  might  be,  the  cherished  companions,  the  trus^ 
guides,  of  all  who  would  walk  safely  along  the  valley  of 
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tho  shadow  of  death.  Much  oftener  than  they  do,  might 
Christians  repair  to  these  deep  wells  of  salvation.  More 
at  leisure,  with  less  hurried  step,  they  might  wander  over 
these  green  pastures.  Richer  and  far  more  varied  nutri- 
ment these  bountiful  storehouses  supply,  than  the  casual 
visitor  imagines.  Minos  of  wealth  yet  unexplored  still 
exist  to  reward  thq,  patient  laborer. 

The  partial  and  unsatisfactory  use  which  is  often  made 
of  the  Psalms,  may  be  accounted  for  from  u  variety  of 
causes,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  an  appreciating  and  sym- 
pathizing disposition  in  the  reader. 

Some  of  these  Psalms,  and  passages  in  many  of  them, 
allude  to  a  state  of  society,  presuppose  a  condition  of  man- 
ners and  general  intercourse,  which  is  Oriental,  or  which 
has.  passed  away,  or  with  which  we  have  not  been  educated 
to  sympathize.  The  allusion,  the  illustration,  is  interposed 
in  the  midst  of  the  finest  strains  of  devotion,  and  in  pas- 
sages of  religious  experience  to  which  there  would  be  a  uni- 
versal response,  were  not  the  effect  somewhat  marred, 
were  not  a  dissonant  chord  struck,  by  some  expression 
which  seems  at  least  not  in  perfect  keeping,  and  which 
possibly  is  somewhat  repulsive.  This  intervening  thought 
does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  propriety,  or  it  occa- 
sions some  break  in  the  otherwise  delightful  flow  of  emo- 
tions. 

But  we  forget  that  many  of  these  compositions  must  have 
a  local  coloring,  must  betray  the  times,  countries,  states  of 
society,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  their  origin.  Oth- 
erwise they  would  lose  all  verisimilitude.  We  should  be 
deprived  of  all  power  of  identifying  them  as  genuine  and 
trustworthy  productions.  Besides,  we  are  not  authorized 
to  set  up  our  peculiar  predilections  and  antipathies  as  the 
unvarying  standard  for  all  nations  and  ages.   There  may 
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bo  a  beauty  and  pertinence  in  illustrating  the  glorieB  of  tho 
Messiah's  reign  by  an  Oriental  royal  wedding,  with  all  ito 
gorgeous  accompaniments,  which  we  do  not  and  cannot 
perceive. 

Another  difficulty  consists  in  tho  suddenness  of  tho  tran- 
sitions. Light  and  darkness  interchange  with  tho  utmost 
rapidity.  Abruptness  of  emotion,  an  extraordinary  vacil- 
lation in  religious  experience,  characterize  many  of  these 
productions.  The  most  joyous  and  confident  assurance  is 
followed  by  waves  of  trouble.  The  deepest  melancholy 
gives  place  in  a  moment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving.  A 
Psalm  opens  with  passionate  expressions  of  love  to  the 
Almighty ;  it  closes  with  what  seenis  to  be  an  unauthorized 
anathema  on  his  enemies.  The  various  passions  which 
agitated  the  pious  worshipper,  are  sometimes  expressed 
with  a  familiarity  and  boldness  of  tone,  with  which  Chris- 
tian experience  in  later  times  cannot  always  accord,  or  at 
least  fully  sympathize.  There  is,  too,  an  outward,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  public  manifestation  of  this  feeling,  which  might, 
at  first  view,  seem  inconsistent  with  all  retired  and  unob- 
trusive sensibilities.  In  the  present  state  of  society.  In 
accordance  with  the  methods  of  modern  Christian  culture, 
there  are  more  uniformity  of  feeling,  less  violent  outbursts 
of  emotion,  less  striking  alternations  in  the  exercises  of  the 
soul.  Or  if  the  emotions  do  rise  as  high  or  sink  as  low, 
the  changes  are  less  obvious  to  inspection,  or  are  restrained 
within  narrower  limits. 

This  difiference  may  be  owing  in  part  to  national  temper- 
ament, or  to  the  unbounded  freedom  with  which  men  living 
in  that  age  and  quarter  of  the  world  expressed  all  their 
feelings.  It  may  be  la  part  owing  also  Vo  a  more  checkered 
experience,  to  sudden  and  more  violent  reverses  of  Provi- 
dence, to  the  more  wonderful  deliverances  with  which  pious 
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men  wore  ihon  favored.  Tho  difTorcnco  may  bo  alrao  owing 
in  a  moQsuro  to  our  suporticial  feelings,  our  inability  to 
comprehend  tho  depth  of  the  soul's  omotionn,  our  living 
under  tho  control  of  artificial  or  conventional  propiietics, 
where  free  utterance  is  not  allowed  to  the  thoughts ;  tho  ro- 
Btraint  operating  to  diminish  and  dry  up  the  very  fountains 
of  feeling. 

Another  reason  why  wo  do  not  receive  the  full  practical 
impression  which  some  of  the  jf^safrns  are  m  (dted  to  pro- 
duce is,  that  we  do  not  read  them  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
find  the  key  which  unlocks  the  precious  casket ;  we  admit 
only  the  effect  which  detached  verses  or  sentiments  pro* 
duce.  We  cast  a  glance  on  a  massive  pillar,  on  a  beauti- 
ful cornice,  on  some  adventitious  decoration.  We  do  not 
receive  the  impression  which  the  great  temple  of  truth, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  so  well  fitted  to  make.  The  Psalm, 
though  overflowing  with  emotion  and  sentiment,  and  charac- 
terized, perhaps,  aa  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  inspired 
song,  has,  notwithstanding,  perfect  unity ;  it  is  designed 
to  produce  one  deep  impression;  all  its  parts  are  inter- 
woven; all  its  elements  form  one  distinct  and  beautiful 
whole.  Contemplated  by  verses  or  detached  ideas,  it  is 
contemplated  only  in  fragments.  We  cannot  thus  experi- 
ence the  effects  which  its  author  intended  to  produce.  We 
stop  at  the  first  stage,  but  the  regular  gradations  all  ter- 
minate in  the  topmost  and  crowning  stone.  Because  there 
)9  deep  emotion  or  the  highest  imagination,  there  is  not  ne- 
cessarily confusion  of  thought,  or  disconnected  ideas.  The 
composition  may  be  bound  together  more  completely  than 
if  it  had  the  ordinary  and  obvious  links.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  should  search  the  Scriptures,  why  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  an  indolent,  desultory  reading.  We 
are  to  trace  out  the  mind  of  the  inspiring  author ;  we  are 
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to  follow  thoso  dolicato  threads  and  clows  invisiblo  to  tho 
cursory  reader ;  we  ore  to  toil  up  an  ascent,  perhaps  stoop 
and  uninviting,  till  suddenly  appears  tho  vast  field  of  truth, 
ravishing  in  its  beauty,  admirable  in  its  proportions,  and 
beyond  whoso  distant  horizon  there  seem  to  stretch  wmy 
unknown  and  still  brighter  realms.  Some  of  these  thoughts, 
and  others  related  to  them,  I  wish  to  illustrate  by  o  brief  ex- 
amination of  tho  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Psalm ;  —  a  com- 
position among  the  most  remarkable,  on  some  accounts,  in 
the  collection ;  fraught  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  God, 
breathing  profound  and  ardent  devotion,  uniting  the  most 
awakening  thoughts  with  the  most  finished  outwacd  form, 
winged  for  the  highest  fiight  of  the  imagination,  and  yet 
conveying  impressive  practical  lessons  ;  —  a  favorite  hymn 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  and 
furnishing  the  germ  of  some  of  the  most  sublime  lyric 
poems  in  all  Christian  languages. 

"Jehovah !  Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me; 
Thoa  knowest  my  down-stttiag  and  mine  ap-rising ; 
Thoa  anderstandest  my  thought  af&r  off. 
My  path  and  my  lying  down  thoa  compassest, 
And  with  all  my  ways  art  thoa  acqnaiuted. 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
Bat  lo !  Jehovah,  thoa  knowest  all  of  it. 
Behind  and  before,  thoo  bast  beset  me, 
And  layest  upon  me  thy  hand. 
Too  wonderful  is  this  knowledge  for  me  I 
It  b  high,  I  cannot  attain  onto  it. 
Whither  shell  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 
And  whither  trow,  thy  presence  shall  I  flee? 
Should  I  ascend  the  heavens,  there  thoa  art; 
And  if  I  spread  down  hell  as  my  coach, 
Behold,  thoa  art  there. 
Should  I  take  tho  wings  of  the  morning. 
And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
320 
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Even  thoro  thy  hand  ehnll  lead  mc, 
And  thy  right  hand  Rhall  hold  mc, 
And  should  I  eay,  Darkness  alono  shall  fall  on  mo, 
Even  tho  night  would  bo  light  about  mo ; 
Yoa,  tho  night  as  tho  day  shtnoth. 
«    As  is  the  darkncsB,  so  the  light 
For  thon  host  created  my  roina, 
Thon  host  woven  mo  in  my  mother's  womb. 
I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  mode. 
Marvellons  are  thy  works, 
And  that  my  soul  knowcth  right  well. 
Not  hidden  was  my  sabstanco  from  theo 
When  I  was  formed  in  secret, 

And  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 

My  body  thine  eyes  beheld, 

And  in  thy  book  all  my  days  were  enrolled ; 

My  days  were  predetermined, 

When  there  was  not  one  of  them  i 

And  to  ma  how  precious  are  thy  thonghts,  O  God ! 

How  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I 

If  I  should  count  them, 

They  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand. 

"When  I  awake,  then  still  I  am  with  thee ! 

Surely  thou  wilt  destroy,  O  Gtod,  the  wicked ! 

Therefore,  ye  bloody  men,  depart  from  me. 

For  they  speak  against  thee  wickedly, 

And  thine  enemies  take  thy  name  in  xeln. 

Those  that  hate  thee,  Jehovah,  do  not  I  hate  t 

And  those  that  rise  np  against  thee 

Do  not  I  abhor? 

With  perfect  hatred  I  hate  them, 

For  enemies  I  coont  them. 

Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart, 

Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ; 

And  see  if  there  be  in  me  any  evil  way, 

And  lead  me  in  &e  way  everlasting." 

On  this  Psalm  I  remark,  in  the  first  placed  that  the  main 
thought,  the  bindmg  sentiment,  the  key  to  the  interpretatiou, 
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jfl  in  tlio  nineteenth  and  twenty-third  verses.  All  which 
precedes  the  nineteenth  verso  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
paratory or  converging  to  it.  The  Psalm  has  an  immedi- 
ately practical  aim,  which  is  unfolded  near  the  close.  It  is 
not  an  abstract  description  of  the  Divine  attributes,  with  a 
mere  indirect  purpose  in  view.  If  God  is  such  a  being,  if 
his  vital  agency  reaches  over  all  his  creation,  pervades  all 
objects,  illuminates  the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses ;  if  his 
knowledge  has  no  limits,  piercing  into  the  mysterious  pro- 
cesses of  creation,  into  the  smallest  and  most  elemental 
germs  of  life ;  if  his  eye  can  discern  the  still  more  subtile 
and  recondite  processes  of  mind,  comprehending  the  half- 
formed  conception,  the  germinating  desire  "  afar  off"  ;  if, 
anterior  to  all  finite  existence,  his  predetermining  decree 
went  forth ;  if  in  those  ancient  records  of  eternity,  man^s 
framework,  with  all  its  countless  elements  and  organs,  in 
all  the  ages  of  his  duration,  were  inscribed,  —  then  for  his 
servant,  his  worshipper  on  earth,  two  consequences  follow, 
most  practical  and  momentous;  first,  the  ceasing  to  have 
or  feel  any  complacency  with  the  wicked,  any  sympathy 
with  their  evil  ways,  any  communion  with  them  as  such  ; 
and  secondly,  the  earnest  desire  that  God  would  search  the 
Psalmist's  soul,  lest  in  its  unsounded  depths  there  might  be 
some  lurking  iniquity,  lest  there  might  be,  beyond  the  pres- 
ent jurisdiction  of  his  conscience,  some  dark  realm  which 
the  omniscient  eye  only  could  explore.  With  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  a  Being  whose  scrutiny  no  subterfuge  can  evade, 
whose  knowledge  antedates  that  of  all  others,  to  whom  there 
is  nothing  fathomless  or  dark  in  actual  or  in  possible  exist- 
ence,—  with  hu  moral  feelings  those  of  his  servant  should 
harmonize.  There  should  be  but  one  standard  of  charac- 
ter. The  enemies  of  one  should  be  the  enemies  of  the 
other.    The  degree  of  moral  disapprobation  should  be 
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proportionally  03  intcnso  in  tlio  one  caso  as  in  tho  other. 
Sympathy  with  men  of  blood,  participation  with  those  who 
tako  God's  name  in  vain,  would  be,  as  it  were,  challenging 
his  omniscience,  and  proving  by  one's  conduct  that  the  fate 
of  tho  transgressor  had  been  predestined  as  his  fate.  So, 
likewise,  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  all-pervading  pres- 
ence and  all-comprehendin^  knowledge  of  God,  would  lead 
every  thoughtful  man  to  the  profoundest  humility  and  self- 
distrust,  and  to  the  wish  that  the  searching  light  of  Heaven 
may  explore  all  the  dark  comers  of  his  souk 

My  second  remark  on  this  Psalm  is,  that  the  thoughts  are 
presented  in  a  gradually  ascending  series.  The  illustra- 
tions rise  in  a  beautiful  progression.  God's  ubiquity  and 
unlimited  knowledge  are  first  illustrated  by  outward  and, 
as  it  were,  tangible  allusions ;  then  by  the  wonderful 
processes  of  creation,  which  no  eye  can  pierce ;  then  by 
those  eternal  decrees  which  ac.  urately  delineated  all  the 
organic  structures  that  were  to  come  into  being ;  and  finally, 
by  the  climax  and  crowning  wonder  of  all,  God's  goodness 
to  his  frail  and  humble  servants  on  earth,  his  thoughts  of 
love  inestimably  precious,  more  in  number  than  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  path  and  our  lying- 
down  are  environed  by  this  great  Being ;  that  in  our  walks 
we  never  can  be  solitary  or  alone ;  that,  free  and  indepen- 
dent as  we  may  feel,  we  are  evermore  pressed  upon  by  a 
personal  and  conscious  existence  ;  that  in  the  highest  heav- 
ens he  is  no  more  present  than  he  is  in  the  profoundest 
abyss ;  that  it  is  his  power  which  wings  the  earliest  beam 
of  the  morning,  and  his  wisdom  which  guides  it  on  its  ad- 
venturous course ;  that  in  the  night  with  its  rayless  gloom 
he  walks  as  in  the  blaze  of  day  ?  Do  not  be  astonished  at 
this ;  there  are  f^reater  mysteries, "  for  thou  hast  created 
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my  reins  "  I  My  bodily  frame,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ;  that, incipient  organization,  so  faint,  so  minute,  as  to 
mock  all  investigation ;  that  contexture  so  complicated ;  those 
threads  so  innumerable  and  so  cunningly  interwoven,  ani- 
mated by  that  impalpable  breath,  that  subtile  essence,  which 
wo  call  life,  —  this  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  Before 
this  curious  mechanism  of  thine,  the  splendor  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  solemn  pomp  of  night  fade  away.  Wrapped 
up  within  thee  are  niystories  higher  than  thou  couldst  find 
in  heaven,  deeper  than  thou  couldst  discover  in  hell.  Travel 
not,  even  in  thy  wish,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  God's 
wisdom ;  it  is  nigh  thee,  in  thine  own  frame,  in  thy  breath- 
ing life.  Thou  earnest  about  with  thee  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge which  science  can  never  explore.  Thou  art  in  thy- 
self a  proof  of  divine  skill,  which  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
cannot  equal. 

Yet  be  not  astonished  at  this.  All  these  wondrous  exist- 
ences, with  their  ten  thousand  elements,  organs,  and  rami- 
gcatioQs,  did  not  come  by  chance.  They  were  airanged 
from  all  eternity.  The  model,  the  plan,  all  the  minute 
specifications,  if  we  may  so  say,  were  present  with  the  Ar- 
chitect, were  perfectly  known  long  before  time  began.  In 
his  book  thy  members  were  written  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  a  past  eternity.  This  predetermining  resolve, 
this  delineating  decree,  was  more  astonishing  than  the 
power  that  executed  it;  the  design  more  extraordinary 
than  its  accomplishment.  God's  consummate  knowledge  is 
shown,  if  possible,  in  greater  perfection  by  the  original 
conception  than  by  the  finishing  act. 

But  more  touching  than  all  this  stupendous  knowledge, 
more  impressive  than  all  this  unerring  prescience,  is  the  Di- 
Vine  compassion ;  God's  thoughts  towards  them  that  fear  him, 
overflowing  with  love,  uncounted  in  number.   The  greatest 
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wo»4or  in  God  is  his  oondonoension.   Hio  philanthropy, 
fatherly  benigni^,  his  yearning  tenderness,  is  the  crowning 
giWse,  b  the  thqught  which  comprehends  and  exhausts  all 
others. 

I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  upon  this  Psalm,  that  it  does 
not  present  the  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  God  in 
their  sterner  aspects,  as  awful  powers,  punitive  attributes, 
the  consuming  agents  of  the  Divine  will.  They  are  not 
placed  in  a  cold  and  repelling  light,  as  destined  merely  to 
fill  the  soul  with  fear  of  that  Being  that  can  wield  such 
amazing  resources.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  are  presented 
mainly  in  their  wbning  and  amiable  forms,  fitted  to  attract 
and  soothe,  rathei-  than  to  terrify  and  confound. 

If  his  feuthfril  worshipper  ascend  the  heavens,  God  is 
there  to  welcome  him ;  if  he  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  < 
the  profoundcst  abyss,  God'^s  benignant  agency  is  felt  even 
there.  If  duty  call  him  to  the  extremest  verge  of  the 
green  earth,  that  same  guiding  hand  accompanies  him,  that 
same  watchful  Friend  sustains  him.  When  he  fears  lest 
the  floods  may  overwhelm  him,  or  insupportable  darkness 
fall  upon  him,  still  the  everlasting  arms  are  underneath 
him,  and  eternal  light  shines  around  him.  When  he  awakes 
from  a  state  of  temporary  unconsciousness,  and  fears  lest  his 
Guardian  has  rbtired  into  those  depths  where  he  cannot  trace 
him,  he  still  finds  that  Guardian  at  his  side,  with  all  powers 
of  tender  protection  and  support.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Inestimably  dear  are  God*s  thoughts  towards  him ! 
In  all  the  stages  of  hia  being,  in  all  his  varied  experience 
from  the  dawn  of  life,  in  helpless  infancy  onward,  the  Di- 
vine goodness  has  pursued  him  with  unfaltering  step ;  that 
goodness  has  lavished  upon  him  its  boundless  stores ;  the 
Divine  perfections  have  been,  as  it  w^re,  conspiring  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  object  of  unceasing  and  exubsnuU  favor. 
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From  thio  Pmlm  varicms  and  impnwnvo  praetioAl  komMiMft 
mny  be  learned. 

Oiie  of  the  most  obvioua  and  direct  inferences  to  thii,  that 
meditation  upon  God^s  character,  the  intellectual  contem* 
platiion  of  Ms  attributes,  should  lead  us  to  self-revievr  and 
humiliation.   Tliis  practical  effect  should  not  bo  confinOd 
merely  to  what  are  termed  his  moral  attributes.   We  m&f 
indeed  consider  abstractly,  and  for  scientific  purposes,  cer> 
liain  aspects  of  his  nature,  certain  modes  of  his  being,  and 
denominate  them  natural  or  intellectual  attributes.   But  in 
reality  his  being  is  one  and  indivisible.   His  nature  is  not 
separable  into  parts.  All  those  states  which  we,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  term  qualities  or 
characteristics,  really  coexist  and  cohere;  they  are  very 
inadequate  8ym>>ols  to  express  a  nature  which  is  at  once 
personal  and  boundless,  a  perfection  whose  moral  and  in- 
tellectual excellences  can  no  more  be  separated  than  the 
exact  edge  or  transition  points  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Such  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
never  teach  us  to  gaze  upon  these  attributes  as  intellecUial 
propositions.    The  omniscience  of  God  is  a  holy  omnia* 
cience.   The  omnipresence  of  God  is  the  prer  jce  of  spot- 
less holiness  and  infinite  love.  The  power  of  God  is  tiie 
agent  and  executor  of  perfect  righteousness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  look  at  any  of  the  symbols  of  Divine  agency  around 
us,  the  practical  effect  should  be  lowly  adoration  and  thd 
deepest  self-abasement.  The  moon,  walking  in  hdr  bright- 
ness, is  the  teacher  of  moral  puri^.  The  stars  in  their 
eourses,  with  sounds  inaudible  to  our  gross  sense,  whisper 
of  the  moral  serenity  of  that  Being  wh^  appointed  tbem 
their  circuits.  The  gorgeous  apparitions  in  the  v&Himt 
evening  sky  prefigure  a  realm  whose  pure  light  nev^  fades 
away.    M  nature,  all  visible  forms,  all  thb  lirondroitt 
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mi  immortal  nature,  spoak  not  aimply  of  abvtraot  pow«r 
midl  vast  knowlodlge,  nor  aimply  of  God*n  overflowing  love, 
but  by  Ibo  la.fr  of  contraat,  by  ono  of  tho  most  acUve  prinoi^ 
plea  of  pur  nature,  they  lead  m  to  feel  our  own  impuril^, 
our  0wn  boIploMneiw,  the  fearful  uncongeniality  of  our  nar 
twp&  to  tliat  of  Him  witjA  whom  we  have  to  do.  What 
are  toe,  that  we  should  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  suck  gIo« 
lies  ?  Why  should  defilement  njar  divine  "purity  ?  Why 
should  beings  so  corrupt,  with  hearts  eo  inclined  to  evil, 
with  eyea  blind  to  the  moral  beauty  that  is  lavished  all 
around,  be  permitted  to  deface  what  they  cannot  love  and 
appreciate  f  "  Search  me  and  try  my  heart  i  by  thy  cleans' 
ing  power  qualify  me  to  live  in  a  world  radiant  with  the  Di* 
vine  perfccUons,  to  be  on  accepted  worshipper  in  thie  pure 
temple,  and  to  meditate,  thoughtfully,  on  thy  uncreated 
Tories  I  "—th'ts  should  be  the  spontaneous  exclamation  of 
every  one,  who  is  permitted  to  turn  aside  and  seeothia  great 
sight, 

Another  remark  on  this  Psalm  is,  that  we  discover  in  it  a 
letison  why  a  portion  of  inspiration  is  communicated  to  us  in 
iStm  form  of  poetry.  It  is  not  simply  because  it  is  more  elo- 
quent than  prose,  because  figurative  language  makes  a  deep- 
er and  more  vivid  impression.  It  is  because  it  gives  a  inter. 
ood  more  adeqiuite  impression,  because  it  approaches  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  comprehended,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  import  false  or  perverted  conceptions.  The 
I^Hvic^  attrhates  ore,  in  their  nature,  illimitable,  and  M  the 
be«t  con  be  but  partially  and  feebly  apprdheoded.  Yet  those 
4elu|^tipns  in  the  ^riptures  ore  the  most  impres«dve,  the 
iQaQ9t  adequate,  which  ore  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
language  «^  common  lif»,  where  the  illustrodons  ore  the 
llKSMt  definite,  the  least  mensurable,.tbe  leosi  japprehenul^e. 
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hy  the  mere  iinde:;:irt»ndiDgt-->tho«o  objects  in  the  nuitomll 
univerae  being  oeleoted  which  onn  be  rapreawntod  only  «e 
it  were  in  otiilinCt  necosMurily  conveying  tho  idea  of  &n  in- 
definite TAstneiM,  of  an  immeasurabie  depth,  of  unimagined 
velocity.  There  is  a  senne,  thtirefore,  in  which  the  boot 
method  of  representation  is  the  most  indefinite,  the  least 
oognizabia  by  the  mere  intellect.  We  do  not  discover 
truth,  we  do  not  feel  its  power,  by  the  aid  of  one  faculty 
alone.  For  tliis  purpose  we  have  the  principle  of  faith,  we 
have  the  power  of  emotion,  the  faculty  of  imagination,  all 
to  be  employed  in  some  form  or  another,  in  addition  to  the 
light  of  reason,  in  obtaining  some  conceptions  of  Him, 
whom  to  know  is  refreshment  to  the  heart,  support  to  the 
intellect,  eternal  life  to  the  soul.  Tho  mercy  of  ^he  Lord 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  the  high  und  the  lody  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity ;  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contaui ;  who  reigneth  clothed  in  majesty ;  who  has  been  th^ 
dwelling-place  of  his  servants  in  all  generations ;  who  walk-i 
eth  oa  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  whose  spirit  garnished  th9, 
heavens,  these  and  similar  delineations,  because  of  their 
indefiniteness,  do  actually  impart  the  most  ennrbling  and 
satisfying  conceptions  of  God.  On  such  subjects,  that 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  is  nearest;  the  truth*. 
Hence  the  PdaliA  which  we  have  been  considering  b  one 
Qf  the  principal  proof-passages  for  two  or  three  of  the  attri* 
butes  of  the  Almighty.  Hence  a  main  reasoia  why  th^ 
Hebrews,  and  ail  who  have  enjoyed  their  poetry,  oublimer 
beyond  comparison  than  any  other,  have  attained  to  the^ 
purest  and  most  spuitual  conceptions  of  Crod> 

I  remark,  again,  that  this  subject  is  in  the  highest  Aegrm 
9f  a  practical  character.  The  attributes  of  God  — •  hia  om-^ 
aipresence  and  oinniscience— seem  to  be  far  away  ikm 
vs,  to  have  little  vital  ccmnecdon  with  our  dedly  habits  of 
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ttiooght  and  feeling.  Tet  they  are  attributes  fruitful  of  ap* 
plication,  topics  oroiflowing  with  inntniction. 

We  need  such  themes  to  correct  the  levity,  the  frivolous 
indifference  which  is  oo  natural  to  us,  the  tendency  to  a 
superficial  and  conventional  life,  by  which  one  is  robbed  of 
his  birthright  as  a  serious  and  meditative  student  in  the  vast 
field  of  religious  truth.  The  frequent  contemplation  of 
those  attributes  would  ennoble  the  mind,  would  divest  it  of 
its  degrading  trivialities,  would  impart  to  it  a  wholcBorne 
awe,  would  gradually  reveal  to  it  somewhat  of  tho  close- 
ness and  preciousnoss  of  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
its' Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Again,  the  longer  one  lives,  provided  his  mental  and 
moral  habits  are  in  any  measure  correct,  the  more  will  he 
feel  the  depth  of  his  ignorance,  the  more  will  he  see  that 
he  has  as  yet  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  the  fragments  of 
truth,  the  less  confidently  will  he  speak  of  the  certainty  of 
his  knowledge,  the  profounder  will  be  his  consciousness 
that  immeasurable  tracts  lie  beyond  his  feeble  ken,  and  the 
more  earnestly  will  he  ask  for  that  illuminating  spirit  that 
searcheth  the  dark  things  of  God,  the  more  grateful  will 
he  be  that  there  is  an  open  door  to  One  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  wisdom. 

Agaiii,'  are  we  at  any  time  solitary  ?  Are  we  following 
the  path  of  duty  in  the  farthest  East,  or  the  utmost  West, 
where  the  sun  gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
flames  on  the  Pacific  isles  ?  Are  we  surrounded  by  untu» 
tored  men,  whom  we  are  trying  to  lead  to  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  between  whom  and  ourselves  there  can  be 
but  little  communion  ?  How  refreshmg  may  be  the  thought 
that  we  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  sovereign  intelligence, 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  our  solitariness  may  widen 
and  shorten  the  channel  of  communication  between  us! 
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Our  noult  may  find  «  prenent  Grod  m  it  would  be  impoMriUo 
in  a  Christian  land.  The  everlasting  antna  may  bu  nround 
us  in  a  sense  never  felt  elsewhere. 

So  it  may  be  in  times  of  affliction,  when  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  supports  is  felt  as  a  most  melancholy  real- 
i^ ;  when  the  soul,  detached  from  all  other  relief,  may  still 
sing,  The  Lord  is  my  refuge,  I  shall  not  want.  I  will 
praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfu"y  and  wonderfully  mode, — 
made  immortal  and  spiritunl  like  thee,  made  to  sustain  con> 
scious  and  most  endearing  relations  to  thee,  made  wise  by 
thine  unsearchable  wisdom,  made  happy  in  thine  immediate 
presence,  destined  to  an  everlasting  progress  towards  that 
great  luminary,  the  faint  irradiations  of  whose  love  now, 
in  this  distant  world,  are  my  song  in  my  pilgrimage. 


SERMON  II. 
THB  THIEF  ON  THE  CROSS. 

AKD  OitVi  OV  tHB  ttAUBVAOTOBB  WHICH  "WBSB  BAKQBD,  BAILED  ON 
HIM,  BATIKO,  IV  THOU  BK  OHBIBT,  BAVA  TH7BBI.ir  AND  VS. 
BDT  THB  OTHBB,  ANSWBBINa,  BBBUICBD  HIM,  BATING,  DOBT  NOT 
THOU  BBAB  OOD,  BBBIMG  THOU  ART  IN  TUB  BAMB  OONDBMNA- 
TION  t  AND  WB  INDEED  JUBTLT ;  SOB  WB  KBCBIVB  THB  DUB  BB- 
WABD  OV  OUB  deeds:  but  this  SIAR  hath  DONB'NOTHIMO 
AMi'bB.  and  HB  said  unto  JBSUB,  I^OBD,  BBKBMBEB  MB  WHEN 
THOU  OOaCBBT  INTO  THT  KINGDOM.  AND  JBBUS  BAID  UNTO  HIM, 
YBBILT  I  BAT  UNTO  THBB,  TO-DAT  8HAI.T  THOU  BE  WITH  MR  IN 

rABADisB. — Lake  xzUi.  39  -  43. 

It  is  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  there  is  far  less 
local  informatioa  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old. 
The  interesting  scenes  and  events  described  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  accompanied  with  many  esact  geographical 
or  topographical  notices.  We  associate  the  event  with  the 
place.  We  can  ttavel  or  stop  with  the  writer  wherever  he 
journeys  or  rests.  But  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  far 
otherwise.  We,  search  in  vain  for  those  purecibc  statements, 
in  te^axd  to  localities,  which  are  needed  in  order  to  identify 
f  them  at  the  present  moment  We  know  that  the  Saviour 
was  bom  at  Bethlehem  an'd  brought  up  at  Nazareth.  More 
ap&aifie  information  b  not  furmshedv  On  one  occasion,  the 
enraged  inhi^bitants  of  Nazareth  led  him  to  the  brow  of  the 
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hill  on  vrhioh  their  city  was  bui|t,  in  ordor  to  cast  him  down 
hoadlong.  But  the  exact  scene  of  this  popular  outbreak 
cannot  be  determinoH.  We  do  not  know  on  what  mountain 
the  loving  and  astonished  Peter  wished  to  build  tabernacles 
for  the  three  glorious  forms.  Wo  learn  that  Jesus  wept  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  But  that  sacred  tomb  has  long  since  ^ 
disappeared.  We  hear  that  the  garden  of  agony  was  over 
the  brook  Kidrcn.  But  neither  the  recording  Evangelist, 
nor  unimpeachcd  tradition,  enables  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Man  of  Sorrows  prayed  more  ear- 
nestly. Pilate's  judgment-hall,  and  Herod's  courtly  abode, 
long  ago  perished.  The  "  dolorous  way  "  cannot  be  traced. 
We  often  speak  of  the  hill  of  Calvary.-  Yet  the  Gospels 
speak  not  of  any  eminence,  on  which  the  tree  of  shame  was 
erected.  The  probability  is  that  the  greatest  event  in  the 
world's  history  took  place  in  a  most  uninteresting  spot,  cer- 
tainly  outside  of  the  walls,  perhaps  on  a  level  plat  of  ground, 
or  u  slight  knoll,  between  two  dusty  roads,  desecrated  as 
the  receptacle  of  things  abhorred.  The  sufierer  was  willing 
to  drink  every  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cjp.  When  he  has 
bowed  his  head  in  death,  and  the  sad  scene  is  over,  how 
refreshing  it  is,  how  pleasant,  to  think  of  Joseph's  kind 
promptitude !  How  delightful,  if  loe  could  have  as&isted  in 
wrapping  that  sacred  form  in  the  clean  linen  cloth  and 
placing  it  in  the  new  tomb,  hewn  out  of  tfrock,  in  a  garden, 
if  we  could  have  known  the  precise  spot  where  the  celestial 
watchers  guarded  their  trust !  But  that  garden  gate  none 
of  us  can  enter.  We  are  commanded  not  to  seek  the  liv- 
ing aEFiong  the  dead.  There  is  no  holy  sepulchre  except  in 
uncertain  and  worthless  tradition. 

For  the  obscurity  which  rests  over  these  hallowed  grounds, 
there  appear  to  be  two  sufficient  reoions.   Were  the  iden- 
tical spots  most  cherished  by  the  Saviour,  or  most  cele* 
33» 
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hrtkVbA  in  his  history,  knowd^  there  might  be  no  end  to  thd 
BUperotitilous  reverance  which  would  bo  fell  for  thorn,  no 
limit  to  the  pilgrimages  which  Protestant  ChritMendom 
would  make  thithei'.  An  interost  would  havov  been  impart* 
bd  to  holy  plades^  which  belongs  to  holy  (hingB ;  a  local  Sav^ 
icur  would  have  been  sought;  Judea  would  have  remained 
the  glory  of  all  lands  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  relig- 
ion which  was  to  be  universal,  and  a  kind  of  sanction 
Would  have  been  given  to  an  abuse  which  is  now  flagrant 
and  most  melancholy. 

Another  reason  for  the  comparative  obscurity  which  rests 
over  the  interesting  localities  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is,  that  minute  particulars  of  this  nature  are  not  need- 
ed. Moral  painting,  ^iritml  ideas,  absorb  our  attention. 
The  local,  the  typical,  the  visible,  have  passed  away.  It  is 
vath  thoughts,  feelings,  invisible  reatities^  that  we  aro  ccm- 
cemed.  We  have  left  the  mount  that  might  be  touched, 
and  have  become  members  of  the  general  assembly  and' 
church  of  the  fiist-bom.  We  need  not  the  scaffolding  of 
the  old  dispensation.  We  may  feast  upon  trutl^s  invisible 
and  eternal.  We  are  not  transformed  in  spirit  by  gazing 
Into  a  tomb ;  penitence  is  not  excited  by  handling  a  nail  or 
a  spear;  we  are  no  nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Tabor  or 
CHivet  than  in  the  lowliest  valley.  It  is  the  character  of  our 
Bedeemer  which  we  must  try  to  unlock.  It  is  the  spiritual 
significance  of  his  actions  which  should  engage  our  closest 
atiention.  It  b  the  miracle  itself,  not  the  place  where  it 
was  performed ;  it  is  the  sufibring  itself,  and  the  meek  pa- 
wnee with  which  it  was  endured,  not  the  instruments  with 
which  it  was  inflicted,  that  should  affect  our  deepest  sensi'- 
bHities. 

Hie  last  six  hours  in  our  Saviour*s  life  are  full  of  this 
moral  paintmg.   We  do  not  need  a  description  of  the  lo- 


onility,  or  of  the  I'nstramento  of  tortairev  or  bf  any  ftttoiiding 
oitcuniflitancQS  of  this,  toture.  Every  word  is  hifpn&omt, 
eveVy  inoident  crowded  with  instruction.  Vifi  would  tiot  ho 
drawn  away  from  the  imptnt  of  this  great  ivsigiSdy  by  any 
outward  accessory.  Wo  would  ponder  the  truths  which 
cluster  around  this  cKiene  of  BU<%ring.  Of  theaOv  none,  poi^ 
haps,  are  more  weightyi  than  those  which  are  taught  or  ink^ 
plied  in  the  passage  that  has  been  read,  and  the  parallel 
accounts  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

The  first  lesson  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is 
this.  Important  variations  and  apparent  contradictioDo 
even,  in  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures,  do  not  impair 
their  inspiration.  In  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  oft  the 
two  tlueves,  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  there  aeetn  to 
be  serious  disorepancieer.  Matthew  states  timt  there  wers 
two  thieves  crucified  with  our  Iiord«  one  on  the  right  hattd 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  ac .  diat  both  of  tiiem  joined  ia 
reidling  him.  Mark  simply  mentions  that  two  thieves  were 
crucified,  and  that  thus  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  '*  £D6 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.^*  John,  who  is  supo 
posed  to  have  written  his  Gospel  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  die  others,  adverts  to  the  crucifixion  of  the  two  men,  but 
without  describing  their  character,  without  calling  them 
thieves  or  malefactors.  He  also  subjoins,  that  tiieir  sufier* 
ings  outiosted  those  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  in  consequence 
their  legs  were  broken,  in  order  that,  life  being  esctindt^ 
weir  bodies  might  be  removed  from  the  cross  before  tiie 
Sabbath.  Luke  supplies  other  and  important  particulars,  •~r 
ib&t  they  were  Ud  mth  Christ  to  be  put  to  death ;  that  it  was 
only  one  that  railed  upoc  him ;  that  he  was  rebuked  by  his 
companion,  who  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  sentenoe» 
declared  the  perfect  innocence  of  our  Lord,  and  sought  and 
received  from  him  Uie  promise  of  immediate  admiKUon  io^ 
his  kingdom. 
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;,  'The  principal  discrepnncy  m  betwgen  Matthew  and  iMko* 
.One  mode  of  reconciling  it  is  by  the  suppovition  of  Mat- 
thew^s  intending  to  make  only  the  general  statement,  that, 
nmong  th6  bitter  reproaches  oast  on  our  Lord,  some  pro- 
ceeded even  from  the  cross  of  shame  and  suflfering ;  that  a 
fellow.fate  and  excruciating  pain  were  not  enough  to  melt 
the  heart  into  sympathy  and  forbearance.  It  is  a  mode  of 
iopeaking  not  by  any  means  extraordinary,  especially  in 
very  brief  and  cotidensed  narratives.  One  of  these  male< 
fkotoro  was  taken  as  the  representative  of  both.  ,  We  are 
not  to  interpret  the  word  thieves  in  the  strictest  sense.  It  is 
found  in  a  popular  historical  narrative,  not  in  a  severe  sci- 
entific treatise. 

Moaes  in  the  book  of  Numbers  states  that,  when  Eorah 
and  his  company  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  his  fam- 
ily and  all  that  apper^ined  to  him  shared  a  like  fate ;  yet 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  we  learn  that  some  of  his  descend- 
ants  were  then  living.  The  first  account  states  the  general 
fiiiot^  the  second  limits  and  explains.  Matthew  asserts  what 
true  in  general,  that  Christ  was  reviled  in  circumstan- 
ces where  one  would  expect  the  utmost  sympathy.  Luke 
limits,  but  does  not  contradict,  Matthew*8  assertion,  and  also 
adds  important  particulars. 

Another  mode  of  reconciling  the  discrepancy  is,  by  sup- 
posing tlwt  the  exercise  of  penitence  and  faith  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  malefactors  was  sudden.  There  were  six 
long  hours  in  which  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  At  first,  he 
was  disposed  to  join  his  companion  in  taunting  the  meek 
suflTerer,  who  hung  between  them.  Subsequently,  however, 
and  perhaps  when  the  last  sands  of  his  probation  were  run- 
ning, di^e  grace,  in  a  moment,  melted  the  heart  of  stone, 
and  turned  cruel  reproach  into  humble  confession  and  ear- 
nest enti^aty.    If  this  interpretation  be  admitted,  both 
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Sirat)ge1i0ts  toe  literally  conect;  ond  merolj  adds  to  Che 
incidents  mentioned  by  the  other* 

Should  it  be  asked,  Why  do  these  Biblical  nrxhitives  obca- 
slon  any  difficulty  ?  They  are  all  alike  inspired ;  why  should 
there  bo  any  seeming  disagreement  in  their  accounts? 
Such  a  dead  uniformity,  it  niight  be  replied^  would  dbstrorf 
much  'of  the  interest  which  we  now  feel  m  theta.  Not  ft 
little  of  the  power  of  these  simple  and  wonderful  narretivQis 
arises  fi^om  this  very  diversi^  of  slyle  and  incidents  Each» 
under  the  guidance  of  the  inspiring  Paraclete,  iA  an  origin 
nal.  Each  writer  preserves  his  own  individual  peculiaiiiies, 
Each  records  the  events  and  circumstances  which  affected 
him  personally  in  the  greatest  degree,  or  which  wer^ 
brought  most  prominently  to  his  notice.  The  mutual  difiexb 
ences  of  the  writers  thus  become  one  of  the  most  iiiterest)> 
ing  traits  in  the  general  history.  • 

Besides,  these  difibrences  lay  the  firmeist  basis  for  estab^ 
lishing  the  authenticity  of  the  narratives.  It  is  thus  demoQfa 
etrated  j  that  there  could  have  been  no  coUurio?;!,  ncr  prerioni 
concert,  in  the  writeris.  The  histo:)^  is  the  product  of  2bur 
hbiiest  ahd  independent  witnesses  |  neiihert  unloiifa  it  bo 
John,  knowing  what  the  others  had  written  or  v^ould  write  $ 
all  giving  their  impressions,  in  that  artless,  miassunncig 
manner  ^hich  would  most  deeply  interest  the  reader  and 
stamp  a  genuinene^  on  the  works  that  cannot  be'  mistaken 
or  set  aside.  If,  still,  we  find  jiroblems  that  we  cetBcofl 
solve,  difficulties  that  we  cannot  reconcUe^  we  are  to  w<> 
member  that  there  may  be  an  invincible  necessity  for  iias. 
The  Gospels  are  nearly  two  thousand  yii&ss  old.  -WbsA 
was  plain  to  the  contemporaries  of  Bilatthew  and  Luke  j  may 
be  obscure  to  us.  We  cannot  place  ourselves  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  cisntury/  if  we 
reject      Gospels  on  the  score  of  some  minor  difficvSt^ 
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uro  must  abandon  alt  faith  in  human  testimony,  and  iow 
ouroelves  in  hopeless  scepticism. 

A  second  truth  taught  by  this  passago  is,  that  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  do  not  pass  into  a  condition  of  sleep  or  insensi- 
bility between  death  and  the  resurrection.  "  To^dap  shalt 
tiwu  bo  with  me  in  paraditej'^  To-day  thou  wilt  be  in  an- 
other state  of  existence,  bet  a  happy,  conscious* being. 
From  thy  death  of  torture  thou  shalt  be  translated,  not  into 
a  Messianio  kingdom  of  an  earlhly  nature,  such  aa  the  Jews 
desire,  but  into  paradise  itself,  into  the  garden  of  spiritual 
delight,  of  which  the  terrestrial  Eden  was  but  a  faint  em- 
blem. Into  no  intermediate  state  of  penance,  of  ^i^rj^  pun- 
fioation,  or  of  torpid  repose,  shalt  thou  g;o ;  but  where  I  om 
in  glory,  shalt  thout  my  servant,  be.  The  transition  shall 
be  instantaneous  and  complete. 

This  emphatic  assurance  of  our  Saviour  cannot  be  set 
aside  or  explain«>d  away,  by  supposing,  as  some  have  done, 
that  this  intermediate  state,  being  one  of  absolute  insensi- 
bili^f ,  is  accounted  as  nothing ;  that  the  long  intervening  ages 
would  be  to  the  slumbering  soul  as  though  they  had  never 
been ;  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him  whether  he 
ntw  entered  cm  the  blissful  ravrards  of  heaven,  or  thousands 
oS  years  hence,  provided  he  were  totally  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  thoM  ages.  But  we  cannot  suppoM  that  the  Sav- 
icttr,  on  this  awful  occasion,  would  trifle  with  language,  or 
a^oift  with  the  feelings 'of  the  penit&nt  sufferer.  The  em- 
photic  word,  the  fitnras  of  the  occasi(m,  the  necessarily  ac- 
tive state  of  tile  human  soul,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
gnage  is  to  be  ZlteroUy  interpreted,  and  that  the  step  from 
the  ero»  to  tiui  crown,  though  agonising,  was  but  for  a 
moment. 

A  third  tnitii  taught  in  the  text  is,  that  the  soul  of  our 
liord,  daring  the  titree  days  in  which  hb  body  was  in  the 
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Umht  did  not  descend  into  hell,  in  order  to  make  knowtt  :lhe 
Gospel  to  the  spirits  in  confinement  there. '  By  the  ihisinteiV 
pretation  of  a  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  in- 
drotitet  that  Christ  by  the  spirit  went  and  prettched  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  some  have,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  our 
Iiord  actually  visitod  the  regions  of  the  lost,  md  proclainded 
to  its  fniserable  inhabitants  that  message  of  grace  which 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  on  earth,  and  thu«  obtained 
a  fresh  triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  opening,  at 
Us  pleasure,  the  gatos  of  hell  and  of  death. 

Our  Lord  himself,  however,  in  the  text,  asserts  the  con-' 
tirary.  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,''^  Not 
to  the  dark  realms  of  woe  will  my  spirit  descend  to  offer  ft 
second  probation  to  the  imprisoned  sinners  there.  My  com* 
mission  of  mercy  is  limited  to  the  earth,  to  the  living  de«' 
•cendants  of  Adam.  The  messafrx  of  salvation  will  not 
pierce  the  abodes  of  those  who  despised  Moseses  law,  or  who 
were  disobedient  when  the  long-suffering  of  6od  waited  m 
the  days  of  Noah.  I  e^end  to  my  Father  and  your  Fa-' 
dier,  to  my  God  and  your  God.  My  freed  spirit  shall  pftsa' 
its  brief  and  happy  sojourn  there,  till  reunited  to  its  risen 
and  gloriBed  companion.  - 

We  may  learn  from  this  narrative,  as  a  fourth  !e»!(»,' 
that  the  soul  may  be  active,  may  be  able  to  think  and  de- 
liberate, may  be  tranquil  even,  while  the  -  body  is  racked 
with  pain.  The  intense  suffering  of  death  on  the  cross 
is  owing  especially  to  three  circumstances.  It  is  a  very' 
dow  and  protracted  method.  Ntt^  vital  point  is  touched.  It 
n  <mly  the  extremities  which  first  suffer.  Death,  thoagh 
eamestiy  desired,  will  not  come.— Tlie  agony,  gradually 
increasing,  sometimes  lasted  two  or  three  days,  till  finally 
tbd  release  was  rather  owing  to  hunger,  or  to  an  exbaus- 
tioo  of  nature,  than  to  any  other  cause. 


.  J^^g|U^i  ithe  perfoot  helplomnew  of  tho  victim  added  im- 
OH^tlfQly  to  the  pain.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  suf* 
fering  is  sometimes  the  product  of  what  in  themselves  and 
At  first  are  inconveniences  or  annoyances.  Inability  to  move 
thff  hu^^  or  the  fooft  n>ay  be,  for  a  fevf  moments,  only  a  tri> 
iBiflg  afiTtur^  wb^n,  if  continued  for  an  hour  or  six  hours, 
it  may  ocQasion  a  n&r/ous  distress,  with  which  what  is 
(^allpd  escntcititi»g  pain  cannot  be  compared.  A  victim 
bf^ging,  almost  naked,  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  un- 
told annoyances  and  accidents  of  such  a  position,  without 
thi)  postiibility  of  moving  a  muscle  for  relief,  or  in  defence, 
must  experience  a  distress  which  language  has  little  power 
to  describe. 

.  AgauQ,  the  parts  affected  by  thif;  mode  of  punishment  are, 
M  is  well  known,  full  cf  the  most  delicate  nerves^  senntive 
to  pain,  shrinking  from  all  rude  handlbg  with  an  almost 
iatelligeiit  instinct  The  sensibility,  the  vitality,  of  the  living 
principle  seems  to  be,  in  some  cases,  great  in  proportion  to 
diftanoe  from  its  central  yourc9*  The  heart  is  insen- 
^ble  to  pain,  while  a  finger  may  render  existen^je  neariy 
inUderable.  A  nail  driven  through  the  hand  nwy  inflict  a 
torture  of  the  most  refined  and  ingenious  description,  not 
affecting  life,  but  just  below  that  point  where  any  increase 
wimld  be  immediately  fital.  Consciousness  is  perfecdy 
awake,  not  a  smj^e  sensibility  is  l^unted. 
Now  pemtent  thief,  while  enduriog  these  and  other 
,  ondesoribe^^  paogi,  was  able  to  fi;^  his  mind  on  religious 
tnith,  could  sefleqt  cfi  lus  past  life,  could  exercise  dl  the 
powers  of  a  fi^  and  sesponsiUe  agent,  could  deliberate  and 
ebooie.  Evesy  pore  in  hn  body  might  seem  to  be  an  inlet 
to  paiiQ,  every  nerve  within  him  m\y  a  living  channel  of 
aogui^  yet  his  mind  raw  superior  to  it  all  {  calm  trust, 
elevated  hopes,  were  comforting  his  soul  in  that  dreadful 
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kottr,  proving  that  the  soul  m&y  live  indefmdmtJp  of  iti 
•ufferiog  oompanion,  it  being  an  emanation  of  the  original 
and  immaterial  spirit 

The  pasaage  suggests  a  fifth  lesson,-— that  the  some 
means  of  grace,  the  saiae  touching  incidents,  the  sam* 
manifeotations  of  spiritual  truth,  which  in  one  case  eWooi 
a  radical  reformation  in  the  moral  character,  do  yet  in  an* 
other  case,  where  the  circumstances  seem  to  be  exactly  anal* 
ogous,  have  no  effect,  or  only  harden  the  heart  still  more* 
The  impenitent  thief  did  not  feel,  or  resisted,  all  those  influ* 
enceswhich  so  suddenly  transformed  his  companion.  Not 
only  that ;  he  had  the  cruelty  to  taunt  his  felbw<suil^rei*^ 
and  to  join  in  the  bitter  ribaldry  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee. 

Sixthly,  the  text  implies  that  there  is  a  punishment  for  aiii 
beyond  the  present  life.  To'day  thou  shalt  not  be  with  me 
in  paradise,  is  as  true  as  its  converse.  If  there  be  a  para- 
dise for  the  one,  theio  is  a  region  of  woc^  for  the  other.  If 
dus  be  not  the  meaning,  human  language  has  no  sense.  It 
is  miserable  sc^histry  only  which  can  evade  this  conoltMioa. 

A  seventh  leison  which  we  may  learn  from  thb  theme,  ia 
the  wonderful  power  ')f  faith.  It  b  so  remarkable  an  in*' 
stance,  as  to  appear  to  some  neariy  incredible.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  a^^^ount  for  the  phenomenoa  by  suppos* 
iog  that  the  penitent  thief  had  previously,  by  sonw  meant, 
been  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Cbrii^  and  in  time 
last  moments  his  faith  fastened  upon  the  truths  which  be 
had  before  comprehended,  so  that  it  was  only  a  kind  <tf 
rwiving  of  previous  impressions.  Others  have  supposed 
that  he  was  comparatively  an  inmeaU  man,  that  he  had 
been  seduced  by  his  more  hardened  companions  or  by  odter 
leaders  in  crime,  and  that  there  was,  in  a  sense,  a  prspared- 
aesB  for  the  change  which  occurred,  or  rather  oo  decided 
aotipatl^  to  it. 
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'  But  these  ftre  mere  conjectures,  probably  without  any 
foundatbn  in  fact.  It  seems  rather  to  be  •recorded,  an  a 
most  instructive  exnmple  of  the  grasp  with  which  a  de8.>air- 
ing  yet  believing  soul  takes  hold  of  its  Eedeemer.  Blessed 
are  thooo  who  have  not  seen,  yet  have  believed;  thrice 
bl6«sed  he  who  sow,  in  this  dark  hour,  when  to  human  oyes 
all  was  lost,  when  hell  was  on  the  point  of  celebrating  its 

,  final  triumph,  when  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  ages  were 
apparently  ending  in  total  gloom,— -who  saw, in  the  pale, 
agonized,  dying  form  at  his  side,  the  King  of  Israel,  the 
reigning  Messiah,  —  who'fixed  his  hopes  immavahly  there ^ 
l^hen  Apostles  shrank  faithless  away, — who  loved  and 
adored  when  hope  seemed  to  be  a  delusion  and  love  a 
mockery, —who,  amid  the  din  of  that  infuriate  multitude, 
the  bitter  taunts  of  his  companion  in  crime,  and  a  thousand 
chilling  circumstances,  could  still  place  his  tranquil  and  con> 

'  fident  trust  on  an  expiring  Saviour,  hanging  like  the  imean- 
est  slave  on  a  cross.  He  thus  presented  an  example  of 
vnwaoering  faith  which  has  perhaps  never  been  pamlleled. 
It  is  accounted  for  only  in  one  way, —  grace  was  granted 
in  proportion  to  the  exigency.  Sovereign  love  had  here  its 
field  of  triumph.  Underneath  this  dying  malefactor  were 
the  Everlasting  Arms.  It  was  one  of  those  extremititg^  when 
Divine  Mercy  rejoices  to  show  its  wondrous  strength; — > 
midnight  mthout,  heaven  dawning  on  the  soul. 

This  passage  teaches,  in  the  eighth  place,  the  inherent 
dignity  of  th3  Eedeemer.  An  earthly  monarch,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  authority  ,^  has  delighted  to  confer  privileges 
and  rights  upon  some  of  his  subjects  or  allies,  in  order  to 
show  wkere  was  the  source  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
their  power.  Some,  by  the  bounty  and  regal  magnificence 
of  their  giAs,  luive  been  styled  king-'makers ;  ^ving  to  their 
dependents  provinces  and  kingdoms  almost  as  an  every-day 
ai^ir. 
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But  our  Lord  asserted  his  more  than  imperiAl  prerogiio 
tivot  by  dispensing  favors  when  he  was  himself  in  the  very 
depths  oft  humiliation.  He  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
when  the  lost  sands  of  his  own  life  wore  running.  When 
drinking  the  cup  of  Divine  wrath  to  the  dregs,  he  offered  a 
Grown  of  unfading  glory.  When  apparently  of  all  men 
meat  miserable,  he  proffered  gifts  richer  than  all  the  treatr 
uras  of  earth.  When  bowing  his  agonized  head,  smitten 
of  God  and  afflicted,  he  assumed  a  right  which  none  but 
God  himself  can  exorcise. 

No  moment  of  his  wonderful  life  was  so  sub!ime  as  this. 
No  event  of  moral  grandeur  like  this  can  be  imagine(|ik 
The  SODS  of  genius  have  tried  feebly  to  pencil  almost  evQiQf 
other  great  exigency  of  his  life.  None  ever  attempted  ihU^^ 
The  most  cunning  art,  the  most  creative  skill,  would  utterly 
fail  to  combine  that  meek  patience,  that  divine  compassion, 
that  human  pity,  that  awful  consciousness  of  power,  that 
intensity  of  a;!guish,  tha|  more  than  human  philanthropy, 
which  must  at  this  moment  have  marked  the  countenance 
of  the  sufferer.  Dyi'Ag,  yet  giving  life ;  nailed  to  a  croes, 
yet  holding  the  key  of  death  and  of  heaven ;  covered  with, 
every  badge  of  contumely  and  'xsora,  yet  crowning  otheri 
with  immortal  diadems ;  robbed  of  all  things,  yet  giving  all 
as  his  native  nght !  Truly  he  wa$  the  Wonderful,  joining 
in  his  own  person  the  strangest  contrasts,  the  most  inexpli- 
cable mysteries. 

.  Lastly,  this  theme  suggests  the  kindfv  the  Author  of 
the  Bible.  Perhaps  no  passage  of  Scrip  i  "  we  may  bo 
allowed  the  expression,  has  been  more  ubcj.  It  is  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  a  world  of  sinners  like  ours ;  where  oflen 
guilt,  having  run  astonishing  lengths,  is  suddenly  stopped, 
and  is  exchanged  for  bitter  remorse  and  terrible  forebod- 
ings; where  a  suicidal  despair  would  take  possession  of 
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iHm  toQl,  W«9re  it  hot  fcr  the  reoollectton  of  u  oaso  liko  this, 
if  a  mulefactor  like  him  could  be  ^  itrdonedvWhy  may  not 
J?  If  mercy  could  reach  his  diire  exigenoy,'why  may  it 
not  ^ach  mine  9  Jf  hi$  crimsornod  sotil  could  be  washed 
whitOi,  ?B  it  wore  in  a  moment,  mine  is  not  a  cas^  '^f  uttev 
liopelessness.  If  a  holy  heaven  oould  open  its  gates  to 
Itimt  it  may  to  tne.* 

It  was  tEtlso,  doubtless,  foreseen,  that  there  would  be  cases 
of  extremity,  where  a  doctrine  would  be  insufficient;  where 
an  abstract  statement  could  not  touch  the  soul ;  where  Aesh 
■and  heart  were  failing,  and  reason  and  memory  refusing  to 
iMnrform  their  office ;  where  in  a  few  moments  the  soul  would 
\»  beyond  redemption ;  where  a  touching  ewample  was  of  all 
thitigs  most  needed ;  where  the  recollection  of  6  eitnilar  in- 
•tance  could  in  a  moment  melt  the  heart  of  Mono ;  where 
departing  spirit  could  say,  if  nothing  else,  *^  Lord,  re> 
ttsember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.**  . 
.  And  these  are  not  cases  of  extreme  depravfty^^li^nCw 
Thn^^Mffisage  has  been  ltMilin  to  many  a  stricken  "^dul,  to 
«oro©  of  delicate  overwrought  sensibilities,  who  have 
embalmed  ilie  incident  and  their  «wn  experience  in  immor- 
tal verse,  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the  efiect  of  the  nar- 
^tive  till  the  Church  shall  be  militant  no  longer. 
,  It  has  been  emphatically  a  word  in  setAon  to  many  a 
'WCiary  soul ;  a  message  of  life  to  not  a  few  despairing  sin- 
Stero;  the  first  inlet  to  the  most  precious  discoveries  of 
grace ;  the  first  introduction  to  a  dying  and  atoning  Be- 
deein8r,  to  i>e  followed  by  6a(*^red  communion  widi  him 
in  his  great  commemorative  rite  on  earth,  and  perfected  in 
blissful  and  endless  fellowship  in  heaven. 


*  See  Memoir,  p.  856. 
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LlVINa  WITHOUT  GODi 

WITHOUT  OOD  ITX  THX)  WOBLD.  —  EphosiaDS  U.  12. 

T^B  Apostle,  in  this  paBsage,  does  not  assert  that  the 
Ephesi&ns  had  been  without  godi  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  they  had  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  them.  The  city 
and  the  country,  Uie  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  heavens, 
icefficrf  .with  divinities.  ' 
^  Neither  does  Paul  imply  that  they  had  been  deficient  in 
\pfdctical  religion.  .  They  had  been  most  earnest  deyisiees. 
Not  satisfied  trith  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  thciy  carried  on  a  gainful  tra£Sc  in 
little  models  or  miniature  images  of  the  building  and  of  its 
enshrined  patroness.  It  was  not  a  boastful  speech  of  Deme- 
trius, that  the  attachment  of  the  Ep!i<^ian3  to  religion  was 
celebrated,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  the  world  ovei\  The  Ms* 
torian  speaks  of  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  at 
Marseilles  in  France. 

The  Ephesiaus  are  not  charged  with  having  been  alto- 
gether  absorbed  in  present  objects.  No  people  were  more 
famous  for  pryinj;  into  the  future.  They  had  numerous 
teachers  of  divination.  Even  the  Jews,  notwitlwtanding 
the  anathemas  of  Moseses  law,  were  willing  to  amass  money 
in  thb  way.  Magic  was  the  staple  article  in  the  literature 
34* 
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of  Ephesus.  "  Ephesian  letters  "  became  a  curreat  term 
for  books  on  sorcery,  or  for  little  rolls,  which  served  aa  am- 
ulets. Some  of  the  new  converts  gave  a  practical  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  by  throwing  into  the  flames 
a  costly  amount  of  these  symbols  of  paganism.  The  Apos- 
tle does  not  affirm,  moreover,  that  the  Ephesians  had  been 
in  every  sense  without  the  true  God.  He  was  not  very 
far  from  every  one  of  them.  In  his  hand  their  breath  was, 
and  his  were  all  their  ways.  His  were  the  fruitful  seasons 
which  filled  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  His 
hand  had  traced  the  channel  for  the  river  which  so  grace- 
>fuUy  wound  its  way  through  their  city.  He  had  made  that 
&iy  the  light  of  Asia.  It  was  under  his  merciful  ptovi- 
sdfence,  that  it  had  become  one  of  the  great  comtnercial  cen- 
tres of  the  civilized  world. 

They  were  not  without  God  in  any  such  sense  as  to  re- 
lease them  from  obligation.  Theirs  was  a  condition  of 
guilt  as  well  as  of  ignorance.  The  eternal  power  and  god- 
head they  ought  to  have  road  in  the  ^ies  above  and  in  the 
luxuriant  earth,  and  more  especially  in  the  mind  which 
«iould  form  their  wonderful  language  and  advance  them  to 
their  height  of  civilization. 

By  the  phrase,  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  is  doubtless 
to  be  understood,  that  the  gods  whom  these  pagans  wor* 
shipped  were  no  gods.  Paul  did  not  choose  to  recogtiize 
the  distinction  which  some  ancient  heathen  and  some 
modern  religionists  have  set  up;  namely, that  the  carved 
image  and  the  chiselled  Virgin  were  the  media  only,  not  the 
ohject  of  wovship ;  that  the  piece  of  wood  and  the  block  of 
marble  were  simply  «<ej>pt«^-stoBes,  by  which  the  worship- 
per might  usGend  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  ;  that  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  was  fitted  to  excite  holy  and  rever- 
en^l  thoughts  of  an  unseen  power,  and  that  Diana  herself 
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vrek  but  a  difierebt  terra  for  the  tnoon,  or  some  other  iypo 
of  the  Creator^s  power.  The  Apostle  admitted  no  such  re* 
finement  as  this.  He  knew  that  the  Ephesiaos  had  been 
idolaters  in  the  outward  act  and  in  the  intention  also.  Their 
adoration  went  no  higher  than  the  beautiful  image  before 
them.  In  Jupiter  they  worshipped  Jupiter,  and  not  Jeho> 
vah.  In  the  Apostle*s  emphatic  phrase,  they  served  dumb 
idols. 

Again,  there  was  no  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  God.  They  were  atheists  in  conduct.  Like  their  Ro- 
man mastei^,  they  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator.  Towards  Him  who  had  given  them  a 
heritage  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  they  had  no  emotion 
of  gratitude,  while  the  image  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter, 
be  it  meteoric  stone,  or  aught  else,  was  enough  to  excite 
their  rapturous  devotion. 

Consequently,  they  had  no  love  for  the  true  God.  If,  for 
one  brief  moment,  his  voice  penetrated  their  darkened  un- 
derstanding, and  the  idea  of  an  omniscient  spirit  flashed 
across  it,  it  was  but  a  fitful  opening  in  a  night  of  clouds ; 
nothmg  followed  but  a  dim  terror,  or  an  anxious  forebod- 
ing. No  grateful  emotion  burst  forth.  Nothing  which 
could  rend  the  idolatry  from  the  heart  or  from  the  hands. 
They  could  not  utterly  erase  the  letters  which  God'a  fing^- 
had  graven  on  the  conscience ;  but  they  never  tried  to  de- 
cipher these  letters.  Fragments  of  Old  Testament  truth 
might  have  been  sometimes  brought  into  the  market  widi 
the  perishable  commodity  of  the  merchant,  but  these  would 
serve  equally  for  incantations  or  the  daily  conveniences  of 
trade.  They  must  have  sometimes  passed  by  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  but  it  was  only  to  laugh  at  the  seventh-day  su- 
perstition, or  the  circumcised  money-changer  at  his  de- 
^votions.   In  every  sense,  they  were  aliens  from  the  com- 
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monwoalth  of  IsraoU  (uid  strongers  to  tho  covenants  of 
promieo.  The  only  spirit  which  worked  in  thorn  was  that 
of  barter,  or  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. 

UnhappUy,  these  ancient  Ephosians  were  not  tho  only 
oreiatures  of  God  who  have  lived  without  him  in  tho  world. 
Practical  atheism  did  not  die  with  Demetrius  and  the  crafk* 
men.  In  the  same  condition,  substantially,  multitudes  live 
at  the  present  time  and  in  Christian  lands.  It  is  to  bo  ap- 
prehended, that  this  class  has  its  representatives  in  every 
congregation  of  God*8  worshippers. 

They  differ,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  from  those  re> 
ferred  to  by  the  Apostle.  They  are  not  polytheists.  In  the 
outward  sense,  they  are  not  idolaters.  To  the  great  ma- 
joii^  our  term  atheist  would  not  apply.  Many  of  them  * 
have  an  intellectual  conviction  of  the  Divine  existence. 
'  They  would  abjure  any  thing  rather  than  this  fundamental 
truth.  On  some  of  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  may  dwell  with  satisfaction.  They  may  ex- 
perience emotions  of  gratitude  at  unexpected  deliverances. 
Their  hearts  may  be  no  strangers  to  the  finer  feelings  and 
to  the  more  generous  sentiments  of  humanity. 

All  these  concessions  may  be  freely  made,  while  the 
melancholy  truth  still  remains,  that  they  are  without  God 
in  the  world.  They  do  not  practically  acknowledge  him. 
They  ao  not  habitually  recognize  the  most  endeared  and 
intimate  relations  which  subsist  between  him  and  them. 
While  he  reigns  at  a  distance,  they  are  satisfied ;  he  must 
not  come  too  near.  They  object  not  to  his  absolute  con- 
trol, if  he  does  not  touch  their  interests.  They  like  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  but  rebel  against  the  discipline  of 
his  providence.  Their  gratitude  is  instinctive,  partial,  and 
evanescent.  They  do  not  choose  to  retain  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  God  in  their  knowledge.  They  have  no  love  to  his 
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moral  character.  With  tho  emotionn  of  afToctionato  grati- 
tude and  of  childlike  confidence,  they  have  no  concern. 

The  passage  thus  explained,  ouggests  the  inquiry,  What 
is  it  to  be  without  Qod  in  the  world  ?  What  is  implied  in 
this  brief  proposition  ?  A  partial  answer  to  the  question 
will  now  be  attempted.  Tho  full  import  of  the  text  cannot, 
of  course,  be  declared.  It  implies  a  privation  of  good  to 
which  no  limits  can  be  set ;  except,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Creator*s  power  of  producing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
creature^s  capacity  of  suffering  loss. 

Those  who  are  without  God  in  the  world  have  no  ade- 
quate supporter.  In  a  lower  sense,  indeed,  he  sustains 
them  as  he  does  the  whole  creation.  Through  every  mo- 
ment of  their  existence,  in  whatever  world  their  lot  may  be 
cast,  they  are  upheld  by  him.  But  in  a  higher  and  a  vital 
sense,  the  Everlasting  Arm  is  not  underneath  them.  This 
is  true  in  respect  to  the  general  course  of  life.  No  frieudly 
and  alUwise  pilot  attends  any  part  of  their  perilous  voyage 
down  the  current  of  Time. 

But  there  are  particular  exigencies,  especially  in  relation 
to  persons  of  sensibility  and  reflection,  when  the  need  of 
God*8  all'Comprehending  support  is  peculiarly  felt 

There  are,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  many  individ- 
nals,  seasons  of  unutterable  melancholy.  The  occasions 
when  it  occurs,  or  the  causes  which  produce  it,  may  be 
various, — a  peculiar  original  temperament,  a  prep<mder- 
ance  of  imagination,  the  bodily  health,  neglect  of  duty,  or, 
possibly,  something  in  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the  orig- 
inal structure  of  the  mind,  which  is  wholly  inexplicable. 
The  world,  in  its  necessary  and  innocent  aspects,  has  lost 
its  charms,  and  is  a  desolate  waste.  Hie  common  motives 
to  effort  in  ^oing  good  have  no  power.  Whatever  is  ac- 
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oomplishod  is  the  result  of  a  moro  act  of  the  niW,  Tho 
insufficiency  of  tho  dearest  earthly  friends  is  deeply  felt. 
The  most  attractive  themes  of  study  and  contemplation, 
the  most  ardently  cherished  pursuits,  are  like  pillars  of  sand 
to  a  parched  traveller.  All  tho  riches  of  the  created  uni* 
verse,  if  poured  out  at  tho  feet,  would  be  dry  ashes. 

Now  in  a  mental  exigency  like  this,  which,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  is  not  rare,  there  is  a  sustaining  arm  on  which 
man  can  lean ;  there  is  a  Being  on  whom  he  can  cast  him- 
self ;  there  is  an  all-inclosing  mind  in  whose  shadow  he  is 
safe.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  see  God  with  the 
outward  eye.  The  visibility  would  be  no  relief.  He  has 
objects  enough  before  his  sight  already.  His  emergency 
is  of  the  spirit,  and  a  ^irit''s  aid  is  what  he  wants.  He 
knows  that  God  has  immense  resources  of  help  ;  ail  pow^ 
ers  of  assistance  and  rescue.  Therefore  his  creature  turns 
to  him  with  hope  and  joy. 

Again,  no  person  is  absolutely  safe  from  the  greatest  of 
earthly  deprivations,  that  of  reason.  This  calamity  is  said 
to  multiply  its  victims  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization. Every  person  who  adverts  to  the  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  mind,  may  understand  how  readily  some  one  of 
its  innumerable  wheels  may  become  deranged,  how  narrow 
andv  imperceptible  the  boundary  is  between  sanity  and  mad- 
ness, what  slight  causes  may  dethrone  reason,  or  bewilder 
the  judgment,  or  confound  the  memory,  or  render  morbid 
the  imagination,  or,  worse  than  all,  give  an  uncontrollable 
dominion  ,  to  the  appetites  and  passions.  The  perversion  of 
religious  truth,  the  delay  of  r^  entance,  the  sudden  wreck 
of  property,  physical  suffering  or  disease,  the  continued 
action  of  the  mind  on  one  subject,  are  but  a  few  of  tho 
thousand  causes  which  make  shipwreck  of  nearly  all  which 
renders  life  of  any  value.  The  gentlest  of  the  race  may 
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como  under  its  desolating  power.  The  benit  balanced  mmd 
is  not  perfectly  secure. 

The  only  safeguard  is  in  the  alKmerciful  providence  of 
God.  He  fashioned  the  mind.  He  knows  all  its  myste* 
rious  springs  of  thought  and  feeling ;  how  nicely  adjusted 
are  all  its  parts,  how  curiously  arranged  its  most  hidden 
powers.  Ho  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  Why  should  ho  not 
understand  ? 

When  one  looks  at  the  fearful  and  wonderful  worknum« 
ship  of  the  human  intellect ;  when  he  beholds  some  of  his 
dearest  friends  stricken  from  rational  life  ;  when,  through  the 
possibility  of  the  same  disaster  befalling  himself,  he  is  subject 
to  bondage  all  his  lifetime,  where  can  he  Ick>k  but  to  Htm 
who  stamped  his  own  intellectual  image  on  man  i  Tho 
thoughtful  Christian  will  find  as  much  occasion  to  pray  for 
the  health  of  his  intellect  as  of  his  body ;  that  he  may  be 
kept  aloof  from  those  habits  which  weaken  its  powers,  from 
those  prejudices  which  disturb  its  vision,  and  from  all  those 
influences,  secret  or  open,  which  lay  the  foundation  for 
melancholy  or  idiocy  or  madness.  '  ^ 

There  is  another  great  exigency,  which  is  not  confined  to 
a  few,  but  which  is  common  to  the  race,  the  entrance  on  the 
unseen  world.  The  Scriptures  have  cast  sufficient  light  on 
the  reality  of  a  future  state,  and  on  the  certain^  of  final, 
unending  joy  for  the  righteous.  Yet  darkness  rests  upon 
the  manner  of  our  exit  from  th'is  world,  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  when  separate  from  the  body,  and  on  the 
entire  mode  of  our  future  ex^ence.  Our  reasoning  on- 
this  subject  is  the  merest  conjecture.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  it.  When  we  leave  the  few 
general  expressions  of  the  Bible,  we  are  afloat  on  a  sea  of 
doubt.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  comprehensive 
declarations,  \lhe  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  is  negative. 
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And  yet  it  ii  the  most  anxioiii  point  of  our  existonoe.  To 
die,  is  to  launch  out  on  an  unknown  ocean  in  the  night. 
We  cling  to  the  firm  land.  Wo  struggle  against  him  who 
would  push  u»  offl  We  strain  our  eyes  for  some  friendly 
light.  We  reach  out  our  arms  for  some  faithful  pilot.  We 
are  assured  that  there  are  green  fields  heyond  the  swelling 
flood,  but  we  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  horizon.  It  is, 
after  all,  plunging  into  a  region  we  know  not  whitlier,  in  a 
naanner  we  know  not  how. 

But  here  the  supporting  arm  of  the  Almighty  comes  to 
our  relief.  He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  that  flood  which 
lies  before  us.  He  has  the  keys  of  the  invisible  worid.  If 
be  has  upheld  us  here,  why  may  be  not  there?  That 
world  is  not  strange  to  him.  He  has  fitted  this  earth  with 
the  divtnest  skill  to  our  complex  nature.  Why  may  he  not 
arrange  with  equal  wisdom  a  dweUing>place  there  for  the  dis- 
eocumbersd  spirit  ?  And  why  cannot  he  sustain  that  spirit 
in  the  dreaded  moment  ?  In  Him  the  Chrbtian  may  trust 
with  the  most  confiding  assurance.  Were  it  not,  however, 
for  this  solid  resting-place,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  would  have  no  egress.  He  who  is  without  God 
in  the  world,  cannot  appeal  to  his  sustaining  power.  He 
is  like  some  wretched  wanderer  of  whom  we  have  heard 
in  the  catacombs,  who  has  lost  his  way  and  whose  light  is 
extinguished.  If,  in  seasons  of  depreaiion  and  loneliness, 
he  thij^k  of  Him,  it  only  augments  his  gloom.  If  there 
be  a  feeling  of  desolation  without  Him,  there  is  a  tenfold 
desolation  with  Him.  Grod,  he  thinks,  is  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder. Instead  of  leaning  on  an  all*sufficient  Supporter, 
he  would  fly  to  the  limits  of  creation  to  escape  from  his 
presence.  In  Ma  mental  existence,  he  maintains  a  proud 
independence  of  God.  His  will  is  his  own.  Or,  if  he 
sometimes  trembles  in  view  of  the  precariouii  tenure  by 
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which  he  holds  his  rational  faculties,  if  ho  feels  reason 
to  be  wavering  on  her  throne,  ho  has  no  resource  in 
Qod.  He  has  no  heart  to  pray  to  Him.  Ho  has  never  de- 
voted those  mental  powers  to  their  Creator.  Why  shoulcl 
Grod  appear  for  him  in  his  extremity  ?  Or  when  about  to 
leap  into  an  unknown  world,  no  friendly  arm  is  raised  up 
through  the  thick  gloom.  With  the  certainty  that  his  ex- 
istence  will  never  end,  he  yet  knows  of  no  being  who  will 
sustain  that  existence.  As  ho  was  without  God  in  life,  so 
he  must  be  without  him  in  death.  This  poor,  dependent, 
weak  man,  when  heart  and  flesh  are  failing  him,  in  this 
direst  exigency  of  his  exbtence,  has  nothing  out  of  himself 
to  which  he  can  flee,  —  no  mighty  Deliverer  on  whom  he 
can  hang.  If  this  be  not  the  consummation  of  wretched- 
ness, what  can  be  ? 

Those  who  are  without  God  in  the  world  have  no  ac- 
knowledged sovereign.  The  correlative  of,  and  one  of  the 
ebvious  ideas  which  we  associate  with,  the  term  sovereign, 
is  that  of  loyalty,  the  duty  of  allegiance,  a  heartfelt  acqui- 
escence in  the  sovereign  as  a  lawful  ruler,  and  a  course  of 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  obedience.  Per- 
haps no  emotion  of  which  man  b  sn-^ceptible  is  more  de- 
lightful than  that  mingled  one  of  love  and  reverence,  which 
a  good  subject  exercises  towards  a  virtuous  ruler.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  of  servility  or  of  an  abject  meanness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  an  unseemly  familiarity  on  the  other.  The 
relation  is  recognized  as  perfectly  reasonable,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  growing  out  of  it  as  entirely  hon- 
orable. 

Such  feelings,  however,  in  respect  to  earthly  govern- 
ments, have  been,  unhappily,  rare.  With  an  absolute  hu- 
man sovereign,  our  associations  are  ever  unpleasant  But 
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ia  telatioh  to  tho  Suprome  Boing,  there  can  bo  no  ground 
for  such  suspicions.  He  reigns  in  righteousness.  We  can* 
not  form  a  conception  of  what  is  right,  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  sovereignty  of  Grod.  We  are  not  required  to 
submit  to  him  in  any  degrading  sense  of  that  term.  In  em- 
ploying such  words  as  auhmissiony  oumersMpj  property^ 
proprietorship^  we  must  divest  them  of  all  their  unworthy 
earthly  associations.  Allegiance  to  God  is  for  the  intel* 
loctual  faculties,  puri^,  peace,  exaltation.  A  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  him  ennobles  the  subject  of  it.  An  unmingled 
and  steady  emotion  of  this  sort  would,  probably,  occasion  a 
joy  which  our  earthly  frame  could  not  endure. 

Another  prominent  idea  connected  with  God^s  sovereign- 
ty  is  his  perfect  control  over  our  states  of  mind.  We  are 
willing  enough  to  permit  him  to  manage  crude  matter. 
We  readily  allow  him  the  direction  of  the  systems  of  worlds 
which  his  power  hns  formed.  We  object  not  to  his  author- 
ity  over  our  bodily  frames.  But  come  to  the  territory  of 
mind,  we  hesitate,  we  fear  that  he  will  infringe  on  our  free 
agency.  We  ar^  reluctant  to  have  any  foreign  interference 
there.  We  associate  with  moral  agency,  ab&olute  mental 
independence. 

But  if  God  cannot  control  our  minds,  he  can  control 
nothing.  If  he  cannot  enter  into  the  secret  chambers  of 
intellect,  his  sovereignty  and  his  universal  providence  are 
a  nullity.  He  cannot  govern  matter  if  he  cannot  mind. 
Besides,  what  is  our  religious  experience  on  this  topic  ? 
How  is  it  in  prayer  ?  Is  any  hesitancy  or  scepticism  felt 
there  ?  Are  not  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind  opened  ? 
Does  not  the  mind  exult  for  joy,  that  God  can  regulate  its 
passions,  preside  over  all  its  counsels,  shape  all  its  motives, 
and  deternune  all  its  states,  as  if  free  agency  had  no  exist- 
ence ?  Without  this  feeling,  prayer  would  be  no  relief  and 
no  duty. 
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Tha  further  tho  Christian  advance*  in  life,  the  more, 
doubtless,  ho  renounces  his  scepticism  here.  He  feels  more 
deeply  his  need  of  Divine  control  in  his  intellectual  opera* 
tions,  not  because  he  has  increasing  doubts  of  hio  free 
agency^  not  because  he  ceases  to  make  strenuous  efforts  at 
self'discipline,  but  because  of  the  very  reverse.  He  wish* 
es  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  He  desires  to  stimulate 
and  educate  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers ;  therefore 
he  welcomes  the  aid  of  the  Almighty ;  he  rejoices  to  &d« 
mit  the  Divine  presence  into  his  most  cherished  plans  and 
counsels. 

Again,  we  connect  with  tho  idea  of  God  the  mysteiy  in 
which  his  dispensations  and  himself  are  enveloped.^  To 
every  object  of  thought  there  is  a  limit  Beyond  a  certain 
point  there  is  inexplicable  mysteiy.  We  know  enough  of 
God  to  love  and  adore  him,  without  his  explaining  to  us  all 
the  principles  of  his  government.  It  enters  into  hb  char* 
acter  as  a  sovereign  to  conceal  some  of  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct  from  his  subjects.  He  is  a  God  that  kideth  himself. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  God.  And  it  is  best 
for  us  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  best  for  our  education, 
that  it  should  be  conducted  under  a  system  of  mysteries. 
It  does  not  cramp  the  intellect.  It  does  not  impair  its  free* 
dom.  Why  should  we  wish  to  solve  every  mystery  ?  Such 
a  wish  is  indicative  of  any  thing  but  profoundness  of  views 
or  goodness  of  heart.  Such  a  system  as  that  under  which 
we  live,  keeps  the  curiosity  awake,  ennobles  the  soul,  shows 
it  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  into  which  it  is  introduced, 
inspires  it  with  reverential  awe,  enlarges  its  capacities,  and 
fits  it  for  its  destinies. 

But  he  that  is  without  God  is  a  stranger  to  such  feel- 
ings. God  as  a  sovereign  does  not  enter  into  his  thoughts, 
unless  it  be  to  excite  his  enmi^.   He  has  no  feelings  of 
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loyalty  towards  his  Maker.  Consciious  of  his  accountability 
and  dependence,  he  still  roAisos  practically  to  acknowledge 
them.  Towards  that  Being  whose  he  is,  and  whom  he 
ought  to  serve,  his  heart  never  turns  with  conf  ding  affec* 
tion  and  joyful  hope.  On  the  contrary,  he  jealously  ex> 
eludes  Him  from  all  interference  with  his  trains  of  thought 
and  fcoling.  He  never  welcomes  Him  as  the  judge  of  his 
deliberations,  as  the  controller  of  his  passions,  or  as  the  ar- 
biter of  his  destinies.  Of  the  mystery  in  which,  in  many 
respects,  the  Deity  is  involved,  he  either  never  thinks,  or  he 
would  penetrate  it  with  unholy  eye  and  daring  foot  In 
short,  any  thing  is  more  precious  to  him  than  the  sovereignty 
of  Grod.  He  cherishes  those  feelings,  which,  when  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  occurs,  will  flame  forth  into  open  re- 
bellion. 

Those  who  are  without  God  in  the  world  have  no  con- 
soler. It  has  been  said  by  philosophers,  that  Time  is  the 
universal  and  infallible  comforter.  They  have  attempted  to 
analyze  his  consolatory  powers ;  to  unfold  the  reaso)>;s  why 
he  acts  as  the  mitigator  of  grief.  Beautiful  allegories 
have  been  written  shadowing  forth  this  truth.  He  flies  over 
the  couch  of  pain  with  healing  under  his  wings ;  enters  into 
tile  same  window  with  disease,  and  soothes  the  fiery  temper 
of  the  spoiler ;  wipes  the  tears  from  the  moumer^s  cheek,  and 
plants  the  Sowecwhich  blooms  on  the  lost  one*8  grave. 

But  there  are  sorrows  for  which  Time  has  no  medicinal 
leaf ;  there  are  wounds  on  which  he  can  shed  no  balm. 
There  is  a  sickness  of  the  heart  which  may  not  be  described. 
One  sometimes  almost  imagines  that  the  physical  organ 
itself  is  started  from  its  seat.  There  is  an  uncertain 
and  untraceable  pam,  which  is  inconsistent  with  tears,  and 
ivhich  may  be  consistent  with  an  unaltered  or  even  cheer- 
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jfbl  outward  demeanor.  Months  pass  away,  but  tho  pain  is 
still  at  tho  heart ;  years  revolve,  but  then  the  sufferer  would 
rather  die  than  live.  The  night,  which'  brings  rest  to  others, 
terrifies  him  with  its  visions,  or  causes  him  to  rise,  only  to 
fall  again  in  helpless  sorrow.  He  will  not  thrust  away  from 
him  the  attention  of  sympathizing  friends ;  but  their  silence 
is  better  than  their  words.  Their  commonplaces  of  conso* 
latiou  fall  like  idle  tales  on  tl^e  ear.  It  is  a  cold  com> 
fort  to  be  reminded  of  that  which  has  been  repeated  a 
thousand  times.  It  is  not  the  once  loved  form  now  cold  and 
dead.  It  is  tho  now  loved  form.  He  has  sometimes  an 
insatiable  longing  to  dig  into  the  chambers  of  the  grave,  and 
gaze  again  upon  that  which  once  filled  him  with  joy.  He 
cannot  bear  to  have  the  grave  described  in  those  images  of 
disgust  and  terror  which  he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  hear. 
It  is  pure  and  holy  ground.  It  is  aot  a  field  for  the  rhetori« 
cian  to  trample  down,  or  to  pick  his  flowers  in.  We  know 
of  those  who  would  carry  the  remains  of  their  friends  with 
them  from  land  to  land,  violating,  it  is  said,  the  common  de- 
cencies of  humanity.  We  know  of  those  to  whom  every 
storm  on  the  ocean,  or  the  news  of  every  bark  stranded  on 
its  shores,  calls  up  the  sad  images  of  him  whose  tomb  is  on 
the  land,  whoise  body  is  in  the  deep. 

In  grief  like  this,  where  is  the  resource  ?  Earthly 
friends  are  powerless.  Time  is  a  mocker.  Business  is 
enduied.  The  wide  earth  has  no  medicine.  The  past 
starts  up  with  fearful  reminiscences;  the  future  has  no 
voices  of  encouragement  Whither  shall  he  fly  ?  Nowhere 
but  to  Him  who  inflicted  the  wound.  No  hand  but  his  can 
extract  the  poisoned  arrow.  He  is  not  confined  to  one 
mode  of  relief.  With  him  nothing  is  cold  or  commonplace. 
He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  avenues  to  all  the  minds  which 
he  has  made.  He  knows  the  peculiarities  of  each.  He 
35* 
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oaa  estimate  the  trembling  BenBibilities  with  which  some 
minds  are  endued.  He  never  lays  a  rude  hand  on  the 
most  delicate  and  shrinking  nature.  He  will  nut  chide 
what  some  men  would  call  intempemte  grief.  He  is  not 
governed  by  our  cold,  prudential  maxims.  He  knows 
what  is  in  man.  He  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirm* 
ities.  He  reveals  himself  to  us  in  the  character  of  a  con* 
Boler.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  he  will  comfort 
them.  In  some  unexpected  moment,  perhaps  in  the  still 
hour  of  midnight,  or  in  the  bustle  of  a  crowded  city,  the 
,  spirit  of  consolation  comes  with  all  its  powers  of  encoumge* 
ment  and  aid. 

But  for  those  who  are  without  God,  there  remaineth  noth* 
ing  but  that  sorrow  which  worketh  death.  Not  a  few  pos- 
Bess  great  intelligence  and  keen  sensibility.  Afflictions  aro 
felt  by  them  in  every  fibre  of  the  soul.  For  the  common 
and  vulgar  sources  of  comfort  they  have  no  taste ;  but  none, 
unhappily,  for  the  only  true  and  unfailing  springs  for  the 
assuagement  of  grief.  Like  the  Roman,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  surviving  member  of  his  family,  they  resort  to 
books,  perhaps,  as  the  sovereign  remedy,  as  if  literature  had  a 
balm  for  a  broken  spirit ;  or,  like  him,  they  secretly  curse 
die  unseen  Power,  who  had  raised  the  highest  hopes  only  to 
dash  them  to  the  ground,  feeling  a  malignant  envy  at  the 
happiness  of  men.  Or  they  dwell  on  the  bitter  details  of 
their  trial,  till  grief,  perhaps,  becomes  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
mingled,  possibly,  with  bitter  misanthropy.  They  are  em* 
phatically  without  Crod  in  the  world,  in  these  great  crises  of 
thek  life.  In  these  moments,  when  humanity  seems  to  be 
vital  with  pain  at  every  point  and  in  every  pore,  they  are 
alone.  They  cannot  look  through  the  dark  cloud  which 
covers  them.  If  they  pour  out  the  words  of  prayer,  there  is 
no  answer,  the  heavens  above  them  are  brass.  They  are 
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tossed  on  a  soa  of  doubts ;  but  no  pilot  cornea  through  tho 
^torm,  no  haven  reaches  out  its  welcome. 

Those  who  aro  without  God  in  tho  world  have  no  ade- 
quate friend.  The  small  amount  of  real  friendship  among 
men  is  well  known.  It  has  become  proverbial  in  every 
language.  The  wisest  of  sages  long  ago  despairingly  in- 
quired, "  A  faithful  man  who  can  find  ? "  "  Could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  was  the  touching  question  of  the 
Friend  of  sinners.  "  They  all  forsook  him  and  fled,"  is  hu- 
man nature^s  commentary  on  the  niost  flaming  protestations 
of  fidelity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  generous  offers 
of  friendship,  kept  to  the  ear,  broken  in  the  act.  In  pros- 
perity friends  flow  in  like  a  tide.  In  adversity  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  more  than  two  or  three  will  remain  stead- 
fast. When  a  brother  is  overtaken  in  a  fault,  who  is  anxious 
to-restore  such  a  one,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  consider- 
ing that  he  also  may  be  tempted  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  strife  seems  to  be,  who  shall  say  the  most  bitter  things ; 
who  shall  throw  out  the  most  significant  hints,  while  he 
professes  the  greatest  kindness;  or,  in  other  words,  who 
shall  manifest  the  least  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

And  yet  the  value  of  friendship  is  equally  proverbial. 
Entire  friendlessness  is  commonly  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  of  calamities.  A  universal  outcast  from  human 
sympathy  is  rarely  found  on  the  page  of  history.  The  exile 
on  the  rock  of  the  ocean,  who  had  swayed  continent?,  was 
not  wholly  deserted  in  his  banishment.  The  neai^st  rela- 
tives will  at  least  remain  faithful.  It  is  but  few,  compara- 
tively, who  are  called  to  feel, 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child." 

Yet  thei«  is  no  absolute  and  certain  dependence  even  here. 
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He  with  whom  we  have  often  taken  oweet  counsel  may  fail 
us,  or,  through  ignorance  and  weakness,  he  may  be  utterly 
incompetent  to  minister  to  our  necessities. 

In  such  circumstances,  how  blessed  it  is  to  have  a  friend  in 
God  1  How  supremely  wretched  to  have  no  place  where 
to' hide  till  the  storm  be  overblown,  —  no  secret  pavilion 
into  which  we  may  run  from  the  strife  of  tongues !  To  de- 
pend, in  the  last  extremity,  on  selfish  human  nature,  is  like 
the  dependence  of  an  army  marching  on  the  undermined 
soil,  which  rings  hollow  to  every  tread.  God  is  a  Friend 
for  adversity,  unwearied,  of  the  utmost  tenderness,  patient 
in  bearing  with  the  wildest  caprices  and  the  manifold  in- 
firmities of  tliose  whom  he  admits  into  the  sacred  relation  of 
friendship.  He  places  hims61f  before  his  creatures  in  this 
endearing  character.  He  invites  them  to  enter  into  an 
eternal  covenant  of  friendship.  He  pledges  his  own  exist- 
ence that  he  will  fulfil  its  conditions.  A/at^^Z  God  has 
been  his  characteristic  from  the  beginning.  An  all-suffi- 
cient voucher  of  his  sinceri^  he  has  given  in  the  blood  of 
his  Son. 

I  remark,  finally,  that  those  who  are  without  God  in 
the  worltf  have  no  rest  for  the  spirit.  There  was,  doubt- 
less, in  man,  as  originally  made,  a  yearning  towards 
'God,  a  longing  to  be  with  him,  a  strong  and  irrepres- 
sible tendency  upward,  a  clear  intellectual  perception  of 
the  blessedness  of  being  with  God,  and  a  correspond- 
ing ardor  of  the  feelings  to  enjoy  him.  There  are  now 
^  traces  of  this  original  tendency.  There  are  occasional  mo- 
ments when  the  downward  motion  is  suspended,  when  there 
vi  a  brief  glance  of  the  soul  towards  its  long>lost  origiral. 
Jit  is,  however,  but  a  glance,  a  moment  of  the  vision  of  God. 
The  cloud  of  sin  intervenes ;  a  contrariety  to  a  holy  God  is 
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perceived  ;  the  fears  start  up  alarmed ;  the  voice  of  guilt  is 
heard,  and  the  lost  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Still,  this 
proves  that  man^s  proper  rest  is  in  God.  Man  is  a  depend* 
qnt  being,  not  self-originated,  not  self-sustaining.  His 
mental  foculties  are  an  emanation  from  God,  not  indestruc- 
tible in  themselves,  not  necessarily  imperishable,  but  im- 
mortal, because  upheld  by  him. 

By  rest  in  God  is  not  meant  an  absorption  in  him,  as  the 
juin^drops  are  absorbed  in  the  ocean,  nor  any  coalescing  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  will  with  him,  nor  any  loss  of  vital 
energy,  nor  any  infraction  of  personal  freedom.  The  soul 
that  rests  most  fully  in  God  is,  doubtless,  the  most  active, 
Its  powers  are  thereby  renovated,  and  fitted  for  the  most 
ptrenuous  exertion.  This  rest  implies  a  return  of  the  soul 
to  its  original  tendency,  a  re-impression  from  the  seal  of 
God,  a  gratification  of  its  innate  desires  for  the  highest 
excellence.  v 

The  holy  angel  goes  out  with  joy  to  minister  to  those 
who  are  heirs  of  salvation  ;  but  we  may  imagine,  that  he 
will  return  with  quickened  wing  to  his  Father^s  house ;  that 
he  finds  his  capacity  for  happiness  filled  to  the  utmost, 
only  when  he  is  at  the  fountain-head.  So  with  the  earthly 
child  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  is  happy  when  em* 
ployed  on  the  works  of  God,  or  in  performing  the  lowliest 
duties  which  are  laid  upon  him  here;  but  still  the  great 
want  of  his  soul  is  unsatisfied.  His  most  intense  desires 
are  not  appeased.  He  is  not  at  home,  till  be  can  rest  in 
God  with  the  most  entire  complacency ;  till  he  can  contem-^ 
plate  with  calm  satisfaction,  and,  sometimes,  with  almost 
insupportable  delight,  the  Divine  attributes,  while  his  feelings 
outrun  his  thoughts,  and  delightfully  anticipate  tlie  great 
central  rest  to  which  they  converge, 
,  But  the  unbeliever  cannot  thus  repofie.   God  is  not  the 
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ultitnato  end  of  his  being.  His  thoughts  do  not  spontane- 
ously gather  themselves  in,  and  find  a  centre  around,  his 
Creator.  If  he  has  an  occasional  intellectual  conception 
of  his  Maker,  he  does  not  trace  it  up  in  its  natural  tendency. 
He  does  not  stay  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  reason  and 
conscience.  He  is  rather  at  war  with  both  these  inward 
and  honest  monitors.  He  tries  to  find  satisfaction  in  every 
object  but  that  which  is  appropriate  to  an  immortal  spirit. 
While  the  true  Christian  returns  to  his  rest,  because  the 
Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  him,  while  he  feels  a  per- 
fect composure,  a  sweet  tranquillity,  a  perpetual  and  ever- 
lasting calm ;  he  is  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  is  driven 
by  fierce  winds.  There  can  be  no  rest  for  hjm,  because 
the  foundations  of  it  are  not  laid  in  his  mind.  The  elements 
of  his  moral  being  are  those  of  discord  and  disorder. 

It  is  a  natural  suggestion  from  this  subject,  that  those 
who  live  without  God  in  a  Christian  land,  incur  an  un- 
common amount  of  guilt.  It  might  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  palliation  for  the  pagan  Ephesians,  that 
they  did  not  know  what  a  world  they  lived  in.  They 
had  never  heard  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  stu- 
pendous miraculous  agency,  of  a  long  series  of  typical 
and  prophetic  annunciations ;  that  angels  had  walked 
vidibly  with  men.  They  did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
the  theatre  of  redeeming  grace;  that  God  himself  had 
here  become  incarnate;  that  this  earth  had  been  once  wet 
with  atoning  blood ;  and  that  an  extraordinary  Divine  dis- 
pensation was  then  commencing,  not  to  end  till  earth  itself 
had  become  like  heaven. 

But  you  know  all  these  things.  These  glorious  truths 
are  not  hidden  from  your  eyes,  — "  without  God  in  the 
world, ^'  in  a  world  filled  with  witnesses  for  its  Creator  and 
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Redeemer,  meeting  your  benses  at  every  turn,  crowding 
themselves  upon  you  at  every  corner,  revealed  in  every 
page  of  history,  shining  before  you  in  every  star  of  tho 
night,  and,  more  than  all,  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  tho 
Scriptures  of  truth,  and  in  every  unfolding  mystery  of  ro* 
deeming  grace. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  as  an  excuse  or  a  palliative,  that 
one  cannot  think  of  God.  Tho  subject  is  foreign  to  his 
mind.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  dwell  on  an  invisible  and 
intangible  object.  But  why  so?  The  truth  is  manifest 
within  you  and  around  you,  in  your  innate  sense  of  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  in  your  thirst  for  some  satisfying 
good,  in  your  conscious  dread  of  an  avenging  law.  Why 
do  you  silence  its  voice,  or  shut  it  out  from  your  spirit. 
Why  are  you  not  pervaded  with  a  solemn  and  abiding  sense 
of  God*8  presence  and  agency  ?  How  could  you  pursue 
your  studies,  the  last  week,  without  a  heartfelt  recognition, 
morning  and  evening,  of  your  kind  Preserver  ?  How  could 
you  retire  the  last  night  without  God  it&  the  world  ?  How 
arise  thb  morning,  without  secretly  adoring  that  Eedeecier 
who  led  captivity  captive  for  you  ? 

There  is  no  defect  in  your  intellectual  perceptions.  You 
can  think  profoundly  and  for  hours  on  other  subjects. 
Some  of  you  may  feel  elated  with  the  consciousness  of 
your  mental  powers  and  acquisitions.  Why  are  you  then 
estranged  from  the  Father  of  spirits  f  Why,  voluntarily, 
dissociate  yourself  from  the  Source  of  life  and  intelligence  i 
Why  not  welcome  the  provisions  of  grace,  which  are  so 
perfectly  fitted  to  your  frail  state,  and  to  your  craving  need  ? 
Your  deathless  spirit  will  soon  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat.  What  is  to  be  the  eternal  condition  of  that  spirit, 
when  it  has  no  Supporter,  no  adequate  Friend,  Intercessor 
none,  nor  Consoler,  nor  final  Rest  ? 


SERMON  IV. 
THE  JOY  OF  THE  REDEEMER. 

Ha  BHAI.L  REB  OF  THB  TBAVAIL  OF  HIS  SOUL,  AHD  SHALL  BE  SAT- 

IBFISD.— Isaiah  liii.  11. 

Wb  are  always  liable  to  err,  when  we  attempt  to  describe 
the  feelings  and  motives  which  animate  the  Supreme  Being. 
Hia  thoughts  are  not  oura,  his  principles  of  action  may  be 
Teiy  unlike  ours.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  idea  of  God 
is  that  of  human  excellence  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
which  our  minds  ara  capable.  Yet  earthly  shadows  will 
cover  it;  mortal  v/eakness  will  mar  it  Before  we  are 
aware,  we  have  mingled  ingredients  which  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  the  true  conception  of  God.  His  love  will  have 
somewhat  of  that  blind  and  yearning  compassion  which  is 
90  often  seen  on  earth.  It  is  not  ennobled  by  that  awful 
reverence  which  is  a  part  of  its  nature.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  measure  every  thing  by  a  human  and  imperfect 
standard,  that  we  insensibly  apply  it  to  him,  whose  under* 
standing  is  infinite. 

May  we  not,  however,  err  on  the  other  hand  ?  God  can 
be  known.  The  knowledge  of  him  is  the  perfection  of 
•11  science.  Acquaint  thyself  with  him,"  is  the  inspired 
command.  But  how  ?  In  what  manner  shall  we  form  this 
acquuntance  ?  Not  by  indeEnite  phraseology ;  not  by 
cloudy  abstractions ;  not  by  throwing  our  minds      as  far 
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80  poiraiblo  into  boundless  epaco.   If  wo  got  an  ideathere, 
it  does  not  reliv^vo  tho  mind.   Tho  heart  has  nothing  to  do* 
with  it   To  bo  affectionately  embraced,  it  must  bo  intelii* 
gible.   To  be  intelligible,  it  must  luivo  some  affinities  with 
ourselves,  some  real  analogies  with  what  wo  see,  or  are 
coiucicus  of.   We  were  made  in  the  imago  of  God.  In 
what  respects  ?    Doubtless,  in  having,  like  him,  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  moral  nature ;  the  same  in  kind  with  his,  tliough 
infinitely  less  in  degree.   It  is  not,  therefore,  mere  conde- 
tension  to  the  infirmity  of  man,  when  God  employs  human 
language,  or  human  forms  of  speech,  to  make  his  character 
known  to  us.   There  is  just  ground  for  it,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.   It  is  not  mere  metaphor.   It  is  in  part  literal  and 
substantial  truth.   When  he  terms  himself  our  Father  in 
heaven,  it  is  not  a  mere  figurative  appellation.   He  is  so  in 
the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word.   This  word  con> 
veys  an  impressive  and  most  consoling  idea  of  what  is 
truly  the  fact   Instead  of  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
weakness  of  human  speech,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dia- 
lect of  angels  could  supply  a  better.   We  may,  therefore, 
without  presumption,  and  with  the  Bible  as  our  guide,  con- 
elude  that  there  is  a  closur  resemblance  between  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  of  the  Divine  mind  and  those  which  his 
creatures  on  earth  ought  to  cherish,  than  is  sometimes  im- 
agined, and  this  furnishes  just  ground  for  reasoning  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  of  employing  the  same  language  in 
respect  to  both. 

But  if  this  be  true  of  Grod  the  Fathert  it  is  emphatically 
so  of  his  incarnate  Son.  He  is  truly  a  human  being  like 
ourselves,  cherishing  those  motives,  subject  to  those  im- 
pulses, which  belong  to  an  innocent  human  being,  and  some 
traces  of  which  have  in  us  survived  the  fall.  Doubtless  he 
is  also  endowed  with  omniscience  and  with  almighty  pow- 
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or,  mysteriously  united  with  finite  qualities ;  but  this  does 
not  Bet  aside,  or  in  the  least  degree  obscure,  what  is  human 
in  him,  what  is  specially  attractive  to  the  social  and  moral 
sympathies  of  man.  We  wrong  the  subject,  we  wrong  him, 
when  we  so  genemlize  what  is  said  of  his  feelings  or  of  his 
labors,  that  we  obtain  no  adequate  impression  of  them. 
The  words  are  not  the  signs  of  cold  analogies ;  they  are 
spirit  and  life  applied  to  him,  as  well^  as  to  us.    He  is  as 
really  the  subject  of  the  feelings  which  they  imply,  as  toe 
should  be  in  similar  circumstances.   The  fact  that  they  are 
perfectly  pure  in  him,  and  far  higher  in  degree,  does  not 
destroy  their  applicability  to  us.  '  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  tacit  rebuke  which  Christ  administered  to  his  disciples 
for  their  admiration  of  the  stones  of  which  the  temple  was 
built,  implies  either  that  he  did  not  possess  those  emotions 
which  the  works  of  nature  and  art  excite  in  us,  or  that  he 
looked  upon  their  esercise  as  ualawful.   But  without  pos- 
sessing these  susceptibilities,  he  could  not  have  been  man ; 
or  if  their  exercise  had  been  improper,  he  would  not  have 
praised  the  lily  of  the  field.   Admiration  of  the  temple  in 
his  case,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  unseasonable.  His 
mind  was  overwhelmed  with  other  and  tendereremotions. 

A  class  of  feelings,  kindred  to  what  men  feel  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  some  great  enterprise,  is  ascribed  in  the  text  to 
the  Redeemer,  after  he  had  finished  his  expiatory  work. 
"  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  and  be  satisfied." 
The  word  here  translated  of  is  susceptible,  in  this  place,  of 
two  interpretations.  It  may  mean,  from^  after ^  free  from^ 
exempt ;  that  is,  after  he  has  finished  his  labors  and  sufTer- 
ings,  be  shall  see  the  reward  of  them  and  be  satisfied.  Or 
it  may  mean,  on  account  of  because  of.  In  this  case,  the 
sufiering  isgiven  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  the^subsequent 
honor  or  glorification.   The  meaning  of  the  whole  pas^ige 
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would  thep  be  this :  On  account  of  his  toil  and  sufieringt  ho 
Bhall  enjoy  a  satisfactory  reward ;  he  shall  see  the  fruits  of 
his  labors,  and  shall  be  satisfied. 

This  explanation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  context. 
"  Because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  therefore 
will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  sliall  di- 
vide the  spoil  witli  the  strong.**  Hence  the  theme  to  which 
I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  satisfaction  which 
the  Saviour  enjoys  in  view  of  the  work  which  he  has  ac- 
complished; the  nature  of  that  enjoyment  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  consequence  of  it.  What  are  some  of  the  sources 
of  that  fulness  of  delight  which  he  experiences  i 

I.  It  may  be  supposed  to  arise,  in  a  degree,  from  tlie 
completion  of  the  work.  The  figure  of  a  husbandman  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  idea  in  the  text.  Ke  cultivates  his 
land  with  labor  and  care.  He  breaks  up  the  hard  soil,  and 
removes  every  thing  which  would  prevent  the  springing  of 
the  tender  plant.  When  nearly  ripe,  and  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  birds  and  beasts,  he  sits  in  his  lonely  tower 
and  scares  away  the  intruding  foe.  At  length  he  thrusts 
his  sickle  into  the  yellow  grain,  and  sings  his  harvest  home. 
He  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed ;  he  returns 
with  joy,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.  He  has  a  feeling 
of  calm  yet  blissful  satisfaction,  as  he  shuts  his  granary- 
door  upon  the  last  sheaf.  He  is  now  secure  against  the 
blight  of  summer  and  the  storms  of  winter.  The  labor  of  a 
long  year  is  perfectly  safe. 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
happiness  of  man  is  in  anticipation.  He  is  always  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present.  When  he  attains  an  object  long  md 
anxiously  sought,  his  craving  heart  will  give  him  no  repose. 
^*To  nothing  fixed  but  love  of  change,**  b  an  epitx)me  of 
man*8  restless  history. 
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This  method  of  representation  is  sometimos  extended  to 
the  heavenly  world,  as  though  the  only  enjoyment  there 
were  in  aspiration,  in  long'uig  for  more  perfect  manifesta- 
tions of  Grod's  presence ;  or  in  unceasing  action,  in  keeping 
the  powers  of  the  soul  stretched,  as  it  were,  to  their  utmost 
tension. 

But  such  is  a  partial  view  of  man*s  nature,  both  as  he 
exists  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  He  has  moments  of  the 
sublimest  joy  here  in  the  consciousness  of  present  good,  with- 
out one  wish  for  any  thing  further ;  nay,  more,  when  the 
very  idea  of  any  further  struggle  would  be  absolutely  pain- 
ful. The  soul  rests  in  itself.  Its  faculties  are  in  calm  re- 
pose. AH  its  restless  impulses  are  hushed  into  serene  en- 
joyment. The  poor  mariner,  thrown  from  a  burning  ship 
upon  a  single  plank,  where  he  is  left  for  two  or  three  days 
upon  the  open  sea,  and  finally  escapes  safe  to  land, — will 
he  then  long  for  some  future  and  distant  good  ?  Is  his  en- 
joyment at  all  ic  anticipation  ?  No !  his  soul  is  filled  with 
the  sense  of  present  security.  The  highest  enjoyment  of 
which  his  nature  can  be  susceptible,  is  in  actual  fruition. 

So  in  the  achievement  of  any  great  object  afiecting  the 
happiness  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  The  attainment  is 
happiness.  The  completion  of  the  work  fills  the  mind  of 
the  actor  with  unutterable  delight.  He  has  no  time  nor 
heart  to  speculate  on  the  contingencies  of  the  future.  A 
nation  is  saved ;  need  he  look  any  further  f  The  chains 
are  broken  ofi'from  an  afflicted  continent;  what  more  does 
he  want?  God^s  image  is  re-instamped  on  men;  what 
brighter  superscription  can  he  find  ? 

So  it  must  be  in  heaven.  Perfect  peace  reigns  over  the 
emancipated  soul.  It  was  made  to  be  satisfied  with  its  con- 
dition ;  it  has  now  reached  the  end  of  its  being.  It  had  its 
storms  on  earth ;  it  now  navigates  a  sea  that  knows  no 
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rough  winds.  It  wan  on  the  field  of  contest  here ;  it  is 
binding  on  the  victoria  chaplet  now.  It  wrestled  hard 
once ;  it  is  in  eternal  repose. 

Analogous  to  this,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  joy  which 
our  Saviour  felt  on  the  completion  of  his  redeeming  work. 
As  a  man,  encompassed  with  the  innocent  infirmities  of 
humanity,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  that  the  task  was  done. 
He  had  sbwed  the  seed  in  blood.  The  burden  of  human 
guilt  had  weighed  on  his  sensitive  and  shrinking  nature; 
the  powers  of  darkness  had  mustered  all  their  legions ;  the 
Father  had  hidden  that  countenance  which  had  never 
beamed  aught  but  the  most  complacent  delight. 

But  now,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds  broke 
away.  When  He  uttered  that  last  word,  Jinished,  how  un- 
like any  which  ever  fell  from  human  lips!  how  full  of 
meaning  even  from  his  tongue !  what  emotions  nst  have 
rushed  through  his  heart !  what  thoughts  crowdea  his 
memory !  His  soul  now  rested  upon  its  finished  toil ;  <  ^  ^ 
die  mediatorial  work,  ending,  not  in  death,  but  in  immortal 
life.  Around  him  was  the  supernatural  darkness.  Upon  his 
ear  might  have  been  falling  those  strange  sounds  which  the 
earth  had  begun  to  utter ;  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  sufferer 
there  was  a  calm  and  holy  joy,  anticipatory  of  final  tri- 
umph ;  the  great  enterprise  for  man*s  salvation  was  com- 
plete. 

II.  Our  Saviour^s  joy  arose,  not  from  the  bare  comple- 
tion, but  from  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  his  work. 
Of  man^s  undertakings,  this  can  be  but  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  affirmed.  The  joy  is  never  full,  because  the  work 
is  never  finished.  On  some  point  there  will  be  a  failure. 
Some  aspect  of  it  will  be  marred.  The  foundation  was  not 
well  laid.  Defective  materials  were  employed.  There  is 
.  36* 
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a  sad  disproportion  between  some  parts  of  it,  or  it  remains 
half  built,  a  monument  both  of  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  its 
projector. 

The  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  works  of  man  are 
left  is  owing  to  variom  causes.  He  may  not  be  endowed 
with  sufficient  foresight.  He  has  not  wisdom  to  lay  his 
plan  well.  He  plunges  into  its  execution,  before  he  has 
accurately  marked  in  his  mind  the  successive  steps,  or  seen 
how  the  final  result  is  depending  on  the  initiatory  process. 
Or,  if  he  has  the  competent  measure  of  sagacity,  he  has 
not  sufficient  steadiness.  He  is  ingenious,  but  fickle- 
mmded.  He  has  nothing  of  that  profound  enthusiasm, 
which  gathers  strength  from  difficulties ;  which  may  die, 
but  which  will  never  yield.  Or,  if  he  has  both  forethought 
and  an  unquenchable  ardor,  he  may  want  the  means.  He 
may  possess  all  which  he  needs  except  power.  In  the  mO" 
ment  whcin  his  hand  is  lifting  up  the  top  stone,  it  sinks 
under  the  load.  One  life  was  indispensable  to  carry  out 
perfectly  some  great  and  most  beneficent  plan.  No  sub- 
siitiUe  could  be  found.  But  the  arrow  of  death  pierced 
him  suddenly,  and  his  work  remained  unaccomplished. 

But  our  Saviour^s  joy  was  mingled  with  no  such  regrets. 
He  undertook  a  work  in  which  an  aogePs  wisdom  and 
power  had  been  of  no  avail.  At  the  beginning  of  it  stood  the 
Prince  of  Darkness ;  at  the  end,  the  bloody  cross.  But  he 
had  that  meek  patience  which  could  bear  any  thing,  uncom- 
plainingly ;  that  quiet  trust  which  gathers  energy  in  the 
sharpest  trial ;  that  wisdom  which  infernal  malice  could 
neither  surprise  nor  circumvent;  that  power  of  endurance 
which  no  agony  of  sufiTering  could  shake  ;  that  firm  confi> 
dence  in  final  success  which  no  adversity  could,  for  a  mo- 
ment, weaken. 

Hence  his  joy  no  man  could  take  from  him.  It  was 
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complete  and  everlasting.  The  powers  of  hell  Were  utterly 
overwhelmed.  Not  a  foe  remained  on  the  field.  Death, 
the  last  enemy,  received  his  mortal  wound.  Even  the  grave 
was  rohbed  of  all  its  terrors.  He  had^  tracked  bis  foe  even 
into  its  darkest  dungeons. 

In  avery  point  of  view  the  victory  was  complete.  Pio- 
vision  was  made  for  the  wants  of  the  entire  race.  No 
guilt  could  be  imagined,  which  was  beyond  the  efficacy  of 
his  atoning  blood.  No  wretch  was  ever  so  sunk  iii  despair, 
but  that  means  were  provided  for  his  rescue. 

III.  The  satisfaction  which  our  Saviour  felt,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  subordinate  or  collateral  good  which  has 
resulted  from  his  redeeming  work.  The  ancient  Greeks 
represented  one  of  their  divinities  as  conferring  blessbgs 
"wherever  she  went.  Fruits  and  flowers  sprung  up  unceas> 
ingly  in  her  path,  and  her  absence  from  earth  was  mourned 
as  a  calamity  to  the  world.  There  have  been  men  who 
were  benefactors  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  course  of  their 
life  they  performed  two  or  three  great  actions,  which  were 
eminently  beneficent.  At  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  cur* 
rent  of  their  days  was  marked  by  selfishness.  In  the  small- 
er actions  of  their  life,  there  was  nothing  attractive.  One 
or  two  mighty  deeds  exhausted  their  benevolence. 

Others  there  are  whose  course  is  marked  with  some  act 
of  goodness  every  day.  They  are  surrounded  by  perp^et- 
ual  sunshine.  They  seem  as  if  they  could  not  help  doing 
good.  They  are  ready  to  perform  great  actions  when  such 
are  called  for.  They  are  equally  ready  to  fill  up  all  the 
little  interstices  of  life  with  benevolent  deeds.  A  kind  word, 
a  benignant  look,  a  little  unsolicited  favor,  are  as  natural  to 
them,  as  for  the  sun  to  shine  or  the  dew  to  fall. 

Analogous  to  this,  but  m  a  transcendently  higher  degree. 
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has  been  the  influence  exerted  on  the  world  by  Christianity. 
Its  smntler  ofTects  have  been  propitious.  Its  near  and  its 
remote  bearings,  its  immediate  and  its  indirect  consequences, 
have  been  alike  salutary.  The  Saviour  had  but  one  great 
object  in  coming  into  the  world.  His  main  design  was  not 
to  meliorate  its  temporal  condition,  to  change  its  laws,  re- 
form its  governments,  or  promote  its  advancement  in  learn- 
ing  or  arts.  But  what  was  not  chiefly  intended,  has  been 
gained  incidentally.  His  abode  on  earth  was  designed  to 
make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men ;  but  there  was  hardly  a 
form  of  temporal  suflTering  which  he  did  not  remove.  His 
great  object  was  eternity ;  to  provide  a  mansion  for  the  pu- 
rified spirit  there ;  but  the  wave  of  mercy  was  so  large,  that, 
like  the  ocean,  it  fills  the  little  inlet,  as  well  as  the  widest 
bay.   Let  us  select  two  cases  out  of  many. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  rendered  the  indefinite 
enltivation  of  man*8  intellect  practicable.  This  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  pagan  religion.  Under  polytheism,  ed- 
ucation and  intellectual  refinement  may  fiourbh  awhile. 
But  beyond  a  certain  limit  they  cannot  proceed.  Powerful 
moral  causes  are  constantly  at  work,  under  the  efiect  of 
which  they  must  degenerate.  Now  it  is  these  morai  causes 
which  Cbristianitf  counteracts,  and,  if  completely  success- 
ful, destroys.  The  intellect  will  not  bloom  in  moral  cor- 
ruption, as  flowers  sometimes  do  in  a  stagnant  marsh.  It 
'  wiK  not  yield  its  most  precious  harvest,  when  the  conscience 
is  seared  and  the  moral  affections  are  dead.  It  will  finally 
•ink,  al<»ig  with  the  other  powers  of  the  soul.  It  must  have 
the  sunshine  and  rain  which  its  sister  faculties  alone  can 
yield.  Christianity  renders  its  possessor  humble,  gentle, 
meek,— -the  very  qualiUes  necessary  for  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  mind.  The  highest  scholarship,  the  best 
learning,  are  indissolnbly  connected  with  love  to  man  and 
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profouud  reverence  towards  God.  Individual  instances  to 
the  contrary  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out,  but  there  is  no 
long  series  of  them.  There  is  no  seif-perpetuating  vitality 
in  them,  and  these  instances  are  not  in  the  highest  order  of 
intellect  It  is  now  several  centuries  since  Christendom  has 
been,  though  partially  and  very  imperfectly,  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  its  religion.  Yet  there  is  no  tendency  to  decay 
in  intellectual  cultivation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  dimi- 
nution in  vigor  of  mind  or  ardor  of  application.  To  what 
is  this  owing,  except  to  the  purifying  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian atmosphere  ?  An  element  of  life  has  been  thrown  in« 
to  the  otherwise  corrupt  mass. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  another  point,  the 
decline  of  nations,  the  rapid  fall  of  kingdoms,  necessary 
where  Christianity  does  not  exist,  possible  where  her  influ* 
ence  is  but  partially  felt,  but  wholly  prevented  where  the 
great  body  of  the  people  acknowledge  her  sway.  She  will 
thus  stop  this  ceaseless  fiux  and  reflux,  this  alternating  light 
and  darkness,  this  interchangmg  barbarism  and  civilization. 
She  has  done  it  already  in  a  good  degree,  even  in  nations 
which  but  very  feebly  feel  her  power. 

This  beneficent  influence  is  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
A  part  of  the  people  become  heartily  interested  in  true  re- 
ligion, and  thus  become  both  a  law  unto  themselv^,  and 
the  dispensers  in  various  ways  of  the  benign  principles 
which  control  their  hearts.  In  proportion  as  the  number 
of  these  devout  men  increases,  a  salutary  fear  is  extended 
throughout  the  irreligious  community,  a  dread  of  an  omnift> 
cient  and  avenging  Dei^,  some  apprehension  that  open  sins 
at  least  will  be  punished  in  the  future  world.  In  this  way 
a  whole  nation  may  be  said,  in  an  important  sense,  to  have 
become  Christian.  Motives  operate  on  the  whold  mass, 
very  unlike  any  thing  which  it  was  pomible  for  pagaoum  to 
present. 
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Now  may  we  not  suppose  that  these  blessings,  temporal 
indeed,  but  not  unimportant,  are  in  the  view  of  the  Sav- 
iour as  one  of  the  rewards  of  his  sufTcriug  ?  Compared 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  they  are  certainly  lighter 
than  the  dust  in  the  balance.  Still,  whether  viewed  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  bearings  on  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
they  cannot  be  overlooked  by  Him  who  was  the  cause  of 
them  all.  A  benevolent  heart  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  hap- 
piness, though  it  is  not  of  the  highest  nature,  or  of  the 
longest  duration.  The  Saviour^s  compassionate  spirit  must 
be  gratified  in  beholding  the  ten  thousand  rills  of  comfort 
which  flow  from  the  great  and  ever-living  fountain  which 
he  opened.  He  sees  that  the  principles  of  his  religion  are 
tested  in  every  form,  and  in  every  form  are  beneficial; 
touching  man^s  complicated  nature  and  relations  at  a  thou- 
sand points,  and  touching  only  to  heal  and  to  bless. 

IV.  One  cause  of  the  Saviour^s  joy  is,  doubtless,  the  fact, 
that  while  the  great  object  of  his  coming  was  accomplished, 
higher  interests  were  not  only  not  impaired,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  promoted  and  honored.  In  the  ^history  of  man, 
an  object  is  often  in  itself  desirable,  when,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  all  its  bearings,  it  would  be  injurious.  An  inferior 
blessing  is  secured,  while  a  higher  interest  is  sacrificed.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  efiect  certain  amendments  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country ;  yet  the  general  effect  of  disturbing 
the  provisions  of  that  sacred  instrument  might  be  very  bad, 
and  might  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  modification.  When  the  well-being  of  a  great 
country  is  at  stake,  considerations  of  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive nature  must  decide  a  particular  question.  The 
redemption  of  mankind  is  an  object  of  inconceivable  value. 
The  salvation  of  a  single  soul  outweighs  the  material  uni- 
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verpe.  Yet  there  are  interests  more  precious  than  those. 
There  are  objects  of  transcendently  higher  importance  than 
even  the  salvation  of  man.  The  blotting  from  existence  of 
the  race  would  be  no  calamity  compared  with  tho  casting 
of  the  slightest  stain  on  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
defacing  of  a  single  stone  in  the  great  structure  of  his  gov- 
ciJlment,  the  impinging,  in  the  smallest  degree,  upon  a  pre> 
cept  of  his  moral  law.  Omnipotence  might  call  into  being, 
in  a  moment,  a  brighter  race  than  ours.  But  no  effort  of 
omniscience,  or  of  almighty  power,  could  repair  a  real  dis* 
honor,  however  small,  which  should  rest  on  the  veracity  of 
God.  In  this  respect,  the  Divine  administration  is  wholly 
unlike  a  human  government  The  latter  can  proceed  with 
tolerable  efficiency,  even  if  it  should  be  somewhat  fro* 
quently  infringed.  Yet  God^s  government  must  be  abso* 
lutely  perfect,  or  it  is  no  government  at  all.  The  slightest 
imperfection  would  be  as  really  fatal  to  its  stability,  as  the 
gravest  fault.  The  only  hold  which  it  has  upon  the  bleased 
angel  lies  in  its  spotless  purity. 

This  is  a  point  which  short*sighted  and  depraved  nuui  is 
very  apt  to  overlook  or  deny.  Why  cannot  I  be  saved 
on  the  mere  ground  of  my  sincere  repentance  ?  Why  the 
need  of  this  complicated  and  unintelligible  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  ?  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  it  might  be  re- 
plied. They  need  not  be  unintelligible  to  you.  Your  hap* 
piness  and  that  of  every  other  created  being  are  bound  up 
in  the  maintenance  of  God^s  attributes  untarnished,  in  the 
preservation  of  perfect  order  in  his  kingdom.  What  could 
you  do,  if  you  could  not  bow  down  before  God  with  the 
deepest  reverence  ?  The  paying  of  this  homage  is  esaenUal 
to  your  happiness.  Yet  you  could  not  do  this  if  you  had 
the  least  suspicion  that  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  word. 
Now,  he  would  fail  to  perform  it,  roost  notoriously,  if  h» 
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did  not  puniHh  8in>  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  should  admit 
sinners  into  his  favor,  on  the  tnere  ground  that  they  were 
sorry  for  their  offence.  There  is  no  deep  mystery  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  plainest  things  which  can  be  stated  to  a  rea- 
sonable bobg. 

Now,  redeeming  love,  while  it  accomplishes  its  specific 
work,  not  only  does  no  dishonor  to  the  character  of  God, 
but  sheds  a  brighter  lustre  upon  it.  Instead  of  vblating  the 
sanctity  of  the  Divine  law,  it  places  its  perfection  in  new 
lights.  Instead  of  endangering  the  loyalty  of  the  pure 
spirits  in  heaven,  it  calls  forth  fresh  songs  of  admiration, 
and  praise.  While  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
covery of  man,  new  reasons  are  seen  for  worshipping  the 
Almighty,  and  for  rejoicing  that  man  was  made  in  the 
Divine  image. 

Well,  therefore,  may  the  Saviour  btf  satisfied,  as  he  con- 
templates his  redeeming  work.  In  the  higher  aspects  of  it, 
there  is  nothing  but  refreshment  and  joy  to  his  benevolent 
heart  In  its  remoter  r<  Nations,  in  its  indirect  bearings 
upon  those  who  did  not  need  its  gracious  provisions,  it  has 
unrolled  another  volume  in  God's  great  economy,  and 
struck  a  chord  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lamb,  which  will 
vibrate  for  ever. 

V.  The  joy  of  Christ  aroee  from  the  salvation  which  he 
procured  for  &e  human  soul.  The  design  of  his  coming 
was  to  save  mankind.  He  came  not  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world.  This  was  the  paramount  and  con- 
trolling purpose.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed,  represented,  that 
the  great  object  of  our  Lord's  mission  v/as  something  else ; 
to  overthrow,  for  instance,  the  empire  of  darkness ;  that  it 
was  hostility  to  the  Prince  of  Evil  that  brought  the  Son  of 
God  from  heaven.  But  this,  manifestly,  was  <»ly  a  result. 
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or  rather  a  means,  for  the  accompliBhment  of  the  great 
end  which  was  to  save  man,  —  to  rescue  Adam*s  race  from 
ruin.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  hia  only  begotten 
Son,  so  that  V whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  It  was  the  completion  of  this 
stupendous  plan  of  redeeming  grace  for  us,  the  lost  chil" 
dren  of  men,  that  filled  the  Saviour^s  heart  with  joy  unutter- 
able. The  very  anticipation  of  it  caused  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows  to  break  forth  into  a  momentary  exultation,  even  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  agony.  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified,  and  I,  if  I  be  lifled  up  from 
the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.**  To  his  clear  and 
capacious  mind  the  object  was  worth  the  sacrifice.  The 
intensity  of  shame  and  suffering  might  be  well  borne,  if  the 
human  soul  could  be  recovered. 

But  how  shall  we  8{^ak  of  the  human  soul  ?  What  lan- 
guage shall  we  employ  to  indicate  its  worth  f  Perhaps  no 
passage  in  the  Scriptures  is  more  frequently  the  theme  of 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  than  the  interrogatory  of  our  Sav- 
iour, What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  '* 
and  yet  few  sermons  are  less  impressive.'  One  reason  is, 
that  the  inquiry  itself  is  more  striking  than  any  commentaiy 
on  it  can  be.  It  is  one  of  those  brief  propositions  uttered 
by  our  Saviour,  which  is  weakened  by  any  attempt  at  an- 
alysis or  illustration.  Another  reason  is,  that  we  have  very 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Our  at- 
tention is  so  much  occupied  with  outward  and  sensible  o!h 
jects,  that  we  can  hardly  be  called  creatures  of  reflection. 
The  ideas  which  we  entertiun  of  the  mind,  invisible  and  im- 
material as  it  is,  are  so  few  and  so  dim,  that  all  which  can 
be  said  on  its  loss  or  its  recovery  passes  by  like  the  idle 
wind.  On  other  subjects  men  exhibit  the  n)ost  wakeful  at- 
tention.  Other  themes  stir  them  like  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
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'pQt.  But  when  their  own  mind  is  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
when  all  of  themselves  which  will  be  of  any  value  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  is  presented  to  their  notice,  it  is  greeted 
only  by  a  vacant  inattention,  or  a  short-lived  curiosity. 
>  And  yet  how  can  wo  estimate  the  Saviour^s  joy  in  his 
completed  mediatorial  work,  unless  we  consider  what  the 
salvation  of  man*s  soul  implies;  what  its  recovery  from 
sin  and  condemnation  means.  He  is  no  more  tortured 
with  a  sense  of  self-degradation.  While  in  an  unforgiven 
state  he  has  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  because  he  is  cast- 
ing dishonor  on  himself,  brutalizing  those  glorious  faculties 
which  ally  him  to  angels.  "When  he  has  committed  a  sin, 
it  is  imprjssible  for  him,  vrith  any  activity  of  conscience,  not 
16  look  with  contempt  on  himself.  In  his  better  moments 
he  feels  that  sin  is  a  despicable  thing,  an  indescribable 
shame.  He  is  disgusted  with  his  own  constantly  repeated 
acts.  This  is  the  nature  of  all  disobedience.  It  is  not  only 
polluting,  but  humiliating.  Its  tendency  is  to  rob  the  evil» 
doer  of  all  self-respect,  to  make  him  an  object  of  pity  to 
himself. 

Again,  the  salvation  of  the  soul  iirplies  that  a  man  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  himself.  His  powers  are  no 
longer  in  conflict.  A  perpetual  calm  has  been  breathed 
over  them.  A  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  has 
taken  the  place  of  an  unnatural  conflict.  Reason  and  con- 
Bcience  have  resumed  their  lost  honora,  and  the  flres  of  un° 
restrained  passion  have  gone  out  for  ever.  In  recovering 
the  image  of  its  Maker,  the  soul  enjoys  a  sweet  and  holy 
fellowship  with  itself,  a  serene  composure,  which  is  only 
the  harbinger  of  the  perfect  calm  of  heaven.* 

The  recovery  of  the  soul  implies,  also,  its  admission  into 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon. 
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the  society  of  all  which  is  nohle  and  good.  The  saints  on 
earth  and  all  the  dead  but  one  communion  make.  It  is  not 
only  encompassed  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  it  is  itself 
one  of  these  witnesses.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  the  living  and  the  blessed  dead.  When 
it  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  angels,  it  shares  in  their  sweet 
ministries  of  graco,  and  will  triumph  evermore  in  their 
blis|?ful  society.  It  is  drawn  upward,  not  alone  by  its  own 
impulses,  or  by  the  power  of  its  Redeemer's  arm,  but  by 
the  consciousness  of  its  glorious  companionship,  by  the  en> 
couraging  voices  which  greet  the  still  struggling  spirit. 

Once  more',  the  salvation  of  the  soul  implies  that  it  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  perpetual  thankfulness  to  its  Be- 
deemer.  In  its  endless  progress  this  probably  is  its  absorb* 
ing  motive, — gratitude  to  Him  to  whom  it  owes  its  deliv> 
erance,  admiration  of  his  power  and  love.  This  awakens 
its  profoundest  thought  and  its  loudest  anthem.  It  has  be- 
come a  part  of  its  consciousness,  as  indestructible  as  its  own 
glorified  nature. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  a  pagan  who  was  called  the 
Napoleon  of  South  Africa.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  but 
seemed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  evil.  Travellers  were 
more  afraid  of  meeting  him  than  of  all  the  other  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  At  length  he  became  such  a 
terror  for  a  great  distance  around,  that  a  large  sum  was 
offered  to  any  individual  who  would  destroy  him.  Yet 
when  the  Saviour  passed  that  way,  by  his  word  and  hia 
Spirit,  this  ferocious  savage  pot  on  the  gentleness  of  the 
Iamb.  He  became  as  docile  and  as  quiet  as  a  little  child ; 
for  many  years  the  bond  and  centre  of  union  to  British 
subjects  as  well  as  to  the  native  tribes,  a  pattern  of  meek* 
ness,  of  Christian  zeal,  and  of  a  noble  disinterestednesar. 
His  thankfulness  to  the  Saviour  was  expressed  a  thousand 
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times,  and  in  tho  simplest  nnd  most  affecting  terms.  AU 
who  saw  him,  in  life  and  in  <leatb,  took  knowledge  of  him 
that  he  had  been  with  Jcsu. . 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  at  Paris  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  who  touched  eveiy  sub- 
ject which  he  undertook  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  one  of  tho 
few  men  equally  at  home  in  moral  and  mathematical  truth, 
one  of  the  few  men  the  summer  of  whose  life  fully  cor- 
responded to  the  brilliant  promises  of  spring.  And  yet  that 
which  struck  every  beholder  was  his  calm  esignation 
under  intense  and  long-continued  pain,  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  humble  and  submissive  as  an  in- 
fant, and  his  counting  all  things  loss  —  earthly  honors  in 
their  most  attractive  forms  —  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Few 
have  ever  had  on  earth  no  much  of  the  love  and  spotless 
purity  of  heaven  as  the  illustrious  Pascal. 

Here,  now,  are  two  men  at  the  two  extremes  of  society, 
r—  a  philosopher  of  noble  descent  in  the  most  refined  capital 
of  Europe,  and  a  poor  savage  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,—- 
both  alike  in  moral  character,  both  distinguished  by  the 
same  sweet  simplicity  and  affectionate  love  to  the  Redeem- 
er. Was  there  not  joy  among  the  angels  at  their  conver- 
sion? Yes,  more  than  that,  in  the  Saviour^s  heart  there 
was  joy  unutterable,  as  he  saw  such  monuments  of  the 
power  of  his  grace,  such  fruits  of  his  sufiering  on  the  cross. 
Count  up,  now,  the  almost  countless  numbers  who  have 
stood  in  the  long  distance  bettoeen  the  uncultivated  pagan 
and  the  Pascals  and  Newtons  of  Europe,  in  every  order  of 
intellect,  in  every  variety  of  outward  condition.  Estimate 
-  ^  the  throngs  who  shall  grace  the  Saviour*s  triumph  when  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  be- 
hold the  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  promise,  "  He  shall  sec 
Qf  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Measure, 
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if  you  can,  the  tides  of  joy  which  shdl  flow  through  tho 
Redeemer's  breast  for  ever. 

This  subject  has  an  application  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  associate  littleness  of  mind  or  a  gloomy  disposition  with 
a  practical  belief  in  Christiani^.  Nothing,  perhaps,  is 
more  common  among  young  men  than  the  impression  that 
such  a  belief  is  to  be  submitted  to  by  dire  necessity,  rather 
than  affectionately  embraced  as  a  most  precious  privilege. 
Nothing  more  fully  manifests  the  blindness  of  the  humiaa 
heart,  or  the  lying  artifices  of  the  Devil,  than  to  connect 
such  things  with  a  religion  whose  path  through  the  world  is 
marked  by  every  temporal  blessing,  refining  the  aflections, 
strengthening  the  intellect,  upholding  civil  society,  all  as  an 
indirect,  undesigned  consequence,  while  she  opens  on  miU 
lions  eternal  felicity  in  heaven,  and  fills  all  the  regions  there 
with  songs  of  holy  and  triumphant  joy. 

This  subject  shows,  also,  the  sublimity  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  now  engaged.  Not  only 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  labor  of  the  mission* 
ary,  but  that  which  the  weakest  Christian  may  do,  the 
smallest  mite  which  may  be  given,  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
the  feeblest  intercessory  prayer  diat  is  offered,  all  help  to 
honor  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  help  to  deck  his  media« 
torial  crown,  add  something  to  that  joy  with  which  he  shall 
contemplate  hb  finished  work. 


NOTE.— P.  434. 

There  Are  few  subjects  on  which  the  oathor  of  t^e  discoorses 
wrote  more  fireqnently  than  on  the  "  disorder  of  the  booI."  The  fol- 
lowing characterisdc  passage  is  taken  from  his  sermon  on  the  Value  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Formation  of  Character: 

**Whea  we  first  see  a  compUcftted  piece  of  machineiy  in  motionj 
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liAting  A  thottsand  ^>pM!«Q%  in^endeot  {Mirti,  opoMtog  cnrer  ft  wide 
tarfoce,  with  vprings  of  exceeding  delicacy  plftjiog  in  company  witb 
tiiose  of  great  weiglit  and  enormoui  poTrer,  the  whole  animated  with 
the  breath  of  life,  conspiring,  almost  with  anpcrharaan  int2ll!genco,  to 
one  finished  and  boantinil  reimit,  wo  are  filled  with  admiration.  It  is 
■impUdtj  in  the  milM  of  labyrinthine  drcnitB,  the  teign  perfect 
order  in  the  midct  of  the  most  deafening  confosion. 
.  **  At  an  oratorio  some  yoan  ago,  there  wjro  collected  several  boa- 
dred  iiutminents  of  mosic,  and  nearly  all  thei  mosical  gonioa  of  throo 
kingdoms.  Yet  amid  this  wildemesa  of  sounds  ;here  was  entire  con- 
6tA'd. '  From  the  hoipings  of  these  moltitudinons  hatpera,  only  one 
Tolnoto  of  aaelody  was  ponred  forth.  Infinite  diversity  and  perfect 
onily;  a  thousand  agents  ratiomisl  and  irratioiaal  tasking  their  ntmost 
capabilities,  and  yet  not  the  &ligh!est  dissonance.  We  ore  amaead  at 
this  triomph  of  genios  over  what  should  seem  to  bo  invincible  obstacles, 
-—that  feeble  man  can  so  copy  that  variety  in  unity  which  character* 
ises  the  works  of  God.  Tet,  when  we  view  God's  workmanship  we  can 
bardly  call  it  a  copy';  it  bears  hardly  a  faint  reiembbnce  to  its  divine 
originaL  When  wo  look  at  the  mind  of  man,  a  simple  tmeoinpoianded 
snbstance,  yet  with  powers  of  the  ntmost  variety  and  compIexiQr,  its 
states  cbutnging  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  with  facnlties  different  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  its  delicate  and  diversified  machinery,  oper- 
ating, though  unseen,  under  laws  as  sore  as  those  which  govern  the 
atais  la  thdr  courses,  and,  unlike  all  the  works  of  man,  supplied  with 
powera  fi>r  indefinite  self-improremeat,  wi'>  aspirations  afber  a  sttito 
which  it  sometimes  does  not  even  picture  to  itself,  with  glinpees  kiio 
tmdiscovesed  lands  into  which  no  eagle's  eye  bath  glanced,  cooscions 
of  &e  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  trill,  yet  pressed  upon  by  a 
Bdng  wiio  foreknows  and  foreordidns  the  first  inception  of  a  deaho ; — 
does  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborated  piece  of  machintij  bear  eay 
analogy  to  this  divine  Euperstracture  f   Can  tiie  sublimest  onttorio 
that  ever  held  the  hearts  of  men  in  breathless  admiradon,  be  compared 
for  one  moment  with  iMs  cunning  living  luup  ? 

'*  Besides,  we  know  little  yet  of  the  powers  of  the  soul.  The  oonl  of 
one  man  has,  ^^xa^riotmlly,  certain  moods,  :which  may  not,  perhaps,  find 
j^B  answenbog  cord^  k  any  other  hamaa  bosom ;  certain  states  which  it 
eanoot  fi^y  ezplm  to  itself;  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep'  for  tears, 
and  too  deep  to  be  interpreted.  These  peculiar  moods  tS  mind  do  not 
consist  in  tbe  feeUngs  which  flow  iiom  refinement  knowledge^  or  pie^, 
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in  tlio  ordiiuuy  Acooptation  of  them  termt,  bnt  tboy  nr«  isthor  (Im 
yeoroinga  of  the  toiU  towaida  whAt  maj  be  beroafter,  dim  foroihadovr- 
ings  of  that  joy  which  the  disenthralled  spirit  alone  can  nndentand. 

"  And  yet  sach  doUoeations  hare  rcopoct  to  what  the  mind  baa  boea 
and  may  bo,  not  to  what  it  is  in  its  natnral  state.  Its  fine  mechanism 
is  strangely  disordered.  The  original  end  otT  its  creation  Is  lost  We 
learn  the  natns-e  of  its  stmctoro  by  the  extent  and  melancholy  grand- 
eur of  its  mins.  Its  sweet  mnsrc,  which  once  charmed  the  ear  of  its 
Creator,  is  now  harsh  discord.  The  powers  that  alUed  it  to  angels  are 
now  known  principally  by  the  terror  of  their  movement 

*' Account  for  the  fact  as  wo  may,  iis  existence  is  beyond  contradic- 
tion. Whatever  bo  oui  connection  with  the  original  apostasy,  what* 
ever  be  the  natoie  of  t'iie  inflnenco  that  has  come  down  from  Adam,  bo 
the  preponderance  of  evil  on  the  side  of  the  first  tronsgrctaiox),  or  of 
^'  the  actnal  personal  offence,  the  fact  admits  of  no  qualification  or  de* 
nial.  The  prooft  crowd  npon  us  nnceasingly  oad  in  brood  daylight. 
They  are  within  as  and  about  ns.  The  consdonsness  of  eveiy  mo» 
lazat  has  a  tongue,  every  wind  of  heaven  has  its  sad  voices,  ^ffislory^ 
with  its  unbroken  chapters  of  blood  and  crime,  only  oonfirms  what  wo 
hourly  see  and  every  moment  feel." 


SERMON  V. 


TESTS  OF  LOVE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  CHRIST. 

ZV  I  irOBOKX  TIOCB,  O  JKBVfiALBX,  cifCT  MT  UIQUT  RAND  JTOBOBT 

BIBB  ODMKIKO.— Fs.  cxxzyiLS."  ^ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  how  much  the  ancient  Jews 
loved  their  native  land.  Its  natural  features  were  doubtless 
the  cause  of  this  love  in  part  It  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys  and  gushing  springs.  The  wannest  patriotism  has 
generally  been  nursed  among  mountains  and  torrents. 
Thite  the  aaeutral  recollections  were  such  as  no  other  na* 
^on  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  founder  of  the  race  was  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  the  friend  of  God,  with  whom  angels 
etched  in  company,  and  his  great-grandson  was  the  prime 
minister  of  Egypt,  the  saviour  alike  of  bis  own  race 
and  of  his  adopted  country,  and  whose  bones  now  rs- 
poaetS  in  the  Promised  Land,  in  the  field  which  Jacob  gave 
to  his  son  Joseph.  The  meek  lawgiver,  too,  what  reminiso 
cooces  clustered  around  his  name,  whom  the  Lord  knew 
flioe  to  foce,—- who  was  almost  permitted  to  gaze  upon  tha 
iptendon  of  the  Godhead  itself!  A  series  of  wondrous 
miracles  bad  been  interwoven  into  the  national  history  and 
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into  tbo  sonfjt  of  the  temple.  In  tbo  lapm  of  agoSf  tbeno  Imh 
lowed  rsmembrancero,  these  dear  and  cherahed  moutunenti* 
multiplied  on  every  side,  till  the  very  eoil  became  aacred. 
On  this  mountain  God  appeared ;  under  thia  oak  he  stmd 
viaible ;  here  at  this  fountain  angels  tilked.  In  that  spot 
fire  descended  from  heaven.  In  that  valley  an  army  per- 
ished when  the  seals  of  the  pestilence  were  unloosed,  le* 
Tusalen/i,  however,  was  the  centre  and  substance  of  all  which 
was  holy  and  venerable,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  city  of 
the  great  king ;  the  temple  of  burnished  gold,  crowning  its 
highfM  summit,  no  unapt  emblem  of  that  now  Jenisilens 
tfhich  John  saw  in  apocalyptic  vision. 
.  How  could  the  pious  Jew  bear  to  be  exiled  from  such  ai 
coimbry  ? 

**  How  leave  bis  catire  soil,  thoso  happy  walk^  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods.  How  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pore  1" 

How  mournfully  must  he  have  walked  over  the  hot  sands 
of  Arabia  towards  the  idolatrous  East,  ever  and  amm  cast* 
iog  a  longing  look  towards  his  native  hills,  till  they  &ded 
away  in  the  distoEice,  and  despair  settled  on  his  hea^L  He 
was  called  to  sra  one  of  the  saddest  sights  on  earth,^ 
a  company  of  captives,  torn  up  from  their  homes,  vsdia- 
erimimteljf ;  the  tender  child,  the  sick,  the  tottering  old 
man,  drivtaa  by  an  armed  soldiery,  each  8topping*pIac8  die 
grave  of  «ome  fidnting  child,  each  wind  laden  witk  that, 
peeuliar  moan  ef  the  infant  which  a  honid  tMist  aloae  am 
warn  $  the  lioe  of  raareh  for  several  days  in  the  max  indi^ 
oated  by  the  9cnam  of  the  whee&^  lHrd,c«  by  the  iKnd4if 
the  bea(rt  of  pr^. 

When  1^  sisfmovB  twcbed  the  plaee  to>  which  they  wexe 
fiNNMtd,  ham  asMUnM^Iy  the  csotnst  wlib  Mr  old  hsmb  i 
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A  Yauvt,  dead  level,  an  illimitablo  plain ;  no  water,  except  in 
the  aluggish  canal,  or  the  almost  mlui^berihg  river ;  and 
what  was  worse,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  idolatry, 
and  pained  by  the  taunting  interrogatory,  Where  is  your 
God  ?  Why  .dij4  ho  not  appear  for  your  deliverance  ? 
Como,  sing  us  ono  of  your  boastful  lyrics.  Repeat  in  our 
hean::!g  the  strains  that  used  to  fill  the  arches  of  the  now 
bumod  temple.  We  have  heard  about  the  music  of  King 
David^s  harp.  Show  us  the  skill  with  which  you  can  touch 
its  strings.  It  will  sound  well  in  the  temple  of  Belus ;  it 
will  be  a  rich  accompaniment  to  Nebuchadnezzar^s  feasts." 

What  else  could  these  despairing  exiles  do  than  hang 
^eir  harps  on  the  pendent  willows,  the  weeping  willows, 
which  would  almost  seem  to  have  grown  up  as  a  comfort  to 
the  exile,—- -the  only  object  in  the  country  that  sympathized 
with  his  feelings  ? 

In  view  of  the  accumulation  of  sorrow  and  sufiering  in* 
cident  to  the  conquest  of  Judea  and  the  carrying  away  of 
the  people  to  Babylon,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question; 
why  it  took  place.  Why  vms  it  necessary  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  ?  What  wise  and  benevoleut  purpose  did  it 
accomplish  i  Without  wandering  materially  from  the  prin« 
cipai  topic  which  I  have  in  view,  I  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
swer  these  questions  briefly. 

The  captivity  was  the  means  of  extirpating  idolatry  from 
the  heariS  of  the  people.  After  the  return,  we  hear  nf* 
mora  of  this  polytheistic  tendency.  .  The  fires  which  - 
aged  their  cities  burned  up  the  idols  with  them.  The  sec^ 
end  temple  was  never  defiled  by  dio  Jews  th&mselves  with 
heathen  abominations.  Not  this  only,  even  the  disp«/sitioa 
to  it  seems  to  have  been  eradicated.  How  was^it  done  ? 
•Hie  circums^cea  of  the  exiles  in  thefr  loaely  abode  oit 
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the  plains)  of  Babylon  seem  tr  havo  impiwaaed  upoA  tfaem 
the  folly  of  tboir  old  worehtpi.  The  false  god  had  shown  no 
power  to  roiicue  them  from  the  inv&ding  foe.  Milcom  and 
Moloch  and  Aflhtoroth  were  dumb  in  the  hour  of  their  vo> 
tariea*  utmost  need.  They  saw,  too,  the  connection  between 
the  slighted  command  of  Moses  and  its  predicted  pen- 
al^. They  provoked  God  to  anger  with  their  vanities,  and 
a  fire  was  kindled  which  burned  to  the  lowest  hell,  which 
consumed  their  land  with  her  iocreaae,  and  set  on  fire  the 
foundation  of  the  mountains.  The  day  of  vengeance  de- 
layed, but  at  length  it  came  and  swept  oflT  the  idolatrous  na« 
tion  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  The  poor,  expatriated 
Jew  had  leisure  notv  to  study  the  neglected  Pentateuch,  and 
read  the  burning  letters  which  the  lawgiver  had  wiitleii. 
He  did  not  nood  to  search  long  for  the  commentary.  It 
was  seen  in  the  brick-yards  along  the  Euphrates;  in  tbo 
harps  which  were  hung  on  the  willows ;  in  the  bones  which 
were  bleaching  on  the  desert 

The  folly  of  paganism  was  proclaimed,  also,  in  the  land 
of  his  captivity.  The  true  God  and  his  heathen  rivals  were 
there  repeatedly  and  publicly  confronted.  The  astrologer^s 
skill  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  The  combined  wisdom  of 
an  empire  was  brought  into  competition  with  Omniscience. 
The  most  powerful  monarch  then  on  earth  entered  the  lists 
against  AlmighQr  Power.  In  the  fiery  furnace,  in  the  lion*s 
den,  on  the  walls  of  Belshazzar^s  palace,  the  God  of  hoivea 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  had  an  opportuni^  to  demon?, 
strate  their  respective  claims.  Thmk  you  that  the  Jew9 
who  were  present  were  idle  spectatora;  that  those  wh^ 
were  scattered  over  the  Mesopotamian' plain  did  not  fei^lA 
thrill  of  joy,  when  the  courier  rode  by,  announcing  the  de- 
cree, that  in  eveiy  dominion  of  the  kingdom  men  tremblie 
and  fei^r  before  the  God  of  Danisl  7  Would  these  pious  JewH 
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aleeip  the  night  after  they  heard  t)mt  thv^  tlireo  children  had 
oome  uninjured  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  i  Would  not  their 
hearts  break  out  into  audible  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  had 
vindicated  his  supromacy  in  the  very  roetropolis  of  pagan- 
ism ?  Would  they  not  converse  with  fresh  interest  on  tha 
madness  of  their  former  cotxrse,  and  resolve  never  again  to 
degrade  their  Creator  and  their  own  immortal  spirits,  by 
adoring  a  calf  or  a  tree  ? 

The  national  prejudices  of  the  Jews  were  somewhat  dimin- 
ish'ad  by  the  captivity.  Their  institutions  were  framed,  as 
Is  "weW  known,  so  as  to  make  them  a  pectdiar  people,  and 
preserve  them  from  being  contaminated  by  the  surrounding 
tribes.  These  institutions,  however,  were  pressed  to  a 
point  which  was  never  intended  by  their  author.  They 
were  made  the  occasion  of  a  system  of  sanctimonious  ex* 
clusiveness  which  has  had  no  parallel.  The  Mosaic  law 
has  nothing  which  authorizes  that  contemptuous  treatment 
of  other  nations  which  was  so  natural  to  the  JeWr  It  con<> 
tains  express  precepts  to  the  contrary.  It  embraces  most 
benevolent  provisions  for  the  stranger.  Its  spirit  .was  not 
manifested  in  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Jew.  He  thoroughly 
despised  the  very  tribes  whose  idolatrous  practices  he  was 
80  Sdger  to  copy. 

Now,  these  illiberal  prejudices  needed  to  be  broken 
down.  This  anti-social  system  was  wholly  adverse  to  the 
new  dispensation  whxh  was  in  a  few  hundred  years  to  be 
introduced.  Preparatory  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
lou>9r  the  separating  wall  which  the  great  Reconciler  was  to 
demolish.  One  of  these  means  was  the  captivity.  Though 
the  process  was  painful,  yet  the  exile  learned  some  valuable 
lessons.  It  exerted  upon  lum  the  same  influence,  in  some 
degree,  which  foreign  travel  has  now.   It  taught  hioi  thai 
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God  is  no  rcspoctor  of  poreons,  that  the  gifts  of  his  pror- 
idonce  are  not  confined  to  one  region,  that  the  hills  of 
Judea  were  not  the  only  spots  upon  which  the  dews  and  the 
rains  descended.  Some  interest  in  the  concerns  of  other 
nations  would  be  the  result,  some  appreciation  of  what  wad 
excellent  in  foreign  lands,  some  desire  that  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  might  come  upon  the  gentiles.  This  libemlized 
feeling  would  be  increased  by  the  acts  of  kindness  which 
the  Jews  occasionally  experienced.  One  of  the  jBabylonish 
kings  lifted  up  the  head  of  a  Jewish  ruler  out  of  p:HsOn, 
and  spake  kindly  to  him  and  changed  h^s  prison  raiment 
Elsewhere,  doubtless,  they  were  pitied  by  those  wb car- 
ried them  away  captive,  and  their  burdens  were  gradually 
lightened,  until  Cyrus  appeared  and  blew  the  trumpet  of 
jubilee.  Tov/urds  him  the  i-etuming  captives  must  have 
always  cherished  sentiments  of  gratefuK  afiection.  Em 
name  they  would  be  glad  to  find  on  the  prophet^s  pages, 
under  the  honorable  designations  of  God*s  servant,  and  the 
anointed.  That  prophet,  too,  they  must  have  learned 
more  highly  to  esteem,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  faith  to 
the  gentiles,  aad  presented  before  the  throne  the  prayers 
of  those  of  whom  Abraham  was  ignorant,  and  whom  Israel 
acknowledged  not 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
multitudes  of  the  Jews  chose  to  contmue.  in  the  places  of 
their  dispersion,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  theif 
prejudices  remc^ed  as  violent  as  they  had  beea  before  the 
captivity,  . 

The  caiptivity  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  a  revival 
of  true  religion.  It  has  sometimes  been  argued,  that  the 
judgments  of  Heaven  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  sufferer 
better ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  hardening  efieet, 
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and  that  tho  heavier  they  ore,  the  greater  is  the  ohduracy  pro- 
duced. The  reverse,  however,  has  been  often,  if  not  gener- 
ally, the  foot.  The  opinion  of  their  unfavorable  tendency 
may  have  been  caused  in  part  by  not  distinguishing  between 
the  time  when  the  Divine  judgment  was  actually  descending, 
and  the  period  immediately  subsequent.  In  the  process  of 
infliction,  men  may  have  been  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  the 
blow.  Its  suddenness  or  its  terrors  paralyzed  them,  or  they 
may  have  been  occupied  in  guarding  against  its  temporal 
elQIects.  But  soon  hotter  states  of  mind  succeed.  ^'^After- 
wards, it  works  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  The 
supposed  hardening  effect  appears  to  proceed  on  an  igno- 
rance of  man*s  nature,  fallen  though  it  is.  Does  not  a 
sovere  affliction  soften  the  heart  ?  Is  not  this  its  natural 
consequence.  It  may  bis,  and  often  is,  counteracted.  But 
this  counteraction  is  a  perversion,  not  the  tendency  itself. 
If  affliction  has  no  influence  for  good  in  its  own  nature, 
why  is  it  chosen  ?  If  its  benefits  are  all  arbitrary,  and  un- 
connected with  a  proper  cause,  why  are  judgments  inflicted  ? 
Uninterrupted  prosperity  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  corrobomted  by  facts.  Was 
not  the  generation  that,  entered  the  Promised  Land  better 
than  the  pno  that  preceded  it  ?  Was  there  not  what  might 
be  colled  a  revival  of  religion,  which  lasted  till  the  elders 
died  who  outlived  Joshua?  What  was  the  cause  of  it? 
Doubtless,  in  part,  the  Divine  judgments  which  they  saw  or 
felt  in  the  desert.  They  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of 
sujQTering.  They  had  twenty  or  thirty  oi^  forty  years  of 
sharp  discipline.  Often  had  they  seen  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  instantiy  follow  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The 
graves  of  their  rebellious  fathers,  which  were  scattered  in 
every  direction  over  the  wilderness,  were  so  many  afi^ting 
and  salutary  mementos. 
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So  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  While  Jeremir  h  rainon* 
Btrated  and  W6|>t  and  mourned,  the  hard  heart  of  his  ooua> 
trymen  became  harder.  While  the  Chaldean  was  opplyibg 
his  torch  to  the  temple,  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  royal 
family,  or  driving  the  captives  before  him  at  the  point  of  his 
epear,  there  were,  perhaps,  no  signs  of  contrition,  nothing 
but  sullen  despair,  or^a  disposition  to  brave  it  out  But  iii 
the  land  of  their  captivity  it  was  difierent.  According  to  that 
ancient  reviving  promise,  when  they  were  driven  out  into 
the  uttermost  parts  of  heaven,  they  bethought  themselves, 
and  repented  and  made  supplication  imto  God,  and  prayed 
unto  him  with  all  their  soul,  and  he  heard  their  prayer  and 
maintained  their  cause,  and  gave  them  a  new  heart  and  a 
right  spirit.  That  this  was  the  case  with  numbers  of  thetn 
we  have  indubitable  evidence.  The  Psalms  which  were 
composed  afler  the  captivity  are  a  proof  of  it  The  liber- 
aliQr  of  the  poor  captives  in  contributing  to  the  restoration 
of  the  city  and  the  temple,  the  three  days*  fast  which  tho 
fifteen  hundred  people  who  accompanied  Ezra  kept  at  tiie 
river  Ahava,  the  readiness  with  which  they  hearkened  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Nehemiah,  the  tears  which  they  shed 
on  hearing  Ezra  expound  the  law,- — all  go  to  prove  thait 
they  had  been  refined  in  Babylon,  that  Grod  had  chosen 
them  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Their  bitter  sufferings  had 
worket*  out  for  them  a  purer  national  character.  Thst 
wrath  of  man  in  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  captivity  is  some- 
limes  made  the  occasion  of  spiritual  blessings  to  the  woHd; 
ias  well  as  of  praise  to  God.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  teih* 
rible  convulsions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  thirty  years 
ago,  were  the  occasion  of  an  extensive  revival  of  religion 
in  the  vary  seat  of  war.  When  the  enemy  came  in  like  a 
flo6d,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  the  highest  sense,  Hfted  up 
a  standard  against  him.  In  the  wreck  of  Giarthly  hope,  tho 
heart  turned  to  its  great  resource. 
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The  oapti^ity  wius  the  means  of  extending  the  knowlodgo 
of  6o<|  far  and  wide.  Some  beam*  of  heavejaly  light  fell 
<m.  many  pagan  tnbes.  The  pious  Jews  acted  the  part  of 
iiai«ii<Maaries  in  all  the  regions  whither  they  were  driven. 
Who  con  deecribe  the  benefit  of  Daniers  spotlm  example 
in  Babylon,  of  Ezra,  the  ready  aoribe  in.  the  law  of  Mobos, 
of  Mordecai^s  unbending  conscientiouanosst  and  of  Neho- 
niiah*8  tender  spirit  and  manly  boldness,  in  Artaxerxes's 
court  ?  The  good  influence  was  not  confined  in  the  walls 
of  Babylon  or  Shusban.  To  the  extremities  of  the  vast 
empire  the  courier  bore"  It.  Allow,  that  in  many  cases  this 
veligpbos  influence  was  comparatively  light,  yet  in  the  agr 
grogate  it  could  not  be  smalL  Jn.  having  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  hy  means  oS  a  written  revelation,  the  Jeiro 
wore  immensely  snperior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Scat* 
terod  over  many  reckons  by  the  hands  of  violence,  they 
would  be  necessarily  brought  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
Qpholdem  of  various  idolatrous  systems.  Contrariety  of 
views  would  lead  to  discusskm ;  argument  would  arouea  ^ 
elnmbfffing  intellect  and  conscience,  and  some  at  leai^ 
would  be  led  to  worship,  in  vgmt  and  in  truth.  Him  whose 
n^ifestations  in  the  wozks  of  nature  they  had  previously 
neglected  or  misinterpreted. 

God,  wiw  is  wcHiderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  work> 
ing,  waiH  ttius  pre(«ring  the  way  for  the  light  of  tiie  Gospel 
to  iSme  over  the  whole  earth.  He  always  had  ^ou^^ts  of 
mfsn^  tothe  poor  gentiles.  In  the  old  dispensatioahisspe' 
Hal  &voi9^  were  confined  to  &e  Jews,  but  some  drops  in  the 
shower  fell  on  thd  parched  wastes  of  paganism.  We  occa* 
donally  discern  hints,  pre«iatimati(»)s,  foreshadowings,  of 
that  spiritual  and  healing  ^  designed  for  all  people ;  a  faint 
yet  increanug  redness  in  the  East  had  for  a  longvtuooe 
indicated  the  spot  where  the  sun  was  to  ^pear.  Tbosi^ 
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PMlms  of  DtAvid  which  predict  oi  reigning  Messiah,^  Hmo 
pauBsages  in  Ifiaiah  which  so  graphically  describe  a  suflforing 
,  and  atoning  Rr  jeemer,  were  doubtless  carried  by  the  oap* 
tivd  Jews  into  the  distant  East.  Their  true  meanings  fdt^  ■ 
the  most  part,  remained  unperceived,  yet  some  indefinite 
expectation  of  a  great  deliverer  was  excited.  Hope  may 
have  sprung  up  in  some  solitary  and  dejected  bosom.  Some 
gentile  Simeon  may  have  looked  with  feeble  faith  towards 
the  coming  Messiah.  At  all  events,  the  captiviQr  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  speedier  diffusion  of  Christianity  when  it 
did  appear.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  devout  Jews  were 
gathered  at  Jerusalem  from  every  tuition  under  heaven,  a 
people  prepared  of  the  liord  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  hi» 
Son  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  consider  the  principal  topic  sug^ 
gested  by  the  text  which  has  been  read,  and  implied  in  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  Psalm, — the  neUure  of  the  interest  felt 
by  a  pious  man  in  the  advancement  of  religion.  What  are 
some  of  the  principal  evidences  of  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  How  can  one  de1;|3rmine  the  sinserity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  true  religion  ? 

One  test  of  our  love  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  spon- 
taneousness  of  the  afiection.  If  I  forget  thee,  Q  Jerusalem^ 
let  my  right  hand  foiget  her  cunning,**  is  not  the  expression 
of  an  argument,  the  result  of  a  calculating  process,  the 
balancing  of  probabilities  after  a  close  self-examination.  It 
is  the  irrepressible  emotion  of  the  heart.  The  Psalmist  did 
noi  need  to  think  upon  Jerusalem  at  all.  Before  he  mused, 
tile  fire  burned.  His  love  to  Zion  was  not  axsakened  at  all. 
It  was  in  his  bosom  already  a  gushing  fountain  which  would 
overflow,  whether  he  reflected  upon  the  subject  or  not. 
38» 


'  £»  what  ia  csUed  the  prooom  of  Miroxajnituttioo  into 
CMM't  motiTet  or  ntonJ  state,  tboro  is  often  md  coofooion. 
It  iff  difficult  to  diaeriminAto  between  one  emoUon  and  an* 
other,  Tbe  opemtious  of  iho  mind  ere  extremely  rapid. 
The  fttgitivo  feeling  »  gone  before  wo  oan  fix  on  it;  monA 
oompleunMu  The  rays  of  light  over  a  harveot^field  are  not 
so  rapid,  nor  so  much  intermingled.  The  inteUeetmd  a{t- 
proiMtion  is  confounded  irith  the  complaoenoy  of  the  hrnit, 
The  deciuoos  of  the  moral  facul^  are  not;  dietiaguisbrAd 
from  those  of  the  will  or  from  the  impulses  of  the  feelingfk 
The  result  is  wholly  unsatisfkctoiy.  We  leave  the  investi- 
gation with  no  more  self-knowledge  than  when  we  began  it 
It  was  a  wearisome  L-sarch,  and  we  were  glad  when  it  was 
over. 

There  is  this  peculiar  disadvantage  about  it.  The  soul 
puts  itself  on  the  defensive  when  there  is  a  formal  scrutiny 
into  its  doings.  Every  one  has  been  conscious  of  thos  in 
regard  to  tbe  intellect  When  we  attempt  iu>  quesd(«&  it 
closely,  £t  rebels.  When  we  essay  to  make  iit  run  i^x»n  a 
]^«aeiibed  track,  it  seems  to  assert  its  native,  original  free- 
dom. This  is  not  mere  vmnt  of  discipline.  The  best  cul- 
tivated minds  are  often  conscious  of  it  Just  so  it  is  vdth 
the  heut  In  formally  arraigning  it  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  ooQscieiKse,  we  put  it  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
beat  defence  it  can.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  a  pontion  of 
ecms^aint  We  cannot  thus  learn  what  are  its  firee  move- 
mentH  its  honest  testimony. 

Sui^ese,  bovrover,  we  can  arrest  tbe  suroessive  trains  of 
^too^  and  emotion,  and  exactly  detenmjM  every  fioms  of 
mind  ai  which  we  have  been  conscbus  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  our  judgment  may  still  be  doukfuL  Neidwr 
wde  may  have  much  piepoaderanoe.  It  ia  a  nice  summing 
up  of  opposing  teatimimy.  We  axe  not  clear  en  which  adde 
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««  ■hookl  atrik«  tba  bnknoe.  Foriwrtancw,  wo  have  dafiag 
the  dfty  ronderad  nid  to  a  poor  neigblmc.  Wlmt  wsra  tin 
motives  which  lod  to  tho  apparentljr  baoerolent  act?  Tbvf 
were  mixedj  it  may  be.  How  oball  we  adjuat  them  }  On 
the  one  side,  tho  deed  waa  prompted  by  mere  natwral  oosBf 
pemion ;  or  by  a  with  to  have  our  benoTolaDce  known}  at 
to  have  a  good  opinioo  of  onxaelvea  {  or  aa  tiw  obeapoak 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  importunate  applicsatioii.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  have  thought  of  the  oommand  of 
Christ;  we  may  have  had  aoroe'  real  deairs  to  relieve  ^ 
wants  of  one  of  his  poor  memben;  or  periapa  we  wiabtd 
to  commend  to  ku  unbeliever  the  beneficent  effiiota  of  tl» 
Gospel.  Now  all  these  motives  may  appear  to  havo  been 
etrangely  blended  together  in  the  perfcMrmanos  of  the  aaaao 
act  Who  shall  determine  which  governed  die  lmut»  anid 
which  were  mere  casual  ^oughta  that  pasaed  tiunt^  tiie 
mind? 

Without  undervaluing  thia  8elf«scraUny,  a  oevere  teat  ia 
to  look  at  the  feelings  in  their  unguarded  stato.  What  m 
their  epontaneoua  testioKwy  ?  Wfai^r  do  they  tend,  what 
your  thoughts  ore  not  distinctly  fimd  upon  &eni  ?  Are  yi»a 
alwa^  compelled  to  disoiplhie  them  into  eoefa  a  stale  aa 
yott  suppose  is  desical^e  ?  Are  youcoeE^»dIed  to  wring,  oa 
it  were,  a  &vorable  verdict  &om  tiiem  ?  What  aftsi  dees 
the  news  of  the  progme  <^  the  cause  of  Chiial  hum 
upon  them,  before  you  have  had  time  to  seaaoa  nfon  Ifan 
aubjecf.  ?  Is  there  an  vuUmt  and  imebatSmrp  joy,an  vn« 
coastn^ioed  outbreak  of  thanksgiving?  Aad  »  ^ 
cially  the  case  when  the  dyect  coeeeraed  hs  atosleaelusim* 
ly  Christian,  mo9t  immediately  bearii^  upon  1km  iatnmtte  of 
the  Bed«emer*a  kingdom  ? 

This  k  the  way  in  whkh  a  panuaounl  love  iost  tCBf  siker 
ol^ect  is  dotermined.  Ee  is  nola  genntne  sehahnr  who  la 
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otMii]Mined  to  orgw  UioMlf  into  a  lort  for  his  sjtudieff.  Hit 
hmxi  ttnticipaUta  jadgniont.  Hia  fMlingn  outrun  hta  o«I- 
onlfttkNN.  Oiton,  beftmt  he  ii  distinoUy  oonfloiowi  of  it,  hit 
•AthusuMun  it  awakened  for  aoroe  particular  acieDce,  he 
latoAlj  knows  why.  Tbers  ia  a  current  of  fteling  nnunng 
towards  it  whioli  nothing  can  stop.  8c  of  him  who  is 
tiiorottghly  poweawd  with  an  aTarioiona  spirit.  There  is 
a  craving  i&  his  heart  for  riches,  ct  for  the  good  things 
whioh  they  bring  with  them.  It  i/t  not  so  much  a  process 
of  laasouing  which  leads  him  on,  as  it  is  an  impulse  of  tba 
hedlM.  He  does  not  need  to  sit  down  and  estimate  the  ad- 
▼aatages  of  his  course.  It  is  the  first  feeling  of  whioh  he 
is  oonscbus  in  tbe  morning ;  it  cheers  him  in  the  heat  and 
dost  of  noon*day;  it  comes  in  pleasant  dreams  at  nigbt. 
His  attaohmenii  is  unpremeditated,  unforced. 

00  it  was  with  the  pious  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon.  No 
ttmeetatieK  was  too  strong  for  their  love ;  no  anathema  was 
too  dire  if  they  Med  to  cberith  it  Jenaaim  was  tbe 
tmdorast  chord  in  the  heart;  iongtng  for  the  woivbip  on 
Mount  Zi«m  wos  the  strongest  passion  in  the  breast  Duiiel, 
whan  he  pmyed,  must  open  the  windows  of  lus  chamber 
t^tttrdt  JmuaJm,  The  exiles,  doubtless,  loved  to  wander 
on  die  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  because  that  river  was 
the  booodary  which  they  must  cross  on  going  back  to 
Oaaaan.  T^ey  would  get  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  road 
&Bt  led  to  the  beloved  land. 

la  giving  this  prominence  to  mere  feeling,  it  may  be 
tboo^  that  Uie  door  is  opened  for  fbnatksism  or  en^um- 
aqnn.  It  is  sometimes  represented,  that  ihought  only  k>  the 
cause  o£  sound  religimis  emotion^  that  reflection  is  tbe  par- 
rot of  all  legitimate  feeling,  that  love  and  hope  attd  joy  are 
&a  prodtwt  of  iatolleetinl  aetivi^.  But  is  not  the  reverse 
in  feequentiy  Hxs  &et?  Do  not  the  decinioDB  of  the  iateU 
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l«ct  follow  tbo  UnpuIaiiMi  of  Uw  hmrt?  h  notmedititioa 
fivquemdy  tbo  ooiMequ««o0  cf  feeling  ?  May  not  the  vwnn 
emodons  of  the  mm\  both  aot  as  ibe  caaie,  and  fttcUitata  tb« 
prognsw,  of  mif-rafleotion  and  examinatum.  Is  that  oaao 
tbo  burden  of  tbe  Aaty  ia  lightened.  The  soul  is  kmng^y 
prompied  to  a  priTilege,  not  painfully  driron  io  u  teak*  ht 
other  worda,  the  more  it  ie  made  the  home  of  all  pure  and 
heavenly  feelingi ,  and  the  tnors  ready  it  is  to  feel  inataot 
and  cordial  aynipatby  with  the  interests  of  God*a  kingdom 
on  earth,  so  much  the  more  will  profitable  reflection  and  oar» 
ont  thought  become  cherished  inmates  of  the  bosom.  When 
trut^i  and  righteousness  prosper  in  iho  world,  the  beatt  will 
spontaneously  ascend  in  devout  tbanksgiTing.  When  im- 
pie^  end  immorality  abound,  the  lyre  will  bo  bung  upoid 
the  willowc  Unaffected  sorrow  will  take  possessioa  of 
the  soul,  leading,  rather  Jian  fc^wing,  reflection  and  ac* 
tive  labor,— a  tort  of  the  true  tendencies  and  character  of 
an  individual,  better  than  all  the  deduetioeia  of  the  intellect. 

Another  test  of  <Mir  love  to  the  kingdom  of  Chri^  is  the 
mqtrmaejf  «^  the  affecticHi.  "  If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above 
sny  ehi^yxy,**  The  miprenuu^  of  an  affection  of  the  heart 
does  not  imply  that  it  is  an  ^eeJume  aSectitm.  This  i« 
manifestly  imposnble.  Bfan  is  a  being  of  various  suscep- 
tibilitiee,  and  each  must  have  its  appropriate  development. 
The  angels  in  heaven  are  not  ejLclusively  occupied  in  Ib9 
manifestation  of  a  nngle  emotion,  whether  it  bo  love  to 
God  or  to  one  another.  They  doubtless  esperieose  great 
delist  in  the  unfdding  of  their  own  facultira.  They  could 
not  be  intelligent  and  moml  beings,  if  they  did  mat,. 

Neither  does  the  supremacy  of  an  a£^tion  imply  necM* 
sarily  «hi^  the  mind  is  occupied  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  For  creatures  utuated  as  we  are,  thie  is  imprae- 
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tlioiiible.  Many  of  our  dudes  may  have  no  imrnediato  refer- 
«cce  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  perform  thom  toellt 
howoTer,  we  must  take  delight  in  them,  not  marely  as 
means,  but  as  an  end.  God  has  so  made  the  human  soul, 
that  its  cultivation,  in  itself  considered,  without  regard  to 
any  ulterior  object  whatever,  b  accompanied  wit^  pleasure. 
The  pious  lyrists  at  Babylon  must  have  found  pleasure  in 
the  mere  skilful  exercise  of  their  art. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to  deter* 
mine  what  is  the  master  passion  of  the  soul.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  deeper  than  any  other.  When  the  blessed  angel 
turns  his  eye  to  the  Author  of  his  being,  the  very  depths  of 
his  soul  are  stirred.  Feelings  of  mingled  veneration  and  love 
flow  over  him  like  a  tide.  So,  doubtless,  with  the  believer 
on  earth.  Towards  Him  who  is  the  perfection  of  moral 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  source  of  his  own  blessedness,  he 
feels  a  profounder  reverence,  a  purer  afiection,  than  to- 
wards  any  other  or  all  other  objects. 

Again,  it  b  indicated  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
mind  turns  to  it.  It  is  the  most  attractive.  Other  things 
have  a  measure  of  beau^  \  but  this,  in  the  comparison,  out- 
shines  them  all.  Another  sure  mark  of  its  superiority  is 
seen  at  th<^  times  when  other  objects  lose  their  charms. 
There  are  periods  when  the  soul  is  driven  from  all  sources 
of  outward  comfort.  The  world,  with  all  its  innocent  de- 
lights,  appears  like  a  sandy  vraste.  Does  your  soul  then 
pr^  upon  itself?  In  these  great  crises  of  its  history,  hds  it 
no  adequate  resource  ?  When  the  worZd  is  taken  av?ay, 
are  all  its  props  removed  ?  Or  does  it  turn*  like  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  to  its  final  and  glorious  Rest  ?  Do  its  afifec" 
.  tions^  crossed  in  one  direction,  gather  with  sweet  jt'ad  hith- 
erto unknown  delight  around  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God  } 
The  master  passion  of  the  soul  is  said  to  be  strongest  in 
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(ietttli.  Napoleon  expired  on  the  field-bod  which  he  had 
usod  at  Austerlitz.  In  affliction,  in  severe  illneost  wlien 
you  may  have  apprehended  the  approach  of  death,  whitlier 
do  your  stroiigcst  feelings  go?  Arouud  what  do  they 
cluster  ? 

Another  test  of  our  love  to  tho  kingdom  of  Christ  is  what 
may  be  termed  the  ivtpartial  character  of  tho  afiection. 
There  may  be  great  apparent  joy  in  the  progress  of  tho 
Gospel,  there  may  be  loud  thanksgiving  to  the.  Spirit  of 
grace  for  his  intervention,  there  may  be  moummg  and 
lamentation  on  account  of  some  disaster  which  has  befallen 
the  Church,  when  afler  aU  it  may  appear  that  the  feielings  of 
exultation  or  Of  grief  were  entirely  of  a  partial  and  sec*, 
tarian  character.  Our  church  was  ^hereby  honored  or  de» 
graded;  Tlie  wisdom  of  our  personal  choice  in  joining  this 
or  that  communion  is  confirmed  or  depreciated.  Our  owq 
prospects  of  ease  and  aggrandizement  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  our  minds,  so  that  we  confound  a  party  with  the 
kingdom  of  Christ;  we  mistake  a  fraction  of  Chtucb 
for  Christendom  itself. 

'  But  true  love  seeketh  not  its  own.  It  rejoices  ia  uth, 
by  whomsoever  professed  or  disseminated.  If  Christ  is 
preached,  whether  in  pretence  or  m  truth,  it  rejoices,  yea, 
and  mil  rejoice.  It  does  not  rebuke  a  man  because  he  pre-, 
fers  to  labor  in  a  field  different  from  that  of  his  neighbor,  or 
cut  down  the  spiritual  harvest  with  a  difierent  implement,  or 
wear  a  costume  somewhat  plainer  or  more  costly.  It  does  not 
meet  the  report  of  a  victoiy  in  the  Christian  cause  with  cold 
indifference,  or  with  a  hesitatmg  approval,  till  it  has  first 
learned  what  particular  sect  has  the  agency,  or  will  receive 
the  benefit.  It  nobly  overlooks  all  such  things.  It  plants 
itself  on  no  such  narrow  grounds.    Its  object  is  not  to 
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Koake  proselytes^  but  to  save  souls ;  not  to  count  up  con- 
verts to  this  or  that  dogma,  but  to  honor  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  Wherever,  in  whomsoever  it  can  discern  the 
lineaments  of  his  blessed  image,  ft  welcomes  him  to  com- 
munion, and  rejoices  in  his  prosperity. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles,  unless  the 
New  Testament  is  wholly  misinterpreted.   In  proportion 
as  you  love  the  cause  of  Christ  as  aucA,  yea  may  believe 
that  3rour  love  is  sincere,  and  will  stand  the  last  fiery  test 
In  proporti(m  as  it  is  concerned  with  a  sect  as  such,  and 
pours  -out  all  its  sympathy  on  its  own  peculiar  and  selected 
friends,  may  its  genuineness  be  questioned.   To  confine 
your  afifections  to  one  branch  of  the  true  Church  may  he 
a  proof  of  spurious  love,  as  it  certainly  is  of  a  narrow 
understanding.  It  may  be  the  evidence  of  an  arrogant 
Pharisaism,  rather  than  of  a  Christian  temper.  The  spirit 
<^  Christ  vras  sympathizing,  conciliatory,  all-embracing. 
He  never  turned  coldly  awny  because  a  suppliant  was  a 
poor  Syrophenician.   He  did  not  resign  the  heterodox  Sa- 
maritans to  the  uncovenanted  merc'^  of  God. 

'  I  remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  practice  of  a  cheerful 
ielf-denial,  when  it  is  called  for,  is  one  of  the  principal 
testa  of  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ  There 
are  Christians  who  practise  a  degree  of  self-denial,  but  it  is 
not  spontaneous  and  prompt  The  act  is  performed  grudg- 
ingly and  with  an  ill  grace ;  or  if  at  the  time  the  feelings 
are  apparently  interested,  yet  subsequently  regrets  arise, 
doubts  whether  the  measure  of  ability  were  not  exceeded, 
or  the  claims  of  one^s  self  or  family  sacrificed  to  the 
warmth  of  a  momentary  feeling.  Such  self-denial,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  can  neither  be  profitable  to  him  who  prac- 
tises it,  nor  acceptable  to  the  Being  whose  steward  he  is. 
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In  this  test  of  dMcipIeship,  American  Chrls^ns  di^  dottbt*' 
less  most  deticicut.  To  this  hard  criterion  they  t^re  not  ; 
willing  to  submit.  They  are  by  no  means  economipnl  in 
their  professions  of  attachment  to  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  two  millions  profess  this  love.  They  are  quito 
lavish  in  feeling,  in  their  expressions  of  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  last,  the  decisive 
touchstone  of  sincerity,  they  are  not  willing  to  apply.  It  is 
no  untruth  or  paradox  to  asseit,  that  their  religion  has  cost 
them  less  of  practical  8olf>denial,  than  that  of  any  other 
community  who  have  ever  made  pretensions  to  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  Witness  the  costly,  and  what  we  should  call 
exorbitant  assessments,  which  were  annually  made  on  tho 
ancient  Jewish  Church  through  its  entire  existence.  Rec- 
ollect with  what  princely  munificence  tho  poor  captives^ 
when  they  returned  from  Babylon,  contributed  to  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  princes  and  peasants  builomg  with 
one  band  and  fighting  with  the  other,  from  the  rising  of  the 
morning  till  the  stars  appeared ;  some  of  them  declaring, 
with  alSecting  simplicity,  "  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands, 
vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  com  because  of 
the  dearth."  Call  to  mind,  also,  the  early  Christians  who  took 
joyfiiUt/  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that  they  had 
in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.  With  them 
associate  the  heroic  self-sacrifices  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
twenty  or  thirty  poor  families  often  supporting  liberally  the 
stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  sent  assistance 
to  the  venerable  missionary  at  Natick,  never  for^tting  the 
beloved  Univeraity  that  they  had  founded  in  their  deep 
poverty ;~  and  say,  in  view  of  these  well-known  facts, 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  whether 
covetousness  is  not  the  great  sin  of  the  present  American 
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Church,  whether  ohe  is  doing,  iQ  any  raeasure,  that  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  which  her  means  justify  and  demand. 

Year  before  lasf*^  about  one  million  of  dollars  were  con* 
tributed  by  the  whole  American  Church,  numbering  con« 
sidembly  more  than  two  million  of  members,  for  the  difiu- 
sioQ  of  the  Gospel  in  various  forms.  In  that  same  period, 
the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  contributed  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars,  more  than  one  million  of  which  were 
given  by  the  Dissenters  alone,  and  to  foreign  missions  only, 
in  addition  to  what  was  bestowed  for  other  objects;  the 
whole  of  them  far  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  in  means 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  dispari^  ?  How,  except  that 
we  have  not  learned  yet  to  value  the  Gospel,  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  man,  the  immense  importance  of 
its  extension,  the  injury  that  the  world  is  suffering  through 
our  supineness,  or  the  glory  that  will  come  to  the  Redeemer 
when  he  reigns  on  earth  as  he  does  in  heaven  ? 

How  shall  thb  lack  of  service  be  supplied  ?  How  shall 
the  lesson  of  self'denial  be  taught  ?  Not  by  going  out  and 
finding  fault  with  the  churches ;  not  by  general  denuncia* 
tions  of  the  sin  of  covetousness ;  not  by  devising  schemes 
for  the  abridgment  of  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life. 
The  human  heart  b  not  taken  1^  such  devices.  The  cita- 
del  of  selfishness  cannot  be  stormed  by  direct  assault. 

We  must  go  forth  and  exhibit  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer ; 
we  must  portray  the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  greatness  of 
his  Belf>denial,  the  love  which  he  bore  to  men,  the  depth  of 
Ub  compassion,  the  wonders  of  grace  which  he  has  wrought 
out  for  them,  the  gratitude  which  every  ingenuous  heart 
would  render  in  return,  the  blessedness  of  following  his  8ub< 


*  This  sermon  was  written  in  1843. 
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lime  example,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  tlie  implor- 
iog  wretchedness  of  the  millions  who  know  him  not 

Thus  every  true  heart  would  exclaim,  Iiet  me  be  baptized 
with  his  spirit,  and  with  his  sufferings  if  need  be ;  let  me 
count  oil  things  but  loss  that  I  may  make  him  known ;  let 
me  join  the  socie^  of  those  who  are  ministering  spirits 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  let  me  be  another  among  those 
heroic  souls  who  have  led  the  van  in  the  Lord*s  host,  finit 
in  hardship,  first  in  victory. 


NOTE.— Pag©  440. 

The  following  is  Professor  Edwards's  analysis  of  the  IS7Ui  Psolm : 

"  The  I37th  Psalm  for  tenderness  and  poetic  beauty  is  hardly  excelled 
by  any  composition  in  the  entire  collection.  The  reader  is  introduced 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  sad  scenes  of  the  exile,  and  can  almost 
look  upon  the  neglected  harp  and  hear  the  wailing  lamentations.  The 
Psalm  was  evidently  composed  subsequently  to  the  retom  of  the  Jews 
fix>m  Babylon,  yet  not  long  after  that  event  It  is  not  to  be  r^;anled 
simply  as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  which  any  captive  Jew, 
endued  with  quick  sensibilitiefl,  might  be  conscious,  or  as  an  outburst 
of  patriotism ;  it  is  a  record  of  piona  emotion,  of  the  fervent  desires  of 
the  poor  exiles  that  they  might  see  the  city  of  their  solemnities  again, 
and  join  in  the  worship  which  had  once  been  paid  to  their  &therB* 
God.  They  would  rather  be  door-keepers  in  their  national  house  of 
prayer,  than  Uve  amid  fdl  the  sensual  delights  of  Babylon. 

The  Psalm  is  naturally  divided  into  three  strophes.  Ye.  1  -  3  ex- 
press the  60R0W  of  the  exiles  in  their  remembrance  of  Zion.  It 
would  be  doing  violence  to  their  most  sacrsd  feelings  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  their  proud  oppressors  to  sing  to  them  tite  songs 
Zion.  Vs.  4-6  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  determination  of  the 
exiles  never  to  profane  the  Lord's  songs  by  singing  them  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  never  to  foiget  their  beloved  city.  Vs.  7, 8,  invoke  destmc* 
tioh  upon  the  Edomites  for  their  cruel  conduct  at  the  time  Jenualem 
was  destroyed,  and  also  upon  the  Babjloniuis  for  their  opprsssiva  acts. 
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**  Y.  1.  ni'iqi*  Enphirates,  Tigrid,  Chnborai,  eta,  .tod  the  canali 
'which  intcnoctod  tho  oonntry.  The  exiles  wonldi  naturally  resort  to 
the  banks  of  the  stroams,  as  shady,  cool,  and  retired  spots,  where  they 
could  indulge  in  thoir  sorrowful  remembrances.  Tho  prophets  of  the 
telle  saw  their  Tisionfl  by  the  rivers.  £z.  i.  1 ;  Ban.  viii.  2 ;  x.  4. 

*  V.  S.  vxeping  wlUow,  the  Salix  Babylonica  of  Linn.,  with 

]>enduIons  leaTes,  which  grows  on  the  batiks  of  streams.  The  suffix 
in  n^l'Df  refers  to  BabeL  The  "tii^  was  an  instrument  mndi  used  in 
joyftilr  fesdvahl ;  Gen.  xxxL  27  ;  1  Sam.  z.  5  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6 ;  the  ceas- 
ing to  play  upon  it  denoted  a  great  and  public  grief  or  calamity.  Is.  r. 
12;  Ez.  xxvi.  13;  Apoc.  xviii.  22;  Job.xxx. 31.  'we  have  lot 
our  harps  rest,^  our  oppressors,'  etc. 

"  v.  3.  "Vt^lfj  one  or  some  of  the  songs ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  11. 

"V.  5.  Had  the  captives  complied  with  this  demand  in  a  strange 
country,  among  the  heathen,  they  would  Iiave  desecrated  their  sacred 
hymns,  and,  as  it  were,  denied  their  native  land.  '  Then  lot  my  right 
luuid  forget,'  i.  e.  her  mnaical  skilL 

"  V.  6.  <  Let  my  tongue  also  refuse  its  office.'  C^^J'y,  lit.  head 
©f  my  joy.  Comp.  Cant.  iv.  14,  Ct?^^  'g^ifj  ,  chief  perjumo  or  fro- 
granoe. 

Y.  7.  Jn  regard  to  the  cruel  and  faithless  conduct  of  ^  Edomites 
at  the  desfaruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Clialdeans,  see  the  prophecy 
of  Obadiah ;  Lam.  ir.  21, 22 ;  Jer.  xliz.  7  -  22 ;  Ez.  xxv.  12  - 15.  The 
Edomites,  being  related  to  the  Hebrews,  bad  been  spared  by  God's 
Gomnumd,  when  the  Hebrews  invaded  Canaan.  Yet  they  stood  by  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  stimulated  tho  Chaldeans  in  their  work  of 
destruction  and  death.  '  Neither  shonldst  thou  have  stood  in  the  cross- 
way  to  cut  off  those  of  his  that  escaped.'  *  The  cup  also  shall  pass 
through  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  be  drunken.'  <*TJ^,  ^p.  Fiel.  71^,  m 
Jerusalem,  a  periphrasis  for  the  genitive. 

"  Y.  8.  niinjS'n  has  been  explained  in  a  varied  of  ways.  Seventy, 
^  ToKaiiropos ;  Ynlg.  miaera;  others,  destroyer,  powerJUp  violent^  or 
Jieroe.  Perhf^s  it  best  suits  the  context  to  regard  it  as  expressing 
*(rhat  is  already  accomplished;  it  is  so  certtdn,  in  the  view  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  the  ruin  will  come,  that  he  uses  the  past  part,  as  if  the 
work  were  now  completed.  ^  •  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  the  destroyed ! ' 

"  The  imprecations  in  this  Psalm,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  are  only 
•&  individualizing  of  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  *  With  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measoxed  to  you  again.'  The  des&nction  of  the 
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cbildron  of  the  Baliylonians  is  a  jnat  rocompeuto  for  their  crnolUca  to* 
wards  the  Jews.  He  who  finds  fanlt  with  the  spirit  of  those  Torses, 
and  denonnces  it  as  a  roHc  of  a  barbarous  ago,  has  very  inadequate  or 
enoneons  views  both  of  the  principles  of  the  Dirino  goTemmont  and 
of  the  deeper  necessities  of  Ids  own  moral  natore.  When  oatrageona 
cmelty  or  wicledness  of  any  kind  meets  with  retribation,  we  feel  that 
it  is  condign,  jnat,  deserved,  and  this  feeling  is  consistdnt  with  the  ten- 
derest  compassion.  Milton's  linos  find  a  response  in  the  breast  of 
every  right-minded  reader: 

*  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slonghtered  sunts,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  monntoins  cold; 

Even  them  who  kept  thj  tmth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  onr  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not"' 
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HBSURRECTION  OP  THE  BODY  • 

THOU  POOL !  TIIAT  WHICH  THOU  80WEBT  IB  NOT  QUICKENED,  EX- 
CEPT IT  »iK.  —  I  Cor.  XT.  36. 

The  subject  involved  in  this  verse  is  but  seldom  made  the 
theme  of  pulpit  discussion.  One  reason  may  be,  that  but 
little  comparatively  is  said  about  it  in  the  Bible.  Ck)nse- 
quently,  there  is  much  danger  of  launching  into  the  regions 
of  doubtful  speculation,  and  of  becoming  - wise  above  what 
is  written.  On  no  subject  is  it  easier  to  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  and  to  multiply 
unauthorized  and  fanciful  analogies.  Besides,  many  persons 
are  accustomed  to  entertain  images  and  associations  with 
the  doctrine,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treat- 
ed,  which  are  unfriendly  to  a  patient  and  profitable  consid- 
eration of  it.  They  do  not  elevate  their  minds  to  a  reason- 
able and  Scriptural  position  from  which  to  view  it.  The 
doctrine,  however,  ought  not  to  be  consigned  to  neglect 
It  should  not  be  thrust  from  the  circle  of  evangelical  truths. 
He  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian, who  can  allow  it  to  become  associated  in  his  mind 
with  degrading  or  unseemly  images. 


*  This  eermoa  was  written  ia  1839. 
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In  a  brief  disctiiston  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reimrrecttoii  of 
the  body,  my  first  remark  in,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  rev^ 
elation.  We  know  nothing  about  it  ftom  the  light  of  • 
ture.  That  the  dead  and  wasted  body  shall  be  reanimaited, 
is  not  an  inference  of  rouson.  Ou  tho  coDtrajry,  to  the  eyo 
of  sense  the  grave  is  an  eternal  prison ;  its  heavy  ban  shall 
never  be  broken.  What  could  be  more  improbable,  than 
that  tho  dust  which  has  been  eoattored  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  shall  be  gathered  tip  once  more  ;  than  that  a  frame 
which  was  four  thousand  years  since  burned  to  ashes  shall 
be  reorganized ;  that  a  eiubetance  which  has  been  decomo 
posed  shall  once  more  stand  up  a  model  of  youth  and 
beauty? 

The  pagan  philosopher  may  hope  that  the  soiri:.  is  im- 
mortal. Uninstructed  reason  may  conjecture  that  tho  eep- 
arated  spirit  will  survive.  There  may  be  in  our  original 
constitution  a  longing  for  something  beyond  this  liSa  ;  an 
idea  of  perfection  which  is  never  satisfied  here ;  a  half> 
formed  impression  ^t  Grod  would  not  create  beings  of  such 
powers  for  so  short  a  life  merely ;  a  dim  foreboding  of  an 
hereafter.  But  the  pagan^s  immortali^  is  that  of  the  spirit. 
The  body  he  considers  unworthy  of  an  endless  life  }  as  not 
at  all  fitted  for  a  perfect  state ;  as  an  encumbrance  to  hap* 
piness  which  must  be  shaken  ofi*.  "  Season  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  supposition,",  it  has  been  said,  "that  a  body 
which,  however  it  may  have  been  purified,  is  still  to  be 
formed  substantiaUy  of  the  same  materials,  a  body  to  which 
we  have  never  be6L\  rightly  attached  in  this  life,  should  be 
dragged  after  us  to  all  eternity.  Nor  can  reas(Mi  compre- 
hend what  would  be  the  use  of  this  body,  which  consists  of 
earth,  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  another  part  of  the  univerBe»  ia 
which,  probably,  other  substances  than  matter  are  necessary 
to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  living  beings.**  Here, 
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however,  philosophy  la  vain  and  theory  worthlesB.  We  shall 
do  well  on  this  subgeot  to  take  heed  to  the  written  revela* 
tion,  for  we  have  nothing  else.  If  the  life  and  immortality 
of  the  human  spirit  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel, 
in  a  still  higher  sense  have  the  life  and  immortality  of  the 
human  body. 

I  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Scriptures  show 
tibe  fio$HHlitjf  of  a  resurrection.  The  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  not  wanting  in  proofs  of  this  possibility.  Even  the 
bones  of  Uie  prophet  Elisha  had  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
giving  life  to  a  corpse  that  touched  thera.  In  the  case  of 
Lazarus  of  Bethany,  we  have  a  detailed  and  most  Illustrious 
example  of  the  power  of  Jesus  over  death  and  the  grave. 
All  the  oiioumstances  were  such  as  to  impart  the  deepest 
interest  to  tins  miracle.  Larairus  was  actually  and  incon« 
trovertibly  dead.  The  enemies  of  our  Saviour  could  not 
but  feel  and  acknowledge  it.  The  miracle  was  performed 
in  broad  day,  in  the  full  view  of  multitudes,  both  of  friends 
and  foes,  as  a  consequence  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  power 
of  Gk>d.  It  was  not  a  deception.  The  risen  Lazarus  was 
no  ghost,  nor  phantasm,  to  illude  the  senses,  or  play  upon 
the  imagination.  It  was  a  real  body  which  came  from  the 
tomb,  substantial,  animated  flesh  and  blood.  It  proved, 
beyond  doubt  or  gainsaying,  that  a  resurrection  is  possible ; 
timt  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  dissolution,  of 
a  commencing  decomposition  of  a  human  body,  which 
nutkes  it  abeurd  or  Impossible  for  Qod  to  revive  it  If  Laz- 
aruB  was  raised,  another  man  may  be.  The  having  been 
in  the  grave  three  days,  or  three  years,  or  three  thousand 
years,  makes  no  difference.  Life  is  extinct  in  all  these 
casM,  as  much  in  one  as  in  another.  The  problem  is  to 
^VQ  life,  to  restore  the  principle  of  animated  existence. 
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This  was  done  ia  tho  cnao  of  Ltzarus,  and  it  shows  that  it 
con  be  done  again. 

I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Scriptures  directly 
teach  tlie  resurrection  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus.  We 
have  positive  assertions  to  this  e0ect  "  For  this  me  say 
unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  who  are  alive, 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent 
[that  is,  go  before  or  precede]  them  which  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first " ;  that  is,  shall 
rise  before  those  who  are  then  living  will  be  changed. 

The  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken  makes  the  res' 
urrection  of  believers  turn  on  the  resurrection  oi'  Christ 
The  Apostle  asserts,  that  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen  $  and  that  those  who  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  him  have  perished.  But 
Christ  has  risen,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  who 
slept  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Apostle  is 
here  reasoning  philoraphically,  that  he  is  intending  to  make 
out  a  logical  argument  thus:  What  has  happened  in  ono 
case  may  happen  again.  The  nature  of  Chrkt,  considered 
as  a  man,  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  men^'"  The  laws  of 
life  in  him  are  the  same  as  in  others.  The  circumstances 
being  the  same,  the  effect  will  be.  It  is  no  more  unrea^ 
sonable  or  unpbilosophical  to  predict  a  fact  of  them,  than  it 
is  of  him.  We  know  it  has  occurred  in  his  case.  Wo  may 
lawfully  infer  that  it  will  occur  in  theirs. 

This  method  of  reasoning  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Apostle.  He  is  not  arguing 
etrictly  from  the  natun  of  the  case,  from  any  inhorent  laws 
of  our  being,  or  from  any  maxims  of  the  logician.  Neither 
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is  ho  maintaining  the  possibility  of  the  beliovers^  resurrection 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  resurrection  was  shown  to  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  Christ.  No  such  instance  of  possi- 
bility was  needed  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  even  after 
there  had  been  any  similar  instance  of  the  resuscitation  of  a 
corpse.  It  may,  indeed,  be  replied,  that  Lazarus  was 
raised  only  to  a  natural  life,  with  a  mortal  body,  again  to 
die ;  while  an  instance  was  required  of  a  resurrection  with 
a  spiritual  body,  like  that  with  which  Christ  ascended  from 
the  grave.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
greater  exertion  of  power  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
It  was  equally  a  miracle  in  both  cases.  We  might  cer*  • 
tainly  argue,  that  he  who  could  raise  Lazarus  with  a  natural 
body,  might  also  raise  another  with  a  spiritual  body.  Both 
are  equally  contrary  to  our  common  experience.  Both 
alike  demand  almighty  power.  Besides,  we  do  not  certainly 
learn  that  Christ  arose  from  the  grave  with  the  same  body 
with  which  he  ascended  to  heaven.  The  spiritual  body 
might  have  been  assumed,  for  aught  we  know,  subsequently 
to  the  resurrection.  At  all  events,  Christ  declared  that  he 
had  flesh  and  bones,  and  he  showed  the  scars  whicli  were 
made  in  his  flesh  by  the  nails  and  the  spear. 

The  Apostle,  in  the  chapter  before  us,  stands  on  higher 
grounds  than  the  possibilities  of  nature  or  the  deductions  of 
science.  He  utters  the  true  sayings  of  God.  He  is  makmg 
knovm  the  positive  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will.  He  is 
stating  facts  which  we  could  not  infer  from  any  premises  in 
our  possession,  which  we  could  never  reason  out  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  redemp« 
tion,  that  the  bodies  of  believers  shall  rise.  The  mission  of 
the  Son  of  God  will  not  be  complete,  till  every  one  of  his 
followers  shall  have  a  glorified  body  like  that  of  the  risen 
Bedeemer.   He  cannot  witness  the  full  travail  of  his  soul, 
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till  tlie  sea  hns  given  up  her  dead ;  till  every  tomb,  whero 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  feeblest  of  his  disciples, 
has  restored  its  trust;  till  those  littio  ones,  millioDs  of 
whom  fell  asleep  in  his  dear  arms,  shall  spring  to  new  lifo 
in  their  Father^s  house. 

As  certainly  as  all  men  died  in  Adam,  so  certainly  shall 
all  saints  bo  made  alive  in  Christ.  We  are  to  believe  the 
one  as  steadfastly  as  we  believe  the  other.  We  have  perfect 
evidence  that  all  men  die  a  natural  death.  On  an  equally 
solid  foundation  rests  the  proof  of  the  restoration  to  life  of 
all  who  believe  in  Jesus. '  Did  Christ  really  die  upon  tho 
cross  ?  Do  the  Evangelists  testify  expressly  to  this  point? 
Do  friends  and  enemies,  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  the  Galilean 
women,  Pilate,  tlie  executioners,  the  wound  in  the  side 
whiv*.h  is  always  mortal,  all  agree  in  corroborating  this  testi- 
mony  ?  Did  Jesus  actually  rise  from  the  tomb  a  living 
man?  Do  friends  and  enemies  willingly  or  unwillingly 
harmonize  on  this  point  ?  Is  it  shown  conclusively  by  the 
miserable  fabrication  of  the  chief  priests?  Was  Jesus  seen 
alive  by  many  witnesses,  even  by  more  than  five  hundred 
at  once  ?  Did  he  not  eat  and  drink  ?  Did  he  not  submit 
,  Ihimself  to  the  infallible  inquisition  of  the  senses  ?  Do  not 
all  these  things  prove  demonstratively  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again  ?  You  all  answer  that  they  do.  No  fact  in 
history  is  more  certain.  Tou  would  as  soon  undertake  to 
deny  that  Julius  Csssar  or  Buonaparte  once  lived.  But  it  b 
no  more  certain  than  the  resurrection  of  believera.  If  one 
fails  in  proof,  the  other  does.  The  Bible  stakes  its  veracity 
in  this  matter.  It  asserts  categorically,  that  the  whole  Gos- 
pel is  a  fable  and  a  cheat,  if  the  dead  do  not  rise.  If  death 
be  an  eternal  sleep,  the  comer'Stone  of  the  whole  Christiaa 
system  is  knocked  away.  It  is  not  enough  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  immaterial  spirit.   Christianity,  in 
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her  &il*comprehending  and  compas^onate  anns^  gathoro 
up  the  perished  dust;  it  will  not  let  a  fragment  be  lost. 
The  curious  and  cunning  workmanship  shall  be  remoulded. 
There  is  no  land  offorgetfalness.  The  grave  is  vital  now. 
It  is  a  region  of  soft  and  pleasant  slumbers.  There  is  an 
almighty  and  an  omniscient  Watcher  over  all  these  sleepers. 

I  remark,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
the  bodies  of  the  wicked  shall  be  raised.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  but  few  passages  io  r/hich  this  is  taught  directly. 
The  verses  which  have  been  recited  from  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  refer  to  the  resurrection  of  believers 
only.  Paul  is  here  administering  consolation  to  those  who 
were  mourning  the  loss  of  pious  friends.  So  the  whole  of 
the  fifteentli  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
appears  to  have  the  same  reference.  The  nature  of  the 
argument  is  such,  as  not  to  admit  the  allusion  to  the 
wicked.  The  Apostle  is  comparing  Adam  and  Christ,  as 
the  heads  or  representatives  of  two  races  or  series.  la 
consequenco  of  the  tan  of  Adam,  all  men  die  a  natural 
death.  Through  Christ,  the  bodies  of  all,  that  is  of  all 
believers,  shall  be  made  alive.  That  the  word  oZ/,  in  the 
last  case,  does  not  mean  the  whole  human  race,  may  be 
shown  conclusively.  First,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  resr 
uirection  of  the  wicked  in  the  chapter,  unless  this  be  one. 
It  is  a  chain  of  reasoning  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is 
but  one  subject  introduced,  the  phyKcal  resurrection  of 
believers.  It  would  be  somewhat  strange  if  the  writer 
should  go  out  of  his  way,  and  introduce  a  foreign  ques« 
tion,  that  is,  the  relation  which  Christ  has  to  the  raising  of 
unbelievers.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  only 
of  the  blessings  which  Christianity  procures,  through  the 
fesurrection  which  it  ejects.  But  the  resurrection  of  the 
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bodies  of  the  wickod  cannot  be  regarded  att  a  hUsaing. 
Thirdly,  such  a  rendering  would  impair  the  force  of  the  an- 
tithesis. Adam  is  placed  at  the  head  of  one  series  or  race. 
All  his  descendants  sufier  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with 
him.  Christ  is  the  leader  of  another  series,  not  identi* 
cal  in  number  with  the  other,  for  it  is  expressly  limited^ 
In  the  veiy  next  verse  we  read,  "  Each  in  his  own  order, 
Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterward  they  who  are  Christ^s  at 
his  coming."  The  wicked  are  not  Christ's.  They  do 
not  belong  to  him.  Christ  is  the  first  fruits  of  all  who 
sleep  in  him.  The  wicked  are  never  said  to  fall  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

The  term  all  need  not  occasion  any  difficulty.  It  is  used 
in  both  cases  in  the  sense  of  universdlUy,  that  is,  as  com- 
prehending all  the  individuals  who  belong  to  the  two  series. 
Who  those  individuals  are  composing  the  two  series,  we  are 
to  leam  from  the  context. 

There  are,  however,  several  passages  in  which  the  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  is  explicitly  taught.  In  the  fifteenth 
verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Acts,  Paul  asserts, 
"  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both 
of  the  just  and  unjust"  We  may  infer  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Jews,  particularly  the  Pharisees,  believed  in  a  gen- 
eral resurrection,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  that  this  belief  was  shared  in  by  the  Apostle,  as  a 
Christian  and  an  inspired  man,  and  that  it  made  a  part  of 
the  truths  which  he  propagated.  In  the  fiiVh  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  our  Saviour  asserts :  "  Marvel  not  at  this," 
to  wit,  that  the  spiritually  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,- or  that  he  has  power  to  impart  spiritual 
life ;  "  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  .the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  fortjl ; 
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they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion." 

Now  that  this  passage  cannot  refer  to  a  spiritual  resur- 
lection  or  a  moral  resurrection,  is  clear  from  what  goes 
before.  Such  a  resurrection  is  there  alluded  to,  and  our 
Saviour  decl8»«3  that  there  is  no  reason  for  astonishment, 
because  he  would  do  a  greater  work ;  he  would  call  the 
physically  dead  from  tlieir  tombs.  All,  both  good  and  bad, 
would  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth,  not  from  the  death  of 
sin,  but  from  the  grave,  from  a  material  tomb.  This  pas- 
sage, if  there  werS"  no  other  in  the  Bible,  is  of  itself  a 
decisive  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  It  admits 
but  one  sense.  It  cannot  be  explained  away,  nor  its  force 
evaded,  except  by  sophistry,  or  a  wilful  adherence  to  error. 

I  remark,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  the  body  which  is  raised 
from  the  grave  is  identical  in  some  respects  witli  that  which 
was  buried.  The  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  in  the  text  and 
context  seems  to  amount  to  this.  Addressing  the  objector,  he 
says :  You  are  foolish  in  entertauiing  a  doubt  on  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  already  solved  in  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture. The  grain  of  wheat  which  is  laid  in  the  ground,  can 
reach  a  higher  and  nobler  life  only  through  death.  The 
death  of  a  vegetable,  its  decomposition,  the  scattering  of 
its  parts,  do  not  destroy  the  principle  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  seed  has  come  to  its  full  maturity,  it  ceases 
to  grow,  and  you  must  bury  it  in  the  ground,  and  it  must 
apparently  perish,  in  order  that  it  may  be  quickened,  in 
order  that  the  process  of  life  may  be  started  again.  Just 
so  in  respect  to  man.  He  can  attain  to  a  nobler  life  only 
through  death.  He  must  pass  through  the  separating  and 
refining  process  of  the  grave  before  he  can  attain  to  a  uqw 
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lite,    i  fc  H  ia  he  who  rises ;  it  is  not  another  individual ;  it 
is  his  body,  and  not  another^s  ;  it  is  sown,  and  it  is  raised. 
The  identity  is  preserved.    Not,  indeed,  that  the  same  parti- 
cles of  matter  which  Wore  laid  in  the  grave  shall  rise  again. 
Thou  dost  not  sow  the  body  which  shall  be.    What  is  sown 
and  what  rises  is  not  the  same  body  in  all  respects.^*  In 
order  to  be  identical,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  par- 
ticles of  matter  should  compose  it.    We  are  told  that  the 
particles  which  make  up  our  bodies  here  are  continually 
escaping  from  us ;  and  it  is  further  said,  that  there  is  an 
entire  change  as  often  as  once  in  seven  years,  yet  the  per- 
sonal, the  bodily  identity,  i^  continued.   Doubtless  it  will 
undergo  many  and  important  changes  before  it  becomes  a 
glorified  body,  because  it  cannot  be  fitted  for  its  new  state 
without  such  changes.   But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  any  such  revolution  as  wholly  to  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  body.   If  it  were  so,  we  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
such  as  awakening  or  calling  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
or  that  the  sea  should  give  up  its  dead.   It  is  supposed  by 
some,  that,  in  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  the  seed-corn 
by  Paul,  it  is  plainly  implied,  "that  the  present  mortal 
body  contains  the  germ  of  the  heavenly  body,  even  as 
the  germ  of  the  plant  lies  in  the  seed,  from  which,  after 
it  is  dissolved  and  dead  in  the  earth,  the  plant  is  developed, 
and,  as  it  were,  raised  to  life.    Hence  the  future  body 
has  at  least  as  much  in  common  with  the  present  as  a 
plant  has  with  the  seed  from  which  it  springs.   It  will  be, 
in  a  true  and  important  sense,  the  identical  body  which  the 
believer  shall  hereafter  possess,  only  beautified  and  enno- 
bled." 

Further  than  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
go.   We  must  be  willing  to  leave  the  remainder  with  Grod. 
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AH  the  doubts  which  have  arisen  on  the  subject  may  spring 
up  just  as  well  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
at  a|l.  That  is,  the  fact  itself  is  us  inconceivable  as  the 
vnanner  of  it.  If  God  cannot  preserve  the  identity  between 
two  substances,  he  cannot  create  either  of  them.  Each  is 
the  effect  of  Divine  power  blone  ;  neither  is  absurd  or  im- 
possible. 

I  remark,  sixthly,  that  the  body  will  undergo  important 
changes  at  the  resurrection.  Here  also  I  shall  confine 
myself  strictly  to  the  Apostle's  statement.  He  expressly 
declares  the  fact.  The  body  will  become  incorruptible. 
It  is .  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  No 
sooner  has  the  death  of  the  earthly  body  taken  place,  than 
the  work  of  destruction  commences.  The  flesh  returns 
gradually  to  dust.  Even  the  hard  bones  finally  yield,  and 
lose  their  form  and  consistence.  The  different  materials 
separate,  and  retain  only  those  properties  which  they  pos> 
sessed  before  becoming  ports  of  a  living  ^stem.  Dust  re> 
turns  to  dust,  earth  to  earth.  But  hereafter  it  will  not  be 
80.  The  principle  of  corruption  exists  no  more.  The 
bloom  of  the  new»created  body  shall  not  fade  for  ever.  It 
will  be  insusceptible  of  decay.  No  chilling  winds,  no 
damp  exhalations,  shall  ever  have  power  to  affect  it  The 
seeds  of  dissolution  have  been  extracted,  the  causes  of  de» 
cay  have  all  been  removed. 

The  body  is  sown  in  dishonor.  When  laid  in  the  grave 
it  is  disfigured.  With  the  principle  of  life  its  comeliness 
has  also  departed.  But  it  shall  be  raised  in  glory.  It  shall 
shine  forth  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  its  Father.  The 
most  lofty  and  unattainable  ideal  of  beauty,  which  ever 
floated  before  the  vision  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry  and 
paintiDg,  will  doubtless  fall  far  short  of  that  which  shall  b^ 
realized  when  thb  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality. 
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It  is  sown  in  weakness.  Its  arms  hang  down  powerless 
by  its  side.  There  is  no  motion  in  its  breast  The  feeblo 
knees  refuse  to  sustain  their  burden.  The  muscles  have 
strangely  forgotten  their  office.  It  lies  exposed  to  every 
rude  assault,  unresisting.  An  image  of  perfect  helpless* 
ness,  it  is  laid  in  the  grave.  But  how  changed  the  scene, 
when  it  is  raised  in  power ;  when  the  vigor  of  immortality 
shall  pervade  it  throughout;  when  it  shall  be  no  more 
weakened  in  its  glonous  course ;  when  it  shall  no  more  com- 
plain of  fatigue ;  when  it  shall  never  again  feel  the  ravages 
of  disease. 

It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  with  animal  propensities  and 
appetites ;  itself  earthly,  fitted  to  sensible  objects,  and  con* 
sequently  liable  to  a  multitude  of  imperfections  aod  infirm- 
ities. But  it  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body.  What  a 
spiritual  body  is,  how  distinguished  from  mind  or  from 
matter  as  at  present  organized,  we  of  course  do  not  know. 
We  are  not  informed,  because  we  could  not,  probably, 
form  any  conception  of  it,  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  to 
enlighten  us.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  suppose,  that 
it  will  perfectly  cooperate  with  the  soul ;  that,  instead  of 
being  a  hindrance  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
a  handmaid  and  a  delightful  coadjutor ;  that  it  will  minister, ' 
with  all  its  energies,  to  the  everlasting  progress  of  the 
spirit  in  knowledge  and  holiness.  Thus  all  the  powers  of 
man,  moral,  intellectual,  and  bodily,  will  harmonize  hnd 
cooperate  without  jar  or  collision,  for  evermore,  a  spec- 
tacle which  was  never  seen  on  earth  since  man  fell  from 
his  intiocence;  for  even  our  Saviour  took  part  of  our  in- 
firm bodily  nature,  and  became  perfect  through  sufferings. 

As  a  crowning  excellence,  the  new  body  will  be  made  like 
to  that  of  Christ.  It  is  written,  "  He  shall  change,  transfigure, 
transform  man^s  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
40* 
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his  glorious  body."  That  is  to  bo  the  model,  exemplar, 
type.  Whatever  of  symmetry,  or  of  perfect  proportion,  or  of 
beauty,  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God  shall  exhibit,  will  bo 
shadowed  forth  in  his  followers;  will  bo  reflected  from 
them ;  will  be  manifested,  not  feebly,  in  their  bright  forms. 

We  learn  from  this  subieot  that  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  believer,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  not  in 
all  respects  absolutely  perfect.  Doubtless  it  is  a  state  of 
unmingled  enjoyment  The  separated  spirit  is  in  that  con- 
dition which  Paul  denominates  "  far  better."  In  one  sense 
it  may  be  perfectly  happy.  Its  existing  capacities  for  en- 
joyment may  all  be  filled.  But  still,  in  another  sense,  it  has 
not  reached  its  goal.  It  is  not  clothed  upon  with  its  spirit- 
ual body.  It  has  not  received  its  last  accession  of  delight, 
it  must  b  ^united  to  its  transfigured  companion  before  the 
measure  ot  its  joys  shall  be  perfectly  full.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  imagined,  that  the  soul  is  unhappy,  that  through 
anxiety  it  suffers  any  degree  of  disquiet  or  pain.  We 
may  rather  suppose  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  calm  expectation  * 
and  hope ;  that  It  looks  forward  with  pleasing  anticipations 
to  the  period  when  it  shall  enter  its  new  home,  fitted  up  with 
Divine  9kill  for  its  reception.  Thus  this  anticipation  itself, 
or  as  it  might  be  called,  in  one  sense,  imperfection,  becomes 
a  source  of  delight,  while  still  a  richer  experience  awaits  it 
whpn  the  corruptible  body  shall  put  on  incorruption. 

We  learn  from  this  subject  the  power  of  the  Redeemer. 
All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice.  Lazarus 
heard  it  and  came  forth.  The  ^  cold  ear  of  death  is  startled 
by  that  omnipotent  word.  It  shall  one  day  resound  through 
the  deepest  cavemjs  of  earth  and  of  ocean.  Must  not  he 
who  can  thus  speak  be  more  than  the  Ariati's  god.   k  it 
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delegated  power  that  sh^U  awake  the  <  dead  ?  Is  it  a  onoo 
sufToring  martyr,  like  Stephen,  who  shall  corae  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  ?  Is  it  a  created  being  who  shall  preside  over 
these  august  changes  f 

From  the  consideration  of  this  theme,  wo  may  see  one 
reason  why  the  Bible  attaclies  so  much  importance  to  the 
human  body.  It  is  represented  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  abode  of  the  pure  and  omniscient  One,  as  not 
to  be  defiled  by  sin,  on  penalty  of  the  destruction  of  him 
who  so  defiles  it.  Paul  exhorts  his  fellow-Christians  to  pre- 
sent their  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice,  lioly  and  acceptable  to 
God,  which  is  their  reasonable  service.  Why  these  earnest 
exhortations,  <— -  these  awful  anathemas  ?  The  body  is  to  live 
for  ever.  Its  duration  is  to  be  parallel  with  that  of  the  im- 
material spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  taken  down  and  refitted. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  cmnihilated.  More  than  this.  It  has  a  near 
relationship  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  a  part  of  his  purchase. 
It  is  included  in  the  great  scheme  of  mediatorial  love.  It  was 
bought  by  atoning  blood.  It  may  become  a  trophy  of  grace. 
It  may  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  may  be 
presented  faultless  and  spotless  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
with  exceeding  joy.  The  gloiy  to  which  the  body  may  at- 
tain, mortal  eye  hath  not  seen ;  human  imagination  hath  not 
conceived.  We  have  had,  indeed,  some  fcdnt  glimpses  of 
it  on  earth.  We  have  seen  a  little  child  just  after  death, 
when  the  smile  of  heaven  was  on  its  cheek,  and  an  un- 
earthly radiance  in  its  eye.  We  have  heard  of  a  sacred 
orator  whose  features  spoke  with  irresistible  eloquence, 
whose  eye  carried  conviction  to  the  stoutest  heart.  We 
have  heard  of  a  commander  of  armies,  whose  serene  brow 
and  majestic  form  were  enough  to  quell  the  most  threaten- 
ing mutiny.   We  have  read  of  a  dying  martyr  whose  face 
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shone  likQ  that  of  fin  angel,  and*of  an  ancient  lawgiver 
whose  head  was  surrounded  with  an  indescribable  halo  of  glo- 
ry.  But  tliese  are  only  dim  and  feeble  types  of  what  may  l>e 
hereafter.  Think  of  an  innumerable  company,  all  clothed 
in  forms  of  exquisite  workmanship,  of  matchless  beauty, 
all  irradiated  and  animated  by  minds  of  surpassing  clear- 
ness and  strength,  and  controlled  by  hearts  of  the  purest  and 
sweetest  affection.  If  such  be  the  case,  who  will  dare  to 
deface  his  body  by  sin  ?  Who  will  darken  it  by  envy,  or 
deform  it  by  malice  ?  Who  will  degrade  it  by  intemper- 
ance  below  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  Him  that  defileth  his 
hodff  God  will  destroy. 

Man !  you  have  no  right  to  abuse  this  piece  of  cunning 
workmanship.  You  have  no  right  to  trample  this  diamond 
in  the  mire.  Bemember  that  by  so  doing  you  may  be  pre- 
paring  that  body  to  rise  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
It  is  a  possible  thing  that  there  is  a  connection  between  sin- 
ning against  the  body  Aere,  and  rising  frightfully  hereaHer. 
No  one  can  prove  but  that  there  will  come  out  from  reluc- 
tcmt  graves,  sad  images,  deteriorated  forms,  caricatures  of 
men,  whose  dwelling-place  shall  be  the  outer  darkness.  If 
it  is  not  so,  why  are  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  raised  at  all  ? 
Not  certainly  to  promote  their  happiness,  or  to  mitigate 
their  sorrow.  At  any  rate,  by  living  in  unrepented  sin  you 
are  preparing  yourself  to  be  cast  ofi*  by  Him  who  can  de- 
stroy both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 


SERMON  VII. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  TXNITED  STATES  ON  OTHER 

NATIONS." 


HB  HATH  HOT  DEALT  80  WITH  ANT  NATION ;  AND  AS  VOB  BIS 
^VDOMBNTS,  THBY  HAYS  NOT  KNOWN  THBX.  PBAIBB  TS  TBB 
lOUD. — Ft.  cxlvii.  20. 

The  occasions  or  causes  of  gratitude  towards  Grod,  on  the 
part  of  an  individual,  are  twofold ;  — first,  the  positive  bless- 
ings which  he  has  enjoyed,  or  does  now  enjoy,  the  gifls  con« 
ferred  on  him,  or  upon  those  in  whom  he  is  interested 
secondly,  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  with  which  he  is 
favored,  his  facilities  for  being  a  benefeuitor  to  his  race. 
He  is  the  passive  recipient  of  God*s  favors ;  he  may  also 
become  the  almoner  of  them.  He  is  in  a  sphere  of  enjoy- 
ment  and  of  responsibili^.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  commu- 
nities and  nations.  The  blessings  of  Heaven  descend  upon 
them,  both  for  their  own  individual  use  and  for  the  univer- 
sal welfare.  They  are  privileged  with  enjoying  and  com- 
municating.  They  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Grod*s  counte- 
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nance,  that  they  may  reflect  its  heams  to  communities  loss 
favored.  The  ancient  Israelites  fed  upon  the  dainties  of 
the  earth  and  the  corn  of  Fleaven.  Yet  they  were  endowed 
with  the  richer  blessings  of  being  a  light  to  enlighten  the 
gentiles ;  they  were  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  they  might  have 
boon  philanthropists  on  the  largest  scale ;  they  were  the  de- 
positaries of  knowledge  inestimable.  By  their  bright  ex- 
ample, all  the  surrounding  tribes  might  have  been  won  over 
to  the  true  religion.  In  respect  to  their  position,  central, 
illuminating,  furnished  with  attractive  influer  -;es,  God  had 
dealt  with  them  as  he  had  with  no  other  nation.  In  like 
manner  he  has  blessed  the  inhabitants  of  our  land,  as  he 
has  no  contemporary  people.  The  language  of  the  text  is 
as  applicable  to  the  United  States  as  it  was  to  the  Hebrews. 
We  are  not  called  to  day  to  the  exercise  of  a  thankful  spirit 
towards  the  Almighty,  simply  because  of  the  bounties  of  his 
providence,  of  the  rich  and  various  stores  lavished  upon  us, 
nor  for  our  happy,  exemption  from  the  sufferings  and  disas- 
ters which  have  befallen  other  nations.  Qur  gratitude  is 
due  because  we  are  in  a  commanding  position,  —  we  are  in 
peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  to  do  good  to  others.  In 
addition  to  the  positive  blessings  which  we  may  confer,  we 
cannot  help  doing  good  largely,  by  our  example,  provided 
we  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  the  gracious  Being  who  has 
so  signalized  his  kmdhess  towards  us. 

What  are  the  elements  of  this  influence  ?  Wherein  con- 
sist our  resources  for  domg  good  ?  What  are  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  character  and  present  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  which  constitute  at  once  their 
happiness  and  their  responsibility,^ — which  call  alike  for 
fervent  thankfulness  and  trembling  solicitude  ? 

Our  means  for  benefiting  other  nations  arise  in  part 
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from  tho  variety  of  olements  which  have  been,  and  are  now, 
forming  our  national  character.  The  strength  of  individual 
or  national  character  consists  in  a  measure  in  the  variety, 
perhaps  diversity,  of  the  original  ingredients.  God  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  An  Ishmaelitish  ex- 
clusiveness  is  neither  pleasing  to  him,  nor  conducive  to 
the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  idea  that  tliero  ia  somo 
original  and  inherent  purity  in  the  blood  of  a  particular 
family  or  race,  which  requires  an  aristocratic  segregation 
from  all  baser,  mixtures',  has  been  proved,  times  witliout 
number,  to  be  utterly  baseless.  In  many  cases  it  has  led 
to  the  total  extinction  of  the  proud  families  who  have  in- 
dulged it.  The  power  of  the  British  people  would  have 
been  grisater,  had  there  been  a  larger  infusion  of  the  Nor- 
man element  The  invincible  might  of  her  armies  and 
navies  has  been  as  much  owing  to  the  Celtic  as  to  the  Sax- 
on constituent.  The  poor  and  despised  Irishmen  at  this 
moment  compose  a  large  part  of  the  armies  whose  renown 
is  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

One  advantage  of  the  variety  of  elements  which  are  rap- 
idly working  out  the  American  character,  is  the  interest 
which  it  calls  forth  in  our  behalf  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  Norwegian  on  his  snowy  cliff,  the  Hollander 
repairing  his  dikes,  the  Swiss  goat*herd  who  pulls  up  the 
medicinal  herb  that  fringes  the  eternal  ice  of  hb  mountains, 
the  gay  Parisian,  and  he  whom  the  morning  wakes  among 
the  dews  and  flowers  of  Lombardy,  have  each  a  father  or 
a  son,  or  dear  kindred,  in  New  York,  or  in  Virginia,  or  in 
the  vales  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Our  prosperity  is  the 
prosperity  of  thousands  in  every  part  of  Europe.  There  b 
not  a  wind  from -the  Atlantic,  which  is  not  laden  with  the 
vows  and  prayers  of  many  yearning  hearts  separated  from 
those  whom  they  love.    Some  of  these  foreigners  are  pious 
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members  of  tho  Krummachers*  flocks  at  ElborfeW,  or  thoy 
are  pietiRts  in  Bavaria,  or  persecuted  Christians  in  Holland 
or  in  Switzorlandr  Mingling  with  the  prayers  which  these 
poor  peasants  daily  offer  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  their 
kinsmen,  and  friends  hero,  are  warm  intercessions  for  our 
government,  for  the  stability  of  our  free  (institutions,  for  the 
spread  of  the  (zospel  which  binds  all  Christian  hearts  into 
one  dear  and  universal  communion ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  immigrants  become  enlightened  and  familiar  with  our 
institutions,  will  they  not  only  feel  an  interest  themselves  in 
upholding  and  cherishing  the  principles  of  order  and  good 
government,  but  they  will  awaken  the  same  and  be  the  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication  for  the  same,  in  multitudes  who 
will  remain  at  .  their  old  homes.  We  shall  thus  have  en- 
listed in  our  behalf  the  good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  a 
multitude  as  great,  at  least,  as  that  which  has  actually  como 
to  our  shores* 

Another  advantage  of  this  commingling  of  races  is  the 
positive  good  elements  which  we  shall  acquire,  and  the 
counteraction  of  certain  defects  which  all  of  us  must  see  and 
acknowledge.  One  prominent  fault  in  our  national  charac- 
ter, or  in  our  exhibition  of  it,  is  nervous  excitement,  a  restiess 
and  unappeasable  pursuit  of  some  object,  laudable  perhaps 
in  itself;  such  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  search  for 
worldly  good,  often  also  transferred  to  the  territory  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  tiiat  many  of  us  lose  all  perception  of,  or 
taste  for,  quiet  domestic  scenes,  endanger  all  true  symmetry 
of  culture,  often  fail  of  the  very  object  we  would  reach,  by 
our  headlong  pursuit  of  it^  in  many  instances  shorten  life  or 
render  it  unhappy,  and  by  our  one-sidedness,  and  by  the 
formation  of  what  might  be  called  a  projecting  and  angular 
character,  really  incur  the  reproach  of  a  modified  insanity. 
The  energy  we  boast  of  degenerates  into  a  pernicious  vice. 
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It  is  not  strength  of  purpose  or  forco  of  character,  so  much 
as  it  is  a  foolish  improvidence  or  recklessness.  It  leads  ua  to 
consult  effect  J  rather  than  true  ornament;  to  be  pleased  with 
an  imposing  exterior,  rather  than  solid  utility ;  immediato 
profit,  rather  than  permanent  good ;  a  hasty  and  ili'balanood 
education,  rather  than  patient  and  laborious  discipliiM). 
When  the  fire  breaks  out,  or  the  floods  come,  our  ^  - 
structures  fail  or  are  swept  away,  before  their  westknesk 
even  can  be  fairly  tested. 

Now  it  is  certainly  important  for  our  national  character, 
if  something  of  the  steady  patience,  the  calm  perscreranco, 
the  unimpassioned  steadiness,  which  characterise  the  Noith- 
em  nations  of  Europe,  can  be  interfused  and  iQCorponitod 
with  it  Well  might  we  exchange  some  of  our  wasti^ 
anxiety,  our  unreasoning  and  short-sighted  energy,  our 
wretched  utilitarianism,  for  the  serenity,  the  Iigiit*hearted 
joyousness,  the  uncomplaining  indostry,  which  diotinguidb 
whole  tribes  and  nations  on  the  consent  of  Europe.  It 
would  be  an  element  of  strei^;th  in  erery  point  of  view. 
We  could  not,  indeed,  crowd  so  much  into  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  we  should  accomplish  far  htsWa  the  great  endi  t^f  ilfe  , 
both  temporal  and  reli^ous. 

Even  the  French  character,  which  we  aie  so  much  ac- 
customed to  undervalue  and  denounce,  and  which  we  judge 
most  unjustly  from  the  standard  which  the  population  of  the 
capital  city  have  set  up,  possesses  <e]enientB  which  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  imitation.  The  French  now  steoid, 
and  have  long  stood,  at  the  head  of  all  nations,  at  profound 
and  patient  investigators  in  mathematical  and  phyncai 
science,  —  studies  which  demand  long-continued  and  ub» 
relaxing  attention^  and  some  of  which  a/%  not  attended  or 
followed  by  immediate  fame,  never  by  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.   The  French,  too,  instead  of  being  «uuvers{dly 
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ronttoss,  unstable,  given  to  ohango,  have  exhibited  astonish* 
ing  patience,  and  for  ages  quietly  endured  evils,  the  pros- 
ence  of  which  in  England  or  in  this  country  would  have 
overturned,  without  ceremony,  any  existing  government. 
The  miseries  under  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  were  borne 
till  it  was  a  duty  to  boar  them  no  longer.  How  tenaciously 
and  enthusiastically  did  the  same  people  adhere  to  Napole> 
on,  through  evil  report  and  good  report  I  And  the  events 
of  February,  1848,  would  never  have  occurred,  or  ould 
have  been  delayed  indefinitely,  if  the  exiled  monarch  had 
shown  any  degree  of  disinterested  regard  to  the  rights  of 
his  people,  or  had  really  kept  his  coronation  oath.  If  the 
revolution  of  1688  in  England,  which  dethroned  James  II., 
cr  if  our  American  revolution,  was  justifiable,  then  the  three 
French  revolutions  were  eminently  so.  The  French  emi« 
gmnts  who  came  to  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  as  well  as  their  descendants,  have  been 
among  the  most  worthy  class  of  our  population.  The 
German  and  the  French  immigrants  at  this  moment  are 
peaceable  and  orderly  compared  with  those  who  come  from 
Great  Britain,  or  even  with  our  own  native  population.  In 
the<  Protestant  and*  religious  people  of  France,  in  addition 
to  the  courtesy  and  grace  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in 
them,  there  is  an  equanimity,  a  patient  endurance  of  many 
evils,  a  joyous  good*nature,  a  species  of  assured  trust  in 
God,  which  have  their  foundation,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  national  character,  which  do  not  exist  in  our  character, 
and  which  therefore  it  would  be  in  us  a  special  mark  -of 
wisdom  to  exercise.  Inistead,  therefore,  of  apprehending 
evil  from  an  infusion,  to  some  degree,  in  our  national  char- 
acter, of  elements  which  are  neither  British  nor  Americcm, 
wo  should  be  thankful  for  the  admixture.  The  French 
exileis  who  were  scattered  over  Europe,  two  hundred  years 
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ogo,,  by  the  rescript  of  a  bigoted  despot,  carried  everywhere 
industry,  obedience  to  law,  prosperity  and  virtue.  The  like 
may  be  true,  and  it  is  true,  of  not  a  few  who  now  throng 
our  shores  from  Norway,  from  Switzerlond,  and  from  the 
bunks  of  the  Rhine.  Instead  of  receiving  a  great  boon  from 
us,  such  immigrants  lay  us  under  obligations  to  them. 

Our  means  for  benefiting  other  nations  arise  in  part 
from  the  fact,  that  the  basis  of  our  national  character,  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  other  elements  are  forming,  is  that 
constituent  which  may  be  called  the  British  or  the  English 
Puritan.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whatever  modi- 
fications may  be  caused  by  the  French  or  German  or  Dutch 
immigration,  there  is  one  ever  moulding  and  predominating 
influence.  It  has  already  vitally  affected  the  great  States 
of  Ohio  and  New  York,  it  has  commenced  its  transforming 
work  among  the  Grermans  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  with 
the  children  and  youth ;  it  is  making  an  English  common- 
wealth out  of  a  French  colony  in  Louisiana ;  it  is  planting 
its  institutions  and  churches  in  the  boundless  West;  its 
teachers  and  agents  are  found  in  every  district  of  the  South. 
This  result  is-  placed  beyond  contingency,  as  far  as  any 
thing  of  this  nature  can  be.  The  current  has  set  in  one  di- 
rection in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  opposition 
of  the  most  perverse  and  intractable  elements  can  be  only 
partial  and  temporary.  This  tendency  insures,  among 
other  things,  three  auspicious  effects.  One  is  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  English  language.  In  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  of  the  emigrants  who  come  to  our  shores,  this 
language  will  probably  be  all  but  universal.  That  its 
prevalence  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  eminence  the  religiotts  lan- 
guage ;  it  has  a  sound  religious  literature,  in  all  practical 
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departments,  unequalied  in  any  other  dialect,  possibly  in 
all  other  dialects  taken  together.  In  all  those  opeciea  of 
books  which  afiect  masses  of  men,  and  which  are  fitted 
to  train  the  people  to  Tirtuous  and  xeli^ous  habits,  it  is 
doubdess  beyond  comparison  the  richest 

Again,  the  element  in  question,  being  the  nucleus  of 
our  national  cimracter,  presupposes  and  msures  moral  m» 
tegriQr.  TMt  distinguishes  England  from  all  the  other  na> 
tioaas  of  Euro^.  Christiani^  has  so  pervaded  that  island 
for  seveial  hundred  years,  that  there  is  a  sense  of  honor 
among  her  tradesmen  and  merchants,  a  fidelity  to  promises 
in  hear  bunness  communities,  a  soundness  of  moral  prin- 
dpio,  and  a  general  trustworthiness,  which  are  the  truest 
^koy  of  her  people,  and  whkh  have  certainly  characterized, 
in  an  enunent  degree,  all  those  States  of  this  Union  that 
axe  predonunantly  English  in  their  ori|^  Veracity,  honor, 
^  pnnctnal  fulfilment  of  engagements^  obedience  to  law, 
Ghfis^aa  conacientioucBiess,  are  among  the  most  familiar 
words  in  the  vocabulary,  smd  are  felt  everywhere  to  be  the 
dgns  of  duties  binding  on  the  heart  and  life. 

Once  more,  this  character  insures  the  wide  extension  of 
whatever  imhiahlo  elements  it  embodies.  Its  treasures  are 
not  hoarded  |  if»  energies  are  not  wasted  in  secret ;  if  it  has 
l^esnngs  at  Ita  disposal,  if  it  has  a  character  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  iraittttion,  the  world  wilt  certunly  receive  the  bene* 
is,  for  no  race  is  less  diifiosed  to  remain  at  home  or  bury  its 
talents  in  the  eardk  Its  characteristic  enei^es  are  mi> 
ecNunng^y  st  work  in  widening  the  domain  of  knowledge 
■cd  virtew. 

It  is  also  wordiy  remark,  that  our  lutional  character, 
before  it  became  an  object  of  special  interest  to  other  na» 
tiooa,  was  severely  tried  by  adveraidcis ;  our  institutions,  be- 
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fore  they  attracted  much  notice  abroad,  had  become,  in  a 
measure,  hardened  and  consolidated.  Ck>mparative1y  in  se- 
cret, they  had  passed  through  a  season  of  probation.  Our 
form  of  government  is  now  commended  to  other  nations, 
not  as  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  theory,  not  as  an  experi* 
ment  partially  reduced  to  practice,  but  as  an  instrument  that 
has  seen  hard  service,  whose  capabilities  have  been  tested 
in  methods,  and  to  an  extent,  never  contemplated  by  its 
framers.  It  had  acquired,  if  we  may  say  so,  bone,  sinew, 
muscular  strength,  adaptation  to  sudden  emergencies,  beforo 
other  nations  felt  a  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  study  it  with 
care  and  patience.  It  has  not  become,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
consolidated  federal  centralism ;  on  the  other,  its  republi- 
can and  representative  character  has  not  been  mei^d  in  an 
irresponsible  democracy.  It  has  steered  in  the  happy  medi- 
um between  these  two  extremes.  Wars  weiged  without  ne- 
cessity, in  contravention  to  its  spirit,  in  opposition  to  what 
would  have  been  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  its  framers, 
have  indeed  caused  serious  apprehensions,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  shatter  it  or  seriously  to  disfigure  it.  Interaal 
dissensions,  on  several  occasions,  severely  menacing  its 
integri^,  have  only  demonstrated  its  flexile  and  recupera- 
tive force.  While  the  boundaries  of  the  sphere  within 
which  its  sway  was  at  first  confined  have  been  widening,  the 
great  evils  which  the  unforeseen  extension  would  once  have 
caused,  have  been  neutralized,  in  part  at  least,  by  before 
unknown  and  wonderful  methods  of  intercommunication.  * 
In  short,  the  providence  of  God  appears  to  have  preserved 
this  charter  of  our  rights  in  a  kind  of  tutelage,  till  the  set 
time  when  other  nations,  casting  off  the  old  forms  of  des- 
potism, were  ready  to  turn  hitherward  a  fond  and  inquiring 
eye. 

The  same  things  may  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  our  na-  - 
41* 
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tional  chamotor.  In  somo  ronpects  It  is  yot,  doubtless,  crudo 
and  unformed,  and  it  has  manifest  defects.  Btill,  it  has 
boon  proved  to  possess  certain  excellences,  which  ore  now 
eminently  attractive,  and  the  objects  of  earnest  study.  One 
of  these,  perhB{iB,  may  be  considered  as  growing  out  of 
our  character,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  it.  I  mean  the  quick 
sense  of  the  value  of  a  good  reputation  everywhere  pre- 
vailing. The  charges  made  against  our  honesty  and  moral 
integrity,  unhappily  for  some  years  in  a  measure  well 
founded,  were  felt  as  a  thing  of  shame  and  of  personal 
self-condemnation  by  multitudes,  by  the  great  body  of  tho 
people,  and  finally,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
When  one  member  suffered  or  was  disgraced,  all  the  mem- 
bers were  disgraced  with  it. 

This  experience,  so  sad  and  humiliating  for  a  time,  so 
mortifying  to  our  pride,  so  at  variance  with  our  professions, 
has  been  in  the  end  advantageous  to  our  national  reputa- 
:don.  The  event  has  shown  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  in 
Europe,  and  to  somo  which  were  prejudiced,  that  one 
cause  of  this  temporary  insolvency  and  apparent  dishonesty 
was  real  inability.  It  also  showed  that  our  people  possess 
a  quickness  of  moral  feeling,  a  deep  sense  of  shame,  an 
enlightened  idea  of  what  constitutes  true  national  glor^, 
which  afford  a  firmer  basis  for  ^ture  trust  and  credit,  than 
if  this  experience  had  never  occurred.  Means  may  fail, 
the  obligation  never  ceases.  For  a  while  conscience  may 
waver  or  utter  a  feeble  voice,  but  it  is  only  to  assert  her 
claims  in  a  tone  louder  and  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is 
affirming  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say,  that  our  pecuniary 
character,  and  consequently  our  moral  character  on  a  vital 
point,  will  comWnd  in  Europe,  if  it  does  not  now,  more 
confidence  than  if  the  untoward  events  in  question  had  never 
'  t)ccurred.    The  quality  of  the  metal  has  been  ascertained 
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in  tho  iiro.  Tlie  proisonce  of  considorable  dross,  under 
certain  circumstances,  may  not  be  without  its  advantages. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  a  portion 
of  our  responsibility  and  of  our  means  of  iofluence  con* 
siflts  in  the  character  of  Washington.  This  might  be  con* 
sidered,  indeed,  as  forming  a  part  of  our  general  reputation, 
but  it  is  so  distinct  and  conspicuous  that  it  is  worthy  of  sep- 
arate consideration.  Washington's  name  and  influence  are 
unquestionably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  man,  in 
civil  or  political  life,  who  ever  lived.  "  It  will  be  a  duty," 
says  a  great  living  statesman  of  England,  "  of  the  historiaa 
and  the  sage,  in  all  ages,  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  com- 
memorating this  illustrious  man  ;  and,  until  time  shall  bo 
no  more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has 
made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  be  derived  from  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington."  This 
eulogy  would  be  felt  to  b  'O  «nd  substantially  just  by  all 
the  liberal  men  in  Europe,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  men  cf 
every  class.  His  reputation  has  woi^ced  its  v/scy  against  the 
greatest  obstacles,  —  deep>seated  national  animosity,  heated 
passions  produced  by  unsuccessful  war,  and  deepo^e  gov- 
ernments banded  together  to  decry  and  scout  every  thing 
and  every  name  associated  with  free  institutions.  But 
it  has  surmounted  all  impediments.  The  Tory  author  in 
Great  Britain/and  the  pamphleteer  in  Germany,  who  writes 
for  the  masses,  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  pane- 
gyric of  Guizot  and  Brougham.  Three  or  four  point:,  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  One  is,  that  this  enduring  and 
universal  reputation  is  not  founded  on  military  achieve- 
ment It  has  no  ingredient  in  common  with  that  of  Charles 
XIL  or  Frederic  the  Great  European  statesmen  and 
the  Eur&pean  public  —  nurtured  in  wars,  educated  to  idol- 
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ixe  mititAiy  renown — do  not  look  at  Woshington  as  a  war* 
rtor,  but  as  a  man  who  ruled  his  own  epirit,  who  gavo  an 
example  of  Hotf-dental  and  practical  wisdom  and  freedom 
from  selfishness,  which  wore  above  all  Greek  or  Roman 
fame.  His  course  thus  sheds  a  benign  and  peaceful  influ* 
enco  in  regie-  where  it  is  eminently  needed,  where  ma<> 
torial  power  t  d  physical  courage  are  the  gods  that  men 
have  worshipped. 

It  is  another  favorable  circumstance,  that  Washington 
was  not  endowed  with  genius  in  any  form.  He  was 
throughout,  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  every  quality  of 
his  mind,  a  plain  and  practical  man.  Consequently  his  ex- 
ample can  be  contemplated  without  any  disturbing  influ- 
ence, any  thing  to  dazzle  or  blind  the  eye  of  the  beholders, 
or  discourage  them  from  making  it  a  model  for  their  per- 
sonal imitation. 

Washington's  whole  life  makes  the  impression  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  his  excellences,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  his  own,  the  fruit  of  individual  cultivation,  of  unceas- 
ing self-discipline.  They  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  mere 
giits  of  nature.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  idea  more  re- 
mote from  a  just  conception  of  Washington's  habits  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  was  a  child  of  destiny,  born  under 
an  auspicious  star,  or  that  men  should  regard  him  as  a 
special  minister  of  Providence  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country.   His  modesty  amounted  almost  to  bashfulness. 

Another  important  circumstance  is,  that  his  reputation 
has  suffered  lo  eclipse  since  his  death,  by  the  publication 
of  his  voluminous  private  papers  and  correspondence,  or 
by  the  exposure  of  any  hidden  delinquency.  The  diligent 
hbtnrian,  who  has  himself  read  every  accessible  paper  of 
Washington,  published  or  unpublished,  a£Brms  that  he  has 
seen  nothing  which  would  detract  from  his  great  reputation. 
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On  that  roputatioQ  tho  gmvo  has  set  its  seal ;  the  restless 
wave  of  time  has  not  injured  his  fame,  the  sharpest  scruti- 
ny of  critical  contemporaries  and  posterity  has  not  detected 
any  serious  flaw  or  tleficiency. 

A  treasure  precious  beyond  all  estimation  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  world  is  that  reputation.  It  is  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation in  all  civilized  regions  beyond  my  other  which 
our  country  can  furnish.  It  is  a  star  of  hope  to  the  strug- 
gling patriot,  when  every  other  part  of  the  heavens  is  over- 
cast. It  is  an  occasion  of  gratitude  to  God  in  our  country, 
this  day  and  for  evermore,— to  the  gracious  Providence 
who  raised  him  up  at  that  very  point  in  the  world^s  history 
when  his  light  would  be  seen  from  afar,  when  the  great 
experiment  of  reprasentative  govemmenta  was  just  starting^ 
into  life. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  our  facilities  for  exerting  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  world  consist,  in  a  preeminent  de- 
gree, in  our  religious  freedom.  The  Eurq)ean  countries, 
without  exception,  might  leam  lessons  on  this  subject,  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance,  and  some  of  the  leading 
muids  there  are  instituting  earnest  inquiries.  The  most 
eminent  theologians,  the  most  enlightened  thinkero,  have 
been  unable  hitherto  to  comprehend  the  true  working  of  our 
system,  or  have  questioned  its  applicability  to  themselves. 
But  now  they  are  forced  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate concern.  The  only  alternative  in  some  countnea 
may  be,  the  voluntary  support  of  religious-  worship,  or  no 
worship  at  all.  What,  then,  are  the  results  in  our  experi> 
ence  which  may  be  commended  to  them  ? 

First,  that  entire  religious  freedom  does  not  involve  the 
multiplication  of  religious  sects,  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
at  least,  than  exists  in  some  of  those  countries  where  religious 
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freodom  is  but  partially,  or  not  at  all,  enjoyed.  There  is  as 
great,  or  nearly  as  great,  a  number  of  religious  sects  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  An 
established  religion  in  Scotland  has  never  kept  the  Presby- 
terians together  even  in  form.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  thirty  or  forty  sects  nomfnally,  but  six  or  eight  embrace 
the  whole  substantially.  The  pecuniary  resources,  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  power,  and  the  numbers,  too,  are  in 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  with  six  denominations. 
It  is  unjust,  therefore,  to  repi  Bsent  schism,  a  minute  subdi- 
vision into  sects,  as  a  special  evil  of  religious  freedom,  for 
as  tLpectiliar  evil  it  does  not  exist  Besides,  within  the  pale 
of  a  state  religion,  where  there  is  no  open  separation,  there 
are  often,  perhaps  necessarily,  the  most  various  religious 
opinions,  feelings  entirely  alienated,  and  a  total  lack  of 
Christian  union.  What  true  concord  can  there  be  between 
a  pietist  and  a  rationalist  ? 

Secondly,  perfect  religious  liberty  does  not  imply  that 
tlie  government  of  the  country  is  not  a  Christian  govern- 
ment. The  Christian  Sabbath  is  here  recognized  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  constitutions  of  government  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christianity  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Bible  is  practically,  however  much  opposition  there  may  be 
theoretically,  read  daily,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  common  schools  supported  by  the  State. 
There  is  convincing  evidence  to  show  that  this  real,  though 
indirect,  connection  between  the  State  and  Christianity  is 
every  year  acquiring  additional  strength,  is  attended  with 
less  and  less  of  ^exception  and  remonstrance. 

Thirdly,  religious  freedom,  as  it  is  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try, does  not  involve  a  legal  or  illegal  insecurity.  The  'right 
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of  being  protected  in  all  the  acts  of  social  and  public  wor- 
ship is  universally  recognized.  The  right  of  meeting  to- 
gether for  this  purpose,  untrammelled  and  unmolested,  is 
as  really  under  the  shield  of  the  law,  as  is  life  or  property 
or  personal  liberty.  With  unimportant  Exceptions,  the  the- 
ory on  this  subject  has  been  everywhere  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. However  small  or  unpopular  a  sect  may  be,  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  law,  the  right  has  ever  been  awarded 
to  it  by  public  opinion,  by  enactment,  and  by  the  actual 
execution  of  the  law. 

Fourthly,  religious  freedom  has  secured  and  is  securing, 
beyond  any  form  of  the  opposing  system,  an  intelligent  and 
personal  interest  in  reli^on,  on  the  part  of  laymen  and  the 
great  body  of  the  community.  It  involves  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility, incites  to  inquiry,  awakens  the  mind,  leads  to 
manly  habits  of  investigation,  and  divests  the  ministry  or 
the  ecclesiastical  organs  of  that  vicarious  responsibility 
which  attaches  to,  or  is  usurped  by,  the  priesthood  of  all 
state  religious. 


